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Current MUNIX commands 

PCS 

PfOlzer - Wald - Str. 36 
6000 Uunchen 90 

September 1983 


Software facilities available on MUNIX 


This summary includes all commands, which are distributed with the MUNIX 
operating system or as additional packages. 

The following optional packages are available. Commands belonging to the 
optional packages are marked (*...•). 


Berkeley Extensions VI. 1 

(•BE*) 

MUNIX Editor V3.0 

(•MED*) 

Pascal Package V2.2 

(•PAS*) 

SCCS Package V1.0 

(•SCCS*) 

Snobol Package Vl .0 

(•SNO*) 

Typeset Package Vl.O 

(*TSP*) 

Prolog Vl.O 

(•PRO*) 

EMACS 

(•EMAC*) 

Accounting Vl.O 

(•ACC*) 

Newcastle Connection Vl.O 

(•NC*) 

Remote-J ob-Entry 
Uucp-Network(*ACC*) (*UUCP*) 

(•RJE*) 


MUNIX consists of UNIXf System III with commands of 


Version 7 

(-V7-) 

System V 

(-v-) 

Berkeley 4.1 bsd 

(-B-) 

Motorola fast floating 


point package 

(-M-) 

PCS made 

(-0-) 


PCS appends some new utilities and extensions of existing UNIX commands, 


tUNDC is a Trademark of Bell Laboratories. 
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i.e. the 6 option for dump - useful for dumping on floppies. 
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1. Basic Software 

This includes the time-sharing operating system with utilities, a machine 
language assembler and a compiler for the programming language C. Enough 
software to write and run new applications. 

1.1. Operating System 

MUNIX (-0-) The basic resident code on which everything else depends. 

Supports the system calls, and maintains the file system. A 
general description of UNIX design philosophy and system facili¬ 
ties were published in the Communications of the ACM, July, 
1974. A more extensive survey is in the Bell System Technical 
Journal for July-August 1978. Capabilities include: 

• Reentrant code for user processes. 

• Separate instruction and data space. 

• "Group” access permissions for cooperative projects, with 
overlapping memberships. 

• Alarm-clock timeout. 

• Timer-interrupt sampling and interprocess monitoring for 
debugging and measurement. 

• Multiplexed 1/0 for machine-to-machine communication. 

DRIVERS (-0-) All I/O is logically synchronous. 1/0 devices are simply 
files in the file system. Normally, invisible buffering makes all 
physical record structure and device characteristics tran 
sparent and exploits the hardware’s ability to do overlapped 
I/O. Unbuffered physical record 1/0 is available for special 
applications. Drivers for the following devices and controllers 
are available: 

• Asynchronous interfaces: DLVll, terminal multiplexer DZ11 
or DZVll and DHll. Support for most common ASCII termi¬ 
nals. 

• Printer: LPVl 1, CANON Laser Beam Printer LBPlO and Versa- 
tec V80 printer plotter 

• Magnetic tape:TUlO, TSll 

• Streamer 

• Floppy disk: RXO1/02 

. Disks ■ RL01/02. RK06/07. RM02/03/05 drivers include bad 
block forwarding. RP04/05/06 and TANDON 5 1/4” disks 
with DILOG-520A or 0MT1 20d controller. 

• Ethernet with 3 COM hardware 

• KE-BSC driver for RJE, an emulation of an IBM 360-20 mul- 
tileaving workstation. 

• Bitmap-Display (CADMUS 2200) 

• Physical memory of QU68000 
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TMCTRL 

TMSK1P 

MT 


REWIND 

STCTRL 

STSK1P 

RXCTRL 

LPCTRL 

FORMAT 


BOOT 

NEWCONF 

WHATCONF 


• Null device 

(-0-) Force tape driver to swap bytes, for exchanging data with 
foreign systems, (not longer supported) 

(-0-) Skip a specified number of files on the tape, (not longer 
supported) 

(•BE*) Give commands to the tape drive. 

• Space forward i files or records. 

• Space backward i files or records. 

• Write i end-of-file marks. 

• Rewind tape. 

• Swap or do not swap bytes. 

(•BE*) Rewind the tape drive, (not longer supported) 

(-0-) Force the streamer driver to erase the tape or to make a 
retension of the tape. 

(-0-) Skip a specified number of files on the streamer tape. 

(-0-) Force the floppy driver to swap bytes, to initialize data 
fields etc. 

(-0-) Force the line printer driver to change the layout or to go 
into transparent mode. 

(-0-) Procedures to format several disks: 

• RX01 and RX02 floppies 

• RL02 disks emulated by the ANDROMEDA WDCll controller. 

• RK06 and RK07 disks emulated by the EMULEX SC02 con¬ 
troller. 

• RM02/03/05 disks emulated by the DATARAM S04/A con¬ 
troller. 

• TANDON disks TM603SE, TM503, TM703, TM 100-1 with DIL0G- 
520A or OMTI 20d controller. 

(-0-) Procedures to get MUNDC started. 

(-0-) Make a new MUNDC kernel from an already existing or from 
an interactively created configuration file. 

(-0-) Examine a MUNDC kernel, for which devices it is configured, 
where root and swap devices reside... 


1.2. User Access Control 

LOGIN Sign on as a new user. 

• Verify password and establish user’s individual and group 
(project) identity. 

• Adapt to characteristics of terminal. 

• Establish working directory. 

• Announce presence of mail (from MAIL). 

• Publish message of the day. 
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PASSWD 

• Execute user-specified profile. 

• Start command interpreter or other initial program. 

Change a password. 

NEWGRP 

• User can change his own password. 

• Passwords are kept encrypted for security. 

Change working group (project). Protects against unauthorized 
changes to projects. 

CHFN 

(•BE*) Change full name of user. The geos field of the passwd- 
file is used to give additional information about the user like 
phone number, office... 


1.3. Terminal Handling 


TABS 

STTY 

Set tab stops appropriately for specified terminal type. 

Set up options for optimal control of the current output termi¬ 
nal. For setting options of other terminals redirect standard 
output. In so far as they are deducible from the input, these 
options are set automatically by LOGIN. 

• Half vs. full duplex. 

• Carriage retum+line feed vs. newline. 

• Interpretation of tabs. 

• Parity. 

• Mapping of upper case to lower. 

• Raw vs. edited input. 

TT 

• Delays for tabs, newlines and carriage returns. 

(-0-) Reset the terminal bits to a sensible state. Useful after a 
program dies leaving a terminal in a funny state, (not longer 
supported) 

TSET 

RESET 

(•BE*) Set terminal modes, (not longer supported) 

(*BE*) Reset the terminal bits to the correct state, (not longer 
supported) 

CLEAR 

(•BE*) Clear terminal screen. 


LOCK (*BE*) Reserve a terminal. 

1.4. File Manipulation 


CAT 

Concatenate one or more files onto standard output. Particu¬ 
larly used for unadorned printing, for inserting data into a 
pipeline, and for buffering output that comes in dribs and 
drabs. Works on any file regardless of contents. 

CAT 

(•BE*) Concatenate and print one or more files onto standard 
output. Additional options to the CAT command of the 7th edi¬ 
tion: 

• Numbering of output lines. 
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SEE 

MORE 


CP 

CPIO 

PR 


TAIL 


NL 

HEAD 

STRINGS 

FOLD 

NUM 

UL 

COLRM 

LPR 

VPR 

UPR 

LPQ 

PRINT 


CMP 

SUM 

SPLIT 


• Crushing out multiple adjacent empty lines. 

• Printing non-printing characters in a visible way. 

(•BE*) Print a file which contains non-printing characters in a 
readable format, (not longer supported) 

(•BE*) Interactive display function for text files. 

• Start at linenumber i or two lines before pattern. 

• Display next page or i-more lines. 

• Skip i lines. 

• Search i-th occurence of pattern. 

• Display current filename, current line number. 

• Define window size. 

• Squeeze multiple blank lines. 

• Start up the editor VI at current line. 

• Exit to Shell. 

• Help function. 

Copy one file to another, or a set of files to a directory. Works 
on any file regardless of contents. 

(-V-) Copy file archives in and out. 

Print files with title, date, and page number on every page. 

• Output with line numbering. 

• Multicolumn output. 

• Parallel column merge of several files. 

Print last n lines of input 

• May print last n characters, or from n lines or characters to 
end. 

Print files with leading line numbers. 

(*BE*) Give first few lines of a stream. 

(•BE*) Look for ASCII strings in a binary file. 

(•BE*) Fold long lines for finite width output device. 

(•BE*) Number lines, (not longer supported) 

(•BE*) Do underlining. 

(•BE*) Remove selected columns from a file. 

Off-line print. Spools arbitrary files to the line printer. 

(•BE*) Raster printer/plotter spooler, (not longer supported) 
(-0-) Spooler for the UD3 line printer, (not longer supported) 
(*TSP*) Line printer simulator for the laser beam printer. Print 
files in a format similar to the format on a normal line printer. 
(-0-) Print files off-line with line numbers and every page 
headed by date, filename and page number, (not longer sup¬ 
ported) 

Compare two files and report if different. 

Sum the words of a file. 

Split a large file into more manageable pieces with a fixed 
number of lines. Occasionally necessary for editing (ED). 
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C SPLIT 

PASTE 

REFORM 


EXPAND 

UNEXPAND 

COMPACT 

UNCOMPACT 

CCAT 

TOUCH 

DD 

HP 

D1RCMP 


Separate a file into sections not only defined by a number of 
lines like SPLIT but also by regular expressions. 

Merge corresponding lines of several files or subsequent lines of 
a single file. 

Reformat text files. 

• Rearrangment of tab characters. 

• Trim trailing blanks. 

• Truncate lines. 

• Prepend blank lines. 

(•BE*) Expand tabs to spaces. 

(•BE*) Unexpand spaces to tabs. 

(•BE*) Store files in a compressed form. 

(•BE*) Restore compressed files to original form. 

(•BE*) Cat the original file from a file compressed by compact, 
without uncompressing the file. 

(-V7-) Update access and modification times of a file. 

Physical file format translator, for exchanging data with foreign 
systems, especially IBM 370's. 

(-V-) Handle special functions of hp-2640 and 2621 -series ter¬ 
minal. 

(-V-) Directory comparison. 


1.5. Manipulation of Directories and File Names 

RM Remove a file. Only the name goes away if any other names are 

linked to the file. 

• Step through a directory deleting files interactively. 

• Delete entire directory hierarchies. 

LN Link another name (alias) to an existing file. 

MV Move a file or files. Used for renaming files. 

MOVE (-0-) Copy a directory with all its subdirectories, (not longer 

supported) 

CREATE (-0-) Create an empty file. 

CHMOD Change permissions on one or more files. Only the file’s owner 

may do this. 

CHOWN Change owner of one or more files. 

CHGRP Change group (project) to which a file belongs. 

MKDIR Make a new directory. 

RMDIR Remove a directory. The directory must be empty. 

CD Change current directory. 

UMASK Set file-creation mode mask. 

FIND Prowl the directory hierarchy finding every file that meets 

specified criteria. 
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• Criteria include: 

name matches a given pattern, 

Creation date in given range, 
date of last use in given range, 
given permissions, 
given owner, 

given special file characteristics, 
boolean combinations of above. 

• Any directory may be considered to be the root. 

• Perform specified command on each file found. 

* WHEREIS (*BE*) Locate source, binary, and or manual for specified files. 

1.6. Running of Programs 

SH The Shell, or command language interpreter. 

• Supply arguments to and run any executable program. 

• Redirect standard input, standard output, and standard 
error files. 

• Pipes: simultaneous execution with output of one process 
connected to the input of another. 

• Compose compound commands using: 

if ... then ... else, 

case switches, 

while loops, 

for loops over lists, 

break, continue and exit, 

parentheses for grouping. 

• Initiate background processes. 

• Perform Shell programs, i.e., command scripts with substi¬ 
tutable arguments. 

• Construct argument lists from all file names satisfying 
specified patterns. 

• Take special action on traps and interrupts. 

• User-settable search path for finding commands. 

• Executes user-settable profile upon login. 

• Optionally announces presence of mail as it arrives. 

• Provides variables and parameters with default setting. 

RSH Restricted version of the Shell. Allows only limited command 

execution. 

ENV Set an environment for command execution. 

TEST Tests for use in Shell conditionals. 

• String comparison. 

• File nature and accessibility. 

• Boolean combinations of the above. 

EXPR String computations for calculating command arguments. 
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WAIT 

GETOPT 

LINE 

READ 

ECHO 

SLEEP 

NOHUP 

NICE 

KILL 

CRON 


AT 

TEE 

STKSIZ 

YES 

PRINTENV 

BASENAME 

CSH 

SAG 

SAR 

WHICH 

XARGS 


• Integer arithmetic 

• Pattern matching 

Wait for termination of asynchronously running processes. 

Break up options in command lines for easy parsing by shell 
procedures. Check for legal options. 

Read a line from terminal, for interactive Shell procedures. 

Read a line from terminal, for interactive Shell procedure. 

Print remainder of command line. Useful for diagnostics or 
prompts in Shell programs, or for inserting data into a pipeline. 

Suspend execution for a specified time. 

Run a command immune to hanging up the terminal. 

Run a command in low (or high) priority. 

Terminate named processes. 

Schedule regular actions at specified times. 

• Actions are arbitrary programs. 

• Times are conjunctions of month, day of month, day of week, 
hour and minute. Ranges are specifiable for each. 

Schedule a one-shot action for an arbitrary time. 

Pass data between processes and divert a copy into one or more 
files. 

(-0-) Change the stacksize of a program. 

(•BE*) Be repetitively affirmative. Outputs ’y’. 

(•BE*) Print out the values of the variables in the shell environ¬ 
ment. (not longer supported). 

(-V7-) Strip filename affixes. 

(•BE*) A shell (command interpreter) with C-like syntax. 

(-V-) System activity graph. 

(-V-) System activity reporter. 

(-V-) Locate a program file including aliases and paths (csh 
only). 

(-V-) Construct argument list(s) and execute command. 


1.7. Status Inquiries 

LS (-B-) List the names of one, several, or all files in one or more 

directories. 

’ • Alphabetic or temporal sorting, up or down. 

• Optional information: size, owner, group, date last modified, 
date last accessed, permissions, i-node number. 

FILE Try to determine what kind of information is in a file by con¬ 

sulting the file system index and by reading the file itself. 

DATE Print today’s date and time. Has considerable knowledge of 

calendric and horological peculiarities. 
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DF 

DU 

DEVNM 

QUOT 

WHO 


WHODO 

FINGER 


USERS 

UPTIME 

ID 

LOGNAME 

UNAME 

TTY 

PS 


PWD 

CRON 


• May set UNIX’s idea of date and time. 

Report amount of free space on file system devices. 

Print a summary of total space occupied by all files in a hierar¬ 
chy. 

Give the device name where a specified subdirectory is resident. 
Print summary of file space usage by user id. 

Tell who’s on the system. 

• List of presently logged in users, ports and times on. 

• Optional history of all logins and logouts. 

Tell who is doing what on the system. 

(•BE*) List the current users including login name, terminal 
name, login time... 

(•BE*) Print a summary of the current activity on the system, 
including what each user is doing. 

(•BE*) Print a compact list of users who are on the system. 
(•BE*) Show how long system has been up. 

Print user and group IDs and names. 

Print login name. 

Print the current system name of UNIX. 

Print name of your terminal. 

Report on active processes. 

• List your own or everybody’s processes. 

• Tell what commands are being executed. 

• Optional status information: state and scheduling info, prior¬ 
ity, attached terminal, what it’s waiting for, size. 

Print name of your working directory. 

Clock daemon. 


1.8. Backup and Maintenance 


CLRI 

MOUNT 

UMOUNT 

MKFS 

MKNOD 

TAR 


Clear i-node. 

Attach a device containing a file system to the tree of direc¬ 
tories. Protects against nonsense arrangements. 

Remove the file system contained on a device from the tree of 
directories. Protects against removing a busy device. 

Make a new file system on a device. 

Make an i-node (file system entry) for a special file. Special 
files are physical devices, virtual devices, physical memory, etc. 
Manage file archives on magnetic tape. 

• Collect files into an archive. 

• Update DECtape archive by date. 

• Replace or delete DECtape files. 
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DUMP 

• Print table of contents. 

• Retrieve from archive. 

(-0-) Dump the file system stored on a specified device, selec¬ 
tively by date, or indiscriminately. A multi-volume dump (i.e. on 
floppies) is possible. 

RESTOR 

Restore a dumped file system, or selectively retrieve parts 
thereof. 

VOLCOPY 

LABELIT 

SU 

(-0-) Copy a file system with label checking. 

(-0-) Create initial labels for disk or tape file systems. 
Temporarily become the super user with all the rights and 
privileges thereof. Requires a password. 

FSCK 

FSDB 

(-B-) File system consistency check and interactive repair. 

File system debugger. Used to patch up a damaged filesystem 
after a crash. 

DCHECK 

Read the directories in a file system and compare the link- 
count in each i-node with the number of directory entries by 
which it is referenced. 

ICHECK 

Check the number of used and free blocks. List the number of 
regular files, of directories and special files. If specified, a new 
free list is constructed. 

NCHECK 

CLRI 

Generate a pathname vs. i-number list. 

Peremptorily expunge a file and its space from a file system. 
Used to repair damaged file systems. 

INSTALL 

SYNC 

Install commands. 

Force all outstanding I/O on the system to completion. Used to 
shut down gracefully. 


SHUTDOWN (*BE*) Close down the system at a given time. Used to notify 
users nicely when the system is shutting down. 


BADSECT 

(•BE*) Create files to contain bad sectors. Less general than 
bad block forwarding, but better than nothing. 

SCRIPT 

(•BE*) Make a typescript of everything printed on the terminal 

DMESG 

during a session. 

(•BE*) Look in a system buffer for recently printed diagnostic 
messages and print them on the standard output. 


1.9. Accounting 

The UNIX System-V Accounting provides methods to collect per-process 
resource utilization data, record connect sessions, monitor disk utilization, 
and charge fees to specific logins. A set of C language programs and shell pro¬ 
cedures is provided to reduce this accounting data into summary files and 
reports. 

. At process termination, the UNDC system kernel writes one record per pro- 
cess to a distinct file. 
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• The LOGIN and 1NIT programs record connect sessions by writing records 
into /etc/wtmp. Date changes, reboots, and shutdowns are also recorded 
in this file. 

The following list describes programs and shell-procedures of the System V 
accounting system: 


ACCTCMS 

ACCTD1SK 

ACCTDUSG 

ACCTON 

ACCTMERG 

CHARGEFEE 

CKPACCT 

MONACCT 

PRDAILY 

RUNACCT 


(•ACC*) Command summary from per process accounting 
records. 

(*ACC*) Converts user ID, login name and number of disk blocks 
to total accounting records. 

(•ACC*) Breaks down disk usage by LOGIN. 

(•ACC*) Turns process accounting off. 

(•ACC*) Merge or add total accounting files. 

(•ACC*) Charge a number of units to a login-name. 

(•ACC*) Check total size of the accounting files, initiated by the 
clock daemon. 

(•ACC*) Creates summary files monthly. 

(•ACC*) Format a report of the previous day’s accounting data. 

(•ACC*) Performs daily accumulation of connect, process, fee, 
and disk accounting. 


1.10. Communication 


MAIL 


RMA1L 

BIFF 

FROM 

PRMAIL 

LEAVE 

CALENDAR 

WRITE 

MESG 

MSGS 

CU 


Mail a message to one or more users. Also used to read and 
dispose of incoming mail. The presence of mail is announced by 
LOGIN and optionally by SH. 

• Each message can be disposed of individually. 

• Messages can be saved in files or forwarded. 

(•UUCP*) Restricted version of MAIL for UUCP. 

(•BE*) Be notified if mail arrives and who it is from, (not longer 
supported) 

(•BE*) Show who is the sender of my mail. 

(•BE*) Print the mail which waits for you, or a specified user, in 
the ‘post office’. 

(•BE*) Remind you when you have to leave. 

Automatic reminder service for events of today and tomorrow. 
Establish direct terminal communication with another user. 
Inhibit receipt of messages from WRITE and WALL. 

(•BE*) Read system messages. These messages are sent by mail¬ 
ing to the login ‘msgs’. 

Call up another time-sharing system. 

• Transparent interface to remote machine. 

• File transmission. 
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UUCP 


UULOG 

UUNAME 

UUSTAT 


UUSUB 

UUTO 


UUPICK 

EXCR 

CHECKNEWS 

INEWS 

NEWS 

POSTNEWS 

READNEWS 

RECNEWS 

RJESTART 

SEND 

UUX 

UUCLEAN 
WALL 


• Take remote input from local file or put remote output into 
local file. 

• Remote system need not be UNDC 
File transfer between CPU’s. 

• Automatic queuing until line becomes available and remote 
machine is up. 

• Copy between to remote machines. 

• Differences, mail, etc., between two macines. 

(•UUCP*) Maintain a summary log of UUCP and UUX transac¬ 
tions. 

(•UUCP*) List the UUCP names of known systems. 

(•UUCP*) UUCP status inquiry and job control. Display status of, 
or cancel, previously specified UUCP commands, or provide gen¬ 
eral status on UUCP connections to other systems. 

(•UUCP*) Define and monitor a UUCP subnetwork. 

Public CPU to CPU command execution. Gather files from vari¬ 
ous CPUs, execute a command on a specified CPU, and send 
standard output to a file on a specified CPU. 

Accept or reject the files sent by UUTO. Looks somewhat like 
MAIL. 

(•NC*) Run a program on another system. 

(•UUCP*) Check to see if user has news. 

(•UUCP*) Submit news articles. 

(•UUCP*) Print news items. 

(•UUCP*) Submit news articles. 

(•UUCP*) Read news articles. 

(•UUCP*) Receive unprocessed articles via mail. 

(•RJE*) RJE-status report and interactive status console. 

(•RJE*) Gather files and submit RJE-jobs. 

(•UUCP*) Unix to unix command execution. 

(•UUCP*) Uucp spool directory clean-up. 

Write to all users. 


1.11. Basic Program Development Tools 

Some of these utilities are used as integral parts of the higher level languages 
described in section 2. 

AR Maintain archives and libraries. Combines several files into one 

for housekeeping efficiency. 

• Create new archive. 

• Update archive by date. 

• Replace or delete files. 

• Print table of contents. 

• Retrieve from archive. 
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A68 A fast M68000-Assembler, 

• Creates object program consisting of 

code, possibly read-only 
initialized data 
uninitialized data. 

• Object code normally includes a symbol table. 

LIBRARY The basic run-time library. These routines are used freely by 
all software. 

• Buffered character-by-character I/O. 

• Formatted input and output conversion (SCANF and PRINTF) 
for standard input and output, files, in-memory conversion. 

• Storage allocator. 

• Time conversions. 

• Number conversions. 

• Password encryption. 

• Quicksort. 

• Random number generator. 

• Mathematical function library, including trigonometric func¬ 
tions and inverses, exponential, logarithm, square root, 
bessel functions. 

CURSES (*BE*) Library of screen functions which allows screen updating 
(with user input) and cursor motion optimization. 

ADB (-0-) Interactive debugger. 

• Postmortem dumping. 

• Examination of arbitrary files, with no limit on size. 

• Interactive breakpoint debugging with the debugger as a 
separate process. 

• Symbolic reference to local and global variables. 

• Stack trace for C programs. 

• Output formats: 

1-, 2-, or 4-byte integers in hex, octal 
or decimal 

single and double floating point 
character and string 
disassembled machine instructions 

• Patching. 

• Searching for integer, character, or floating patterns. 

• Handles separated instruction and data space. 

OD Dump any file. Output options include any combination of octal 

or decimal by words, octal by bytes, ASCII, opcodes, hexade¬ 
cimal. 

• Range of dumping is controllable. 

XD Hexadecimal file dump. 

LD Link edit. Combine relocatable object files. Insert required 

routines from specified libraries. 
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LORDER 

NM 

SIZE 

STRIP 

TIME 

PROF 


MAKE 


ERROR 


HELP 

NOTES 

PACK 

RANLIB 

REGCMP 

TIMEX 


• Resulting code may be sharable. 

• Resulting code may have separate instruction and data 
spaces. 

Places object file names in proper order for loading, so that 
files depending on others come after them. 

Print the namelist (symbol table) of an object program. Pro¬ 
vides control over the style and order of names that are 
printed. 

Report the core requirements of one or more object files. 

Remove the relocation and symbol table information from an 
object file to save space. 

Run a command and report timing information on it. 

Construct a profile of time spent per routine from statistics 
gathered by time-sampling the execution of a program. 

• Subroutine call frequency and average times for C programs. 

Controls creation of large programs. Uses a control file specify¬ 
ing source file dependencies to make new version; uses time last 
changed to deduce minimum amount of work necessary. 

• Knows about CC, PASCAL, YACC, LEX etc. 

(*BE*) Analyze and disperse compiler error messages. 

• Knows about error messages produced by MAKE, CC, CPP, AS, 
LD. LINT. PC. F77. 

• Attempts to determine which language processor produced 
each error message. 

• Determines source file and line number to which the error 
message refers. 

• Determines if the error message is to be ignored, or not. 

• Inserts the error message into the source file as comment 
Ask for help. 

A news system. 

(-V7-) Packs or unpacks many files <—> one. 

(-V7-) Convert archives to random libraries. 

Regular expression compile. 

Time a command; report process data and system activity. 
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1.12. UNIX Programmer's Manual 


MANUAL 


MAN 

MAN 


CATMAN 

APROPOS 

WHATIS 


Machine-readable version of the UNIX Programmer's Manual. 

• System overview. 

• All commands. 

• All system calls. 

• All subroutines in C and assembler libraries. 

• All devices and other special files. 

• Formats of file system and kinds of files known to system 
software. 

• Boot and maintenance procedures. 

Print specified manual section on your terminal. 

(•BE*) Give information from the on line programmers’ manual. 

• Gives all commands whose description contains any of a 
specified set of keywords. 

• Attempts to locate manual sections related to a specified list 
of files. 

• Formats a specified set of manual pages. 

(•BE*) Create the preformatted versions of the on-line manuals. 
(•BE*) Show which manual sections contain instances of any of 
the given keywords in their title. 

(•BE*) Look up a given command and give the header line from 
the manual section. 


1.13. Computer-Aided Instruction 

LEARN A program for interpreting CAI scripts, plus scripts for learning 

about UNIX by using it. 

• Scripts for basic files and commands, editor, advanced files 
and commands. EQN, MS macros, C programming language. 
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2. Languages 
2.1. The C Language 

CC (-0*) Compile and/or link edit programs in the C language. The 

UNIX operating system, most of the subsystems and C itself are 
written in C. For a full description of C. read "The C Program¬ 
ming Language", Brian W. Kemighan and Dennis M. Ritchie, 
Prentice-Hall, 1978. 

• General purpose language designed for structured program¬ 
ming. 

• Data types include character, integer, float, double, pointers 
to all types, functions returning above types, arrays of all 
types, structures and unions of all types. 

• Operations intended to give machine-independent control of 
full machine facility, including to-memory operations and 
pointer arithmetic. 

• Macro preprocessor for parameterized code and inclusion of 
standard files. 

• All procedures recursive, with parameters by value. 

• Machine-independent pointer manipulation. 

• Object code uses full addressing capability of the M68000. 

• Runtime library gives access to all system facilities. 

• Floating point arithmetic realized by so’ftware. 

• Definable data types. 

• Block structure 

LINT Verifier for C programs. Reports questionable or nonportable 

usage such as: 

Mismatched data declarations and procedure 
interfaces. 

Nonportable type conversions. 

Unused variables, unreachable code, no-efICect 
operations. 

Mistyped pointers. 

Obsolete syntax. 

• Full cross-module checking of separately compiled programs. 

CB A beautifier for C programs. Does proper indentation and 

placement of braces. 

CPP The C language preprocessor. Also used by F77 and Pascal. 

INDENT (-V-) Indent and format a C program source. 
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2.2. Fortran 
F77 

RATFOR 

STRUCT 

EFL 


A full compiler for ANSI Standard Fortran 77. 

• Compatible with C and supporting tools at object level. 

• Optional source compatibility with Fortran 66. 

• Free format source. 

• Optional subscript-range checking, detection of uninitialized 
variables. 

• all widths of arithmetic: 2- and 4-byte integer; 4- and 8-byte 
real; 8- and 16-byte complex. 

Ratfor adds rational control structure like C to Fortran. 

• Compound statements. 

• If-else, do, for, while, repeat-until, break, next statements. 

• Symbolic constants. 

• File insertion. 

• Free format source 

• Translation of relational like >, >=. 

• Produces genuine Fortran to carry away. 

• May be used with F77. 

Converts ordinary ugly Fortran into structured Fortran (i.e., 
Ratfor), using statement grouping, if-else, while, for, repeat- 
until. 

(-V7-) Extended Fortran Language. 
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2.3. Pascal 

PC (*PAS*) Compile and/or link programs in the PASCAL 68000 

language. 

PASCAL 68000 is an extended implementation of the PASCAL 
language. Specifically PASCAL 68000 complies almost com¬ 
pletely with the requirements of the ISO standard proposal for 
PASCAL. Some of the features of PASCAL 68000 are 

• General purpose language 

• Block oriented language 

• Strong type checking 

• Variety of data structures: 

simple types, arrays, records, 
sets, files, pointers, strings 

• Conformant arrays 

• Various control statements 

• Predefined procedures and functions 

• Seperate compilation of modules 

• Import and export of variables,procedures and functions 

• Linking C. FORTRAN or assembler modules to PASCAL 68000 
modules 
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2.4. Snobol 

SNO (*SN0*) Is an implementation of the SNOBOL language (espe¬ 

cially the SPITBOL version). Its unusual support for string, list 
and table manipulation makes SNO a powerful tool for several 
applications. 

• SNO has some of the best features of Basic and Lisp: It is 
interactive, has 'rubber memory’ for strings, lists and associ¬ 
ative tables, and finally it is easy to learn. 

• SNO is qualified for the following applications; 

text editing jobs 

small interactive data bases 

small translators: mini-languages, macros... 

• Preprocessor snif 

2.5. Other Algorithmic Languages 

BS A compiler/interpreter for modest-sized programs. A descen¬ 

dant of Basic and SNOBOL 4 with a little C language thrown in. 

• Statements from console execute immediately. 

• Statements from a file compile for later execution (by 
default). 

• Line-at-a-time debugging. 

• Many builtin functions. 

DC Interactive programmable desk calculator. Has named storage 

locations as well as conventional stack for holding integers or 
programs. 

• Unlimited precision decimal arithmetic. 

• Appropriate treatment of decimal fractions. 

• Arbitrary input and output radices, in particular binary, 
octal, decimal and hexadecimal. 

• Reverse Polish operators: 

+ — • / 

remainder, power, square root, 
load, store, duplicate, clear, 
print, enter program text, execute. 

BC A C-like interactive interface to the desk calculator DC. 

• All the capabilities of DC with a high-level syntax. 

• Arrays and recursive functions. 

• Immediate evaluation of expressions and evaluation of func¬ 
tions upon call. 

• Arbitrary precision elementary functions: exp, sin, cos, atan. 

• Go-to-less programming. 

BASIC Basic Interpreter. 

FACTOR (-V-) Factor a number. 
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IFPROLOG (*PRO*) The prolog interpreter system. 

2.6. Macroprocessing 

i!4 A general purpose macroprocessor. 

• Stream-oriented, recognizes macros anywhere in text. 

• Syntax fits with functional syntax of most higher-level 
languages. 

• Can evaluate integer arithmetic expressions. 


2.7. Compiler-compilers 

YACC An LR(l)-based compiler writing system. During execution of 

resulting parsers, arbitrary C functions may be called to do 
code generation or semantic actions. 

• BNF syntax specifications. 

• Precedence relations. 

• Accepts formally ambiguous grammars with non-BNF resolu¬ 
tion rules. 

LEX Generator of lexical analyzers. Arbitrary C functions may be 

called upon isolation of each lexical token. 

• Full regular expression, plus left and right context depen¬ 
dence. 

• Resulting lexical analysers interface cleanly with YACC 
parsers. 
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3. Text Processing 

3.1. Document Preparation 

ED Interactive context editor. Random access to all lines of a file. 

• Find lines by number or pattern, patterns may include: 
specified characters, don’t care characters, choices among 
characters, repetitions of these constructs, beginning of 
line, end of line. 

• Add, delete, change, copy, move or join lines. 

• Permute or split contents of a line. 

• Replace one or all instances of a pattern within a line. 

• Combine or split files. 

• Escape to Shell (command language) during editing. 

• Do any of above operations on every pattern-selected line in 
a given range. 

• Optional encryption for extra security. 

MED (*MED*) This editor allows you to edit a file using the screen and 

the cursor keys somewhat like paper, pencil and eraser. 

• Add, delete, change, copy lines. 

• Split, concatenate lines. 

• Find lines by number or pattern. 

• Manage previous defined rectangles. 

• Switch to another file. 

• Macro facility. 

• Install windows for working simultaneously with different 
files. 

• Escape to Shell during editing. 

EX (*BE*) The line oriented text editor EX is a superset of the ED 

editor from UNIX V7 and the root of the interactive display 
function VIEW and the family of editors: EX, EDIT, VI. 

• Find lines by number or pattern. 

• Add, delete, change, copy, move or join lines. 

• Permute or split contents of a line. 

• Replace one or all instances of a pattern within a line. 

• Combine or split files. 

• Switch to the location of a ’tag’. 

• Enter intraline editing. 

• Reverse the effects of the last command. 

• Escape to Shell during editing. 

• Indent automatically. 

• Define abbreviations. 

• Attempt to recover the buffer in case of hangups or crashes. 
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EDIT 


VI 


VIEW 

CTAGS 

PTX 

SPELL 


CRYPT 

HYPHEN 

MKSTR 


• Read and execute commands from a specified file. 

• Simulate an intelligent terminal on a dumb terminal. 

(•BE*) A small version of EX. Avoids some of the complexities of 
EX to provide an environment for new and casual users, (not 
longer supported) 

• Find lines by number or pattern. 

• Add, delete, change, copy or move lines. 

• Replace a pattern in a line. 

• Add the contents of a file. 

• Reverse the effects of the last command. 

• Escape to Shell. 

• Attempt to recover the buffer in case of hangups or crashes. 
(•BE*) The screen oriented editor VI is based on EX (see above). 
Additional attributes: 

• Numerous commands for file manipulation, 
i.e. edit file containing the tag 'tag' 

at the first line of ’tag' 

• Extensive command set for scrolling, paging and cursor 
motion. 

i.e. move to the end of line 

move to the begin of the next word 

• Various units of text can be handled: words, sentences, sec¬ 
tions. 

i.e. duplicate sentence 
delete word 

• Searching for strings by a set of different conditions, 
i.e. matches any character between *x’ and 'y' 

matches the end of a word 

• Definition of macros for saving time by typing commands. 

• Escape to the line oriented editor EX. 

(•BE*) Interactive display function. Works like the VI - but with 
read-only files, (not longer supported) 

(•BE*) Make a tags file for EX from the specified C, PASCAL and 
FORTRAN sources. A tags file gives the locations of specified 
objects (in this case functions) in a group of files. 

Make a permuted (key word in context) index. 

Look for spelling errors by comparing each word in a document 
against a word list. 

• 25,000-word list includes proper names. 

• Handles common prefixes and suffixes. 

• Collects words to help tailor local spelling lists. 

Encrypt and decrypt files for security. 

Find hyphenated words. 

(•BE*) Used to create a file of error messages by massaging C 
source code. 
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XSTR 


DICTION 


EXPLAIN 

STYLE 


CUT 

DBADD 

EMACS 

PREP 

REFER 


• Places all error messages from a C source file in a specified 
file. 

• Keys on the string ’error("' to process the error messages to 
the message file. 

• The copy of the C source file contains pointer into the mes¬ 
sage file to retrieve the error message. 

(•BE*) Extract strings from C programs to implement shared 
constant strings. 

• Maintains a file into which strings of component parts of a 
large program are hashed. 

• The strings are replaced with references to the common 
area. 

(•BE*) Find wordy sentences in a document. 

• Finds all sentences that contain phrases from a data base of 
bad or wordy diction. 

• The user may supply his own pattern file. 

(•BE*) Interactive thesaurus for the phrases found by diction. 
(•BE*) Analyze surface characteristics of a document. 

• Reports on 

readability 

sentence length and structure 
word length and usage 
verb type 
sentence openers 

• Options to locate sentences with certain characteristics. 

(-V-) Cut out selected fields of each line of a file. 

(•EMAC*) Add entry to an Emacs data base. 

(•EMAC*) A screen editor. 

Prepare text for statistical processing. 

Find and insert literature references in documents. 
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3.2. Document Formatting 
TROFF 

NROFF Advanced typesetting. TROFF drives a Graphic Systems photo¬ 

typesetter; NROFF drives ascii terminals of all types. TROFF and 
NROFF style is similar to ROFF (not available on MUNDC), but 
they are capable of much more elaborate feats of formatting, 
when appropriately programmed. TROFF and NROFF accept the 
same input language. 

• All ROFF capabilities available or definable. 

• Completely definable page format keyed to dynamically 
planted ’’interrupts” at specified lines. 

• Maintains several separately definable typesetting environ¬ 
ments (e.g., one for body text, one for footnotes, and one for 
unusually elaborate headings). 

• Arbitrary number of output pools can be combined at will. 

• Macros with substitutable arguments, and macros invocable 
in mid-line. 

• Computation and printing of numerical quantities. 

• Conditional execution of macros. 

• Tabular layout facility. 

• Positions expressible in inches, centimeters, ems, points, 
machine units or arithmetic combinations thereof. 

• Access to character-width computation for unusually 
difficult layout problems. 

• Overstrikes, built-up brackets, horizontal and vertical line 
drawing. 

• Dynamic relative or absolute positioning and size selection, 
globally or at the character level. 

• Can exploit the characteristics of the terminal being used, 
for approximating special characters, reverse motions, pro¬ 
portional spacing, etc. 

The Graphic Systems typesetter has a vocabulary of several 102-character 
fonts (4 simultaneously) in 15 sizes. TROFF provides terminal output for 
rough sampling of the product. 

NROFF will produce multicolumn output on terminals capable of reverse line 
feed, or through the postprocessor COL. 

High programming skill is required to exploit the formatting capabilities of 
TROFF and NROFF, although unskilled personnel can easily be trained to 
enter documents according to canned formats such as those provided by MS, 
below. TROFF and EQN are essentially identical to NROFF and NEQN so it is 
usually possible to define interchangeable formats to produce approximate 
proof copy on terminals before actual typesetting. The preprocessors MS and 
TBL are fully compatible with TROFFand NROFF. 

MS The standardized manuscript layout package of V7 for use with 

NROFF or TROFF. This document was formatted with MS. 
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MM 


ME 

COLCRT 

MMCHEK 

MMT 

VTROFF 

LTROFF 

EQN 


NEQN 


TBL 


• Page numbers and draft dates. 

• Automatically numbered subheads. 

• Footnotes. 

• Single or double column. 

• Paragraphing, display and indentation. 

• Numbered equations. 

The standardized manuscript layout package of System III for 
use with NROFF or TROFF. Some features different from the MS 
macro package: 

• Table of contents. 

• Static and Floating displays. 

• Special formatting macros for preparing memoranda and 
released papers.. 

(•BE*) Package from Berkeley 4.1 bsd for formatting technical 
papers with NROFF or TROFF. Easy to learn. 

(-V-) Filter nroff output for CRT previewing. 

(-V-) Check usage of mm macros and eqn delimiters. 

(-V-) Typeset documents, view graphs, and slides. 

(•BE*) Troff for raster printer/plotter. 

(•TSP*) Troff for CANON laser beam printer. Ltroff accepts the 
same input language as troff. 

A mathematical typesetting preprocessor for TROFF. Translates 
easily readable formulas, either in-line or displayed, into 
detailed typesetting instructions. 

• Automatic calculation of size changes for subscripts, sub¬ 
subscripts, etc. 

• Full vocabulary of Greek letters and special symbols, such as 
'gamma', ‘GAMMA’, ’integral'. 

• Automatic calculation of large bracket sizes. 

• Vertical "piling” of formulae for matrices, conditional alter¬ 
natives, etc. 

• Integrals, sums, etc., with arbitrarily complex limits. 

• Diacriticals: dots, double dots, hats, bars, etc. 

• Easily learned by nonprogrammers and mathematical typ¬ 
ists. 

A version of EQN for NROFF; accepts the same input language. 
Prepares formulas for display on any terminal that NROFF 
knows about, for example, those based on Diablo printing 
mechanism. 

• Same facilities as EQN within graphical capability of termi¬ 
nal. 

A preprocessor for NROFF/TROFF that translates simple 
descriptions of table layouts and contents into detailed 
typesetting instructions. 

• Computes column widths. 
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GREEK 


COL 

DEROFF 

CHECKEQ 

VFONTINFO 

SOEL1M 

CHECKNR 


PTI 

FMT 


• Handles left- and right-justified columns, centered columns 
and decimal-point alignment. 

• Places column titles. 

• Table entries can be text, which is adjusted to fit. 

• Can box all or parts of table. 

Fancy printing on Diablo-mechanism terminals like DASI-300 
and DAS1-450, and on Tektronix 4014. 

• Gives half-line forward and reverse motions. 

• Approximates Greek letters and other special characters by 
overstriking. 

Canonicalize files with reverse line feeds for one-pass printing. 
Remove all TROFF commands from input. 

Check document for possible errors in EQN usage. 

(•BE*) Inspect and print out information about unix fonts. 

(•BE*) Eliminate .so’s from nroff input. 

(•BE*) Check NROFF/TROFF files. 

• Knows about MS and ME macro packages. 

• Checks unknown commands. 

• Checks mismatched opening and closing delimiters in case of 

macros which always come in pairs 
font changes 
size changes 

(•BE*) Interpret a stream from the standard output of TROFF as 
it would act on the typesetter. 

(•BE*) Simple text formatter. 

• Produces an output with lines as close to 72 characters as 
possible. 

• Spacing at the beginning of input lines and blank lines are 
preserved. 
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4. Information Handling 

SORT Sort or merge ASCII files line-by-line. No limit on input size. 

• Sort up or down. 

• Sort lexicographically or on numeric key. 

• Multiple keys located by delimiters or by character position. 

• May sort upper case together with lower into dictionary 
order. 

• Optionally suppress duplicate data. 

TSORT Topological sort — converts a partial order into a total order. 

UNIQ Collapse successive duplicate lines in a file into one line. 

• Publish lines that were originally unique, duplicated, or both. 

• May give redundancy count for each line. 

TR Do one-to-one character translation according to an arbitrary 

code. 

• May coalesce selected repeated characters. 

• May delete selected characters. 

D1FF Report line changes, additions and deletions necessary to bring 

two files into agreement. 

• May produce an editor script to convert one file into 
another. 

• A variant compares two new versions against one old one. 

SDIFF Produce a side-by-side listing of two files indicating those lines 

that are different. 

COMM Identify common lines in two sorted files. Output in up to 3 

columns shows lines present in first file only, present in both, ' 
and/or present in second only. 

JOIN Combine two files by joining records that have identical keys. 

GREP Print all lines in a file that satisfy a pattern. 

• May print all lines that fail to match. 

• May print count of hits. 

• May print first hit in each file. 

LOOK Binary search in sorted file for lines with specified prefix. 

WC Count the lines, "words” (blank-separated strings) and charac¬ 

ters in a file. 

SED Stream-oriented version of ED. Can perform a sequence of edit¬ 

ing operations on each line of an input stream of unbounded 
length. 

• Lines may be selected by address or range of addresses. 

• Control flow and conditional testing. 

• Multiple output streams. 

• Multi-line capability. 

AWK Pattern scanning and processing language. Searches input for 

patterns, and performs actions on each line of input that 
satisfies the pattern. 
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BFS 

• Patterns include regular expressions, arithmetic and lexico¬ 
graphic conditions, boolean combinations and ranges of 
these. 

• Data treated as string or numeric as appropriate. 

• Can break input into fields; fields are variables. 

• Variables and arrays (with non-numeric subscripts). 

• Full set of arithmetic operators and control flow. 

• Multiple output streams to files and pipes. 

• Output can be formatted as desired. 

• Multi-line capabilities. 

Big file scanner. Similar to ED, except it is read-only and 
processes larger files. Useful for identifying sections of a large 
file where CSPLIT can be used to divide it. 

• Maximum file size is 1024-K bytes. 

• Scans actual file, not a copy. 

• All ED address expressions are supported. 

• Regular expression processing. 

• Most ED commands operate. 

• Many additional commands. 

PWCK 

GRPCK 

CREF 

XREF 

Scan the password file and note inconsistencies.. 

Verify entries in the group file. 

Make a cross-reference listing of an assembler or C program. 
(•PAS*) Create a cross reference listing from a C or Pascal pro¬ 
gram. 

5. Graphics 



The programs in this section are predominantly intended for use with Tek¬ 
tronix 4014 storage scopes. 

GRAPH Prepares a graph of a set of input numbers. 


SPLINE 

• Input scaled to fit standard plotting area. 

• Abscissae may be supplied automatically. 

• Graph may be labeled. 

• Control over grid style, line style, graph orientation, etc. 

Provides a smooth curve through a set of points intended for 
GRAPH. 

TPLOT 

A set of filters for printing graphs produced by GRAPH and 
other programs on various terminals. Filters provided for Tek¬ 
tronix 4014, DAS1 terminals, Versa tec printer/plotter. 

PLOT 

TC 

TK 

Graphics filters. 

(-V7-) Phototypesetter simulator. 

(-V7-) Paginator for the Tektronix 4014. 
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6. Source Code Control System SCCS 

SCCS is a collection of commands for controlling changes to files of text (typi¬ 
cally, the source code of programs or text of documents). 

ADMIN (*SCCS*) Create new SCCS files and change parameters of exist¬ 

ing ones. 

CDC (*SCCS*) Change the delta commentary of an SCCS delta. 


COMB 

DELTA 

GET 

PRS 

RMDEL 

SACT 

(•SCCS*) Combine SCCS deltas. 

(♦SCCS*) Make a delta (change) to an SCCS file. 

(•SCCS*) Create an ASCII text file 
(•SCCS*) Print an SCCS file. 

(•SCCS*) Remove a delta from an SCCS file. 

(•SCCS*) Inform the user of any impending deltas to a named 
SCCS file. 

SCCSDIFF 

(•SCCS*) Compare two versions of an SCCS file and generate a 
list of differences. 

UNGET 

VAL 

(•SCCS*) Undo a previous GET of an SCCS file. 

(•SCCS*) Determine if a specified file is an SCS file meeting 
characteristics specified by the argument list. 

WHAT 

(•SCCS*) Identify SCCS files. 


7. Novelties, Games, and Things That Didn’t Fit Any Where Else 

ARITHMETIC Speed and accuracy test for number facts. 
BACKGAMMON A player of modest accomplishment. 


BANNER 

BCD 

CAL 

FC00K1E 

Print output in huge letters. 

Converts ascii to card-image form. 

Print a calendar of specified month and year. 

Presents a random fortune cookie on each invocation. Limited 
jar of cookies included. 

QUIZ 

STARTREK 

UNITS 

Test your knowledge of Shakespeare, Presidents, capitals, etc. 
Strategy game. Destroy the klingons. 

Convert amounts between different scales of measurement. 
Knows about hundreds of units. For example, how many km/sec 
is a parsec/megayear? 

WUMP 

FISH 

HANGMAN 

HANG 

Hunt the wumpus, thrilling search in a dangerous cave. 

(•E*) Childrens’ card guessing game, (not longer supported) 

(•BE*) Word guessing games. Uses the dictionary supplied with 
SPELL. 

TWINKLE! 

TWINKLE2 

WORM 

(•BE*) Milky way on the screen, (not longer supported) 

(•BE*) Lead the worm to random points, (not longer supported) 
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WORMS 

(•BE*) Several worms running around on screen, (not longer 
supported) 

BACK 

The game of backgammon. 

BJ 

The game of black jack. 

CRAPS 

The game of craps. 

MOO 

Guessing game. 

REVERS1 

Reversi, a game of dramatic reversals. 

ROGUE 

Exploring The Dungeons of Doom ■ the biggest game you 've 
ever seen. 

TTT 

Tic-tac-toe. 

WUMP 

The game of hunt-the-wumpus. 

HUP 

TRUE 

(-0-) Ring the terminal bell, (not longer supported) 

FALSE 

Provide truth values. 
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Setting up MUNIX Version 1.5 / 02 


Unix grows at a considerable speed, getting more and more complex. Moreover, 
systems by PCS come in a wide range of hardware configurations. These factors 
together make the setting up process a nontrivial task. It is complicated to 
describe this process in a linear fashion. We hope we made the process a bit 
easier to follow by writing it down as an '’algorithm" with conditionals and 
(phooey) gotos. 

ENTRY 

If you have a new system, where the disks have been configured for 1.5 by 
PCS, go to label NEWSTAND. 

If you have an old system with pre 1.5 software, go to SAVEOLD, else go to 
READV1.5 

SAVEOLD 

Save your own files on a backup medium. When you read the files in later, 
you will read them probably onto a 1024 byte filesystem. In addition, save 
several system files. The first set of system files should be saved for later 
examination. They will not be copied back! The second set is saved and 
later copied back. 

The following files are in the first set, which is not copied back, but must be 
inspected, if you have introduced local additions or changes. 


File 

Reason 

/.profile 

your file system names 

/etc/fstab 

/etc/group 

your groups 

/etc/keycap 

your keyboard capabilities 

/etc/passwd 
/etc /profile 
/etc/rc 

your user entries 

/etc/termcap 

your terminal capabilities 

/etc/ttys 

your terminal names 

/etc/ttytype 

your terminal types and speeds 

/usr/lib/crontab 
/usr/sys/conf .h 

your local additions 
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The following files must be saved to be copied back later: 


File 

Reason 

/trap/spool/* 

NEWS 

/usr/lib/news/active 

NEWS 

/usr/lib/news/history 

NEWS 

/usr/lib / news/history .dir 

NEWS 

/ usr / lib / news/history .pag 

NEWS 

/usr/lib/news/net.recording 

NEWS 

/usr/lib/news/recording 

NEWS 

/ usr / lib / news/sys 

NEWS 

/usr/lib/uucp/L-devices 

UUCP 

/usr/lib/uucp/L.sys 

UUCP 

/usr/local/* 

your own commands 


If you had other local commands in /bin or /usr/bin, move them to /usr/local! 
READV1.5 

If the new release is on a set of floppies, go to READFLOPPY. 

READTAPE 

You have to read the new version from tape or cartridge. You got two or 
more tapes or streamer cartridges. The first tape or cartridge contains the 
standalone programs and a minimal root file system in dump format (see 
dump (5)), the other tape(s) or cartridge(s) contain additional files in cpio 
format. The first tape or cartridge starts with four standalone programs, 
i.e. boot (a boot program), check (a disk formatter program), mkfs (to 
make a new filesystem), and restor (to restore from a dump tape). A dump 
of a minimal root file system follows. Additional filesets are on the second 
tape. 

You start by loading the boot program from the tape or streamer car¬ 
tridge. After that, the boot program can be used to load more programs 
from the tape or other medias. The minitor must prompt you with a 

- Power on (if you want to boot from tape, set the magtape drive to 
ONLINE) 

- hit any key 

the Minitor prompts with 
what ? 


Your input 

Machine Reaction 

rt or rs 

select tape or streamer 

/ 

reads in first file (boot program) 

g 

starts boot program, prompts for new program 
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If your disks are not hardware formatted, or if they have not been checked 
for bad blocks, go to FORMAT, else go to MKFS 

FORMAT 

The second program on the tape, check, formats the disks and checks 
them for bad blocks. If bad blocks are found, they are recorded in a bad 
sector table, together with a replacement block. Thus, the disk appears 
100% ok. 


Your Input 

Machine Reaction 

tm(0,l) or 

load second file (check) from tape 

st(0,l) 

or streamer 


check program starts 


The check program will ask for a device name. You enter rl, hi, rm or hk, 
and the disk number in brackets. The disk number is the physical disk 
number, as interpreted by the controller. You may e.g. have a Fujitsu 80 Mb 
disk, which is "seen" by the controller as three physical disks, 2 RK07s and 
1 RK06. So you would enter the names hk(0), hk(l) and hk(2). The disk 
number must not be confused with major or minor device numbers, or with 
device names, /dev/hkl is not the same as hk(l) for the check program! 

Then you are asked for a command. You enter "f" to format the disk, "b" 
to make a bad sector scan, and "q" to quit. You repeat this sequence for 
all disks, and then enter "exit" to exit the check program. 

MKFS 

The third program on the tape is the mkfs program. It is used to make a 
new root file system. The boot program is still loaded and prompts you for 
a new program: 


Your input 

Machine Reaction 

Comment 

tm(0,2) or 
st(0.2) 

loads mkfs program 

mkfs prompts with "file sys size:" 


8000 or 


enter root fs size for 

9600 or 

9636 

mkfs prompts with "file system?" 

rl, rm or hk resp. 

rl(0.0) or 


enter your type of 

rm(0,0) or 
hk(0.0) 


root device 


8000 blocks are used for RL, 9600 for RM and 9636 for HK. 
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RESTOR 

Now you load the restor program, and read the root file system onto the 
newly formatted disk. 

- hit 1NIT key 
the Minitor prompts with 


Your input 

Machine Reaction 

Comment 

rt or rs 

select tape or streamer 


/ 

reads in first file (boot program) 


e 

starts boot program, 
prompts for new program 


tm(0,3) or 
st(0,3) 

loads restor program 

restor prompts "Tape?" 


tm(0,4) or 


the root file system is the 

st(0.4) 

restor prompts "Disk?" 

4th file on the tape 

*1 
>—« 

o 

o 

w 

O 


enter the type of disk 

rm(O.O) or 
hk(O.O) 

restor prompts 
"last chance before 
scribbling on disk" 

for the root file system 

Hit <Return> 

a few seconds will pass 

wait until restor prompts 


before the tape or the 
streamer cartridge moves 

with "Exit called" 


go to LOADAUNIX. 
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READFLOPPY 

You have a bunch of floppies, which must be read in one by one. One floppy 
contains the standalone programs, the others contain a root filesystem in 
dump format and additional files in cpio format for the usr filesystem. The 
disk is emulated as an RL02. Insert the floppy with standalone programs 
into drive 0 and start the boot program. 


Your input 

Machine Reaction 


rx 

select floppy as boot device 


/boot 

reads in boot program 


e 

starts boot program, 

prompts for new program 


Formatting and checking the disks is analogous to the sequence of actions 
described at READTAPE. So we just give the commands and a short descrip- 

tion here. 



Your input 

Machine Reaction 

Comment 


boot prompts for a program 

rx(2,0)check 

load disk check/format program 


asks for devname(unit) 


rl(0) 

check/format rl disk 0, 
asks for command 


f 


format disk 

y 


answer each question 
with y for yes 

y 

formats disk, 


b 

bad sector scan 


q 

quit actions for rl(0) 


n(i) 

check/format rl disk 1, 
asks for command 


f 


format disk 

y 


answer each question 
with y for yes 

y 

formats disk, 


b 

bad sector scan 


q 

quit actions for rl(l) 


exit 

exit check program 


rx(2,0)mkfs 

load mkfs from floppy, 
asks file system size 


8000 


root filesystem size 

rl(0.0) 

makes new file system, exits 

rx(2,0)restor 

load restor program, 
asks for "Tape" 
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Change floppy to #1 of root file system 


Your input 

Machine Reaction 

rx(2.0) 

"Tape" is the floppy drive 


asks for "Disk" 

rl(O.O) 

"Disk" is the RL drive 


"last chance before 


scribbling on disk" 

press "return" key 

reads in first floppy, "mount volume 2..." 


Change floppy to #2 of root file system and press return. Repeat this with 
floppy #3, #4 and so on. Eventually, the restor will be done. 

LOADAUNIX 

You now have a root file system. This contains a unix kernel, /unix, 
configured for your system, and a unix kernel, /aunix, that can run on a 
variety of disks. Load /unix with the minitor or with the boot program from 
the root file system and start it. If you have a minitor with autoload capa¬ 
bility, /unix will be loaded automatically after hitting the INIT key, other¬ 
wise, follow the description below. 


Your Input 

Machine Reaction 

Comment 

Hit INIT key 

Minitor prompts with 
if not, press RETURN until 
Minitor prompts with 


hk or 


select disk type 

rm or 


(default is HK) 

rl 



/unix 

load /unix 


e 

start /unix 



If you load /aunix instead of /unix, aunix will ask some questions before it 
comes up. When the kernel asks you whether it shall go into multi user 
mode, answer n for no. 


Your Input 

Machine Reaction 

n 

going Multi-user mode ? (y/n): 

to go multi-user type "init 2". 
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SETDATE 

Set the correct date with the command 
date mmddhhmmyy 


mm 

is the 

month number 

dd 

is the 

day number in the month 

hJi 

is the 

hour number (24 hour system) 

mm 

is the 

minute number 

yy 

is the 

last two digits of the year 


For example: date 0415093084 sets the date to Apr 15, 1984, 9:30 pm. 


This will be usefull if you 


want to make a new kernel. 


MAKEDEV 

Look at the entries in directory /dev. The special files in this directory 
should reflect your hardware configuration. If not, call make for the 
needed entries. 


MKFS 

Next you must make additional filesystems on the disk, first of all the sys¬ 
tem for /usr. The following commands make a default /usr filesystem: 


Device 

Command 

RL: 

mkfs /dev/rrl2 20380 

HK: 

mkfs /dev/rhk2 53636 

RM: 

mkfs /dev/rrm2 105120 


For HK and RM, the logical disk partion for the swap space (minor unit 1) 
can be partly used for a /tmp filesystem, if the main memory has not more 
than 1 megabyte. E.g. for HK, you can use 4000 blocks of the 8910 blocks 
of the swap space for a /tmp filesystem. The 8910 blocks would be divided 
into the /tmp area from 0 to 3999, and the swap space proper from 4000 to 
8909. Both the special files for /tmp (/dev/tmp) and for swap (/dev/swap) 
would have minor unit number 1. For swap, we would have SWPLO = 4000 
instead of 0, and NSWAP = 4910 instead of 8910, in /usr/sys/conf.h. 

After the mkfs for all filesystems, mount them on their respective direc¬ 
tories and read the second tape or cartridge with the /usr files. Make sure 
you are in the / directory (cd /). Use cpio with the options -iBvmd on the 
tape or -iSvmd on the streamer or -ivmd on the floppy: 
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Device 

Commands 

streamer: 

cd / 

cpio -iSvmd </dev/nrstO 

tape: 

cd / 

cpio -iBvmd </dev/nrmtO 

floppy: 

cd / 

cpio -ivmd < /dev/rrx2 


Repeat as many times as there are filesets listed on your distribution 
media. 

NEWKERNEL 

You may configure a Unix kernel specially adopted to your hardware. This 
is best done by calling /etc/newconf in directory /usr/sys, followed by 
make. You may wish to look at the files /usr/sys/conf.h, /usr/sys/c.c and 
/usr/sys/name.c before starting make, and edit them if you want to devi¬ 
ate from the standard values supplied there. After the make, you have a 
new kernel /nunix, which you should try out, as described in newconf(8). 
Go to MODIFETC 

NEWSTAND 

You can immediately boot /unix. 

- Power on (if you want to boot from tape, set the magtape drive to 
ONLINE) 

- hit any key 

the Minitor prompts with 

what ? 


Your input 

Machine Reaction 

Comment 

hk or 


select disk type 

rm or 
rl 


(default is HK) 

/unix 

load /unix 


e 

start /unix 



However, you should edit /usr/sys/name.c in order to introduce correct 
identifying information, followed by make in the directory /usr/sys. 
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In the directory /usr/local/filesets you will find several files with a suffix of 
’list' (e.g. rootlist). These files contain the pathnames of the files distri¬ 
buted with your system. 

In the initial state, as shipped by PCS, the system has only the files from 
rootlist and usrlist copied on its disk(s). If you want to use files from addi¬ 
tional filesets, you have to read them in from your distribution media. 

To read in a new set of files, be aware of the following: 

- first, you have to go to / in all cases 

cd / 

- if reading in filesets from tape or streamer cartridge, first rewind the 
tape or the streamer cartridge and then skip the filesets you do not 
need: 


Device 

Commands 

Comment 

tape: 

< /dev/rmtO 

rewind tape 


tm fsf n 

skip n filesets oh tape 


cpio -iBmvd < /dev/nrmtO 

read a fileset without rewinding 

streamer: 

< /dev/rstO 

rewind streamer cartridge 


stskip n 

skip n filesets on cartridge 


cpio -iSmvd < /dev/nrstO 

read a fileset without rewinding 


Continue by alternating the skip and the read commands according to your 
needs. After having finished reading in the filesets you need, rewind: 


Device 

Commands 

Comment 

tape: 

< /dev/rmtO 

rewind tape 

streamer: 

< /dev/rstO 

rewind streamer cartridge 


- if reading in from floppies, insert the floppies labeled with the fileset you 
need (any order), and use for each floppy the command: 

cpio -ivmd < /dev/rrx2 

If you wish to remove filesets from your disk(s), we suggest to use the files 
/usr/local/filesets/*list to get complete lists of related files. One way to 
do this is to use the shell command listed bellow: 

sed */~#/d’ /usr/local/filesets/xxxlist | sed V-'S/d* | \ 

( while read F; do rm SF; done ) 
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MODIFETC 

There are several files, mainly in /etc, which have to reflect your hardware 
configuration, how many terminals you have, what speeds they run on, 
what kinds of terminals are attached and so on. For a description of the 
files, read manual sections 5 and 8. 


You should inspect the following files and modify them if necessary: 


File 


Reason 


/etc/bcheckrc 
/etc/checklist 
/etc/group 
/etc/inittab 

/etc/issue 
/etc/passwd 
/etc/profile 
/etc/rc 

/ usr / lib/cro ntab 


for definition of TZ 

for your disks, used by fsck, look at old /etc/fstab 
add your own groups, do not modify otherwise 
add your terminals and types, look at old /etc/ttys, 
/etc/ttytype 

will be printed before login 

add your own users, do not modify otherwise 

for definition of TZ, look at old /etc/profile 

add your own mount commands, look at old /etc/rc 

used by clock daemon for regular tasks 


You should examine and modify the following files, if you intend to use 
them: 


File 

Reason 

/etc/checkall 

fsck for your disks 

/etc/file save 

backup shell script 

/etc/gettydefs 

for other speeds 

/etc/motd 

message of the day 

/etc/tape save 

backup shell script 

/usr/lib/acct/holidays 

for local holiday schedule 


REST0R0LD 

If you saved old files, read them in now. 


ENDOFSETUP 

Now all files are set up. You can go into multi user mode with init 2. Make 
sure that you can login at all terminals. 
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This paper is an introduction to programming on the UNIX system. The 
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either directly or through the standard- I/O library. The topics discussed 
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• handling command arguments 

• rudimentary I/O; the standard input and output 

• the standard 1/0 library; file system access 
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• signals - interrupts, etc. 

There is also an appendix which describes the standard I/O library in detail. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 

This paper describes how to write programs that interface with the UNIX operating system 
in a nontrivial way. This includes programs that use files by name, that use pipes, that invoke 
other commands as they run, or that attempt to catch interrupts and other signals during execu¬ 
tion. 

The document collects material which is scattered throughout several sections of The UNIX 
Programmer’s Manual [1] for Version 7 UNIX. There is no attempt to be complete; only gen¬ 
erally useful material is dealt with. It is assumed that you will be programming in C, so you 
must be able to read the language roughly up to the level of The C Programming Language [21. 
Some of the material in sections 2 through 4 is based on topics covered more carefully there. 
You should also be familiar with UNIX itself at least to the level of UNIX for Beginners (31. 

2. BASICS 

2.1. Program Arguments 

When a C program is run as a command, the arguments on the command line are made 
available to the function main as an argument count axgc and an array argv of pointers to 
character strings that contain the arguments. By convention, argv [01 is the command name 
itself, so axgc is always greater than 0. 

The following program illustrates the mechanism: it simply echoes its arguments back to 
the terminal. (This is essentially the echo command.) 

aaiatarge, argv) /* echo arguments •/ 
int arge; 
char •argvt]; 

1 

int i; 

for (i • 1; i < arge; 

priati(" tuhc", argvti], (i<argc-l) ? * ' : '\a'); 

) 

argv is a pointer to an array whose individual elements are pointers to arrays of characters; 
each is terminated by \0, so they can be treated as strings. The program starts by priming 
argv[1 ] and loops until it has printed them all. 

The argument count and the arguments are parameters to main. If you want to keep them 
around so other routines can get at them, you must copy them to external variables. 

2.2. The “Standard Input” and “Standard Output” 

The simplest input mechanism is to read the “standard input,” which is generally the 
user’s terminal. The function getchar returns the next input character each time it is called. 
A file may be substituted for the terminal by using the < convention: if prog uses getchar. 
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then the command line 
prog <file 

causes prog to read file instead of the terminal, prog itself need know nothing about 
where its input is coming from. This is also true if the input comes from another program via 
the pipe mechanism: 

otherprog I prog 

provides the standard input for prog from the standard output of otherprog. 

getchar returns the value EOF when it encounters the end of file (or an error) on what* 
ever you are reading. The value of EOF is normally defined to be -1, but it is unwise to take 
any advantage of that knowledge. As will become dear shortly, this value is automatically 
defined for you when you compile a program, and need not be of any concern. 

Similarly, putchar(c) puts the character c on the “standard output,” which is also by 
default the ter minal. The output can be captured on a file by using >: if prog uses putchar, 

prog xmtfli* 

writes the standard output on outfile instead of the terminal, outfile is created if it 
doesn’t exist; if it already exists, its previous contents are overwritten. And a pipe can be used: 

p r og I othe r p r og 

puts the standard output of prog into the standard input of otherprog. 

The function printf, which formats output in various ways, uses the same mechanism as 
putchar does, so calls to printf and putchar may be intermixed.in any order; the output 
will appear in the order of the calls. 

Similarly, the function scanf provides for formatted input conversion; it will read the 
standard input and break it up into strings, numbers, etc, as desired, scanf uses the same 
mechanism as getchar, so calls to them may also be intermixed. 

Many programs read only one input and. write one output; for such programs I/O with 
getchar, putchar, scanf, and printf may *be entirely a deq u ate, and it is almost always 
enough to get started. This is particularly true if the UNIX pipe facility is used to connect the 
output of one program to the input of the next. For example, the following program strips out 
all ascii control characters from its input (except for newline and tab). 

iinclude <*tdio.h> 

mainO /* ccstxips strip non-graphic character* */ 

( 

int c; 

while ((c - getcharO) t- SOF) 

if ((c >• ' ' u e < 0177) lie— '\tt' lie— '\n') 
putchar(c); 

«x±t(0); 

) 

The line 

#include <stdio.h> 

should appear at the beginning of each source file. It causes the C compiler to read a file 
Uusriinduddsidio.h) of standard routines and symbols that includes the definition of SOF. 

if it is necessary to treat multiple files, you can use cat to collect the files for you: 

cat filal file! ... I ccstrip >output 

and thus avoid learning how to access files from a program. By the way, the call to exit at the 
end is not necessary to make the program work properly, but it assures that any caller of the 






program will see a normal termination status (conventionally 0) from the program when it com¬ 
pletes. Section 6 discusses status returns in more detail. 

3 . THE STANDARD I/O LIBRARY 

The “Standard I/O Library” is a collection of routines intended to provide efficient and 
portable I/O services for most C programs. The standard I/O library is available on each sys¬ 
tem that supports C, so programs that confine their system interactions to its facilities can be 
transported from one system to another essentially without change. 

In this section, we will discuss the basics of the standard I/O library. The appendix con¬ 
tains a more complete description of Its capabilities. 

3.1. File Access 

The programs written so far have all read the standard input and written the standard out¬ 
put, which we have assumed are magically pre-defined. The next step is to write a program that 
accesses a file that is not already connected to the program. One simple example is we, which 
counts the lines, words and characters in a set of files. For instance, the command 

vc x.c y.c 

prints the number of lines, words and characters in x. c and y.c and the totals. 

The question is how to arrange for the named files to be read — that is, how to connect the 
file system names to the I/O statements which actually read the data. 

The rules are simple. Before it can be read or written a file has to- be opened by the stan¬ 
dard library function fopen. fopen takes an external name (like x.c or y.c), does some 
housekeeping and negotiation with the operating system, and returns an internal name which 
must be used in subsequent reads or writes of the file. 

This internal name is actually a pointer, called a file pointer , to a structure which contains 
information about the file, such as the location of a buffer, the current character position in the 
buffer, whether the file is being read or written, and the like. Users don’t need to know the 
details, because part of the standard I/O definitions obtained by including stdio.h is a struc¬ 
ture definition called FILS. The only declaration needed for a file pointer is exemplified by 

FILS *fp, *£op«n(); 

This says that fp is a pointer to a FILE, and fopen returns a pointer to a FILE. (FILE is a 
type name, like int, not a structure tag. 

The actual call to fopen in a program is 

fp » fopen (rune, node); 

The first argument of fopen is the name of the file, as a character string. The second argu¬ 
ment is the mode, also as a character string, which indicates how you intend to use the file. 
The only allowable modes are read ("r"), write ("v"), or append ("a”). 

If a file that you open for writing or appending does not exist, it is created (if possible). 
Opening an existing file for writing causes the old contents to be discarded. Trying to read a 
file that does not exist is an error, and there may be other causes of error as well (like trying to 
read a file when you don’t have permission). If there is any error, fopen will return the null 
pointer value NULL (which is defined as zero in stdio.h). 

The next thing needed is a way to read or write the file once it ts open. There are several 
possibilities, of which getc and putc are the simplest, getc returns the next character from 
a file; it needs the file pointer to tell it what file. Thus 

c • getc(fp) 

places in c the next character from the file referred to by fp; it returns EOF when it reaches 
end of file, putc is the inverse of getc: 
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putc(c, fp) 

puts the character c on the file fp and returns c. getc and putc return EOF on error. 

When a program is started, three files are opened automatically, and file pointers are pro¬ 
vided for them. These files are the standard input, the standard output, and the standard error 
output; the corresponding file pointers are called stdin, stdout, and stderr. Normally 
these are all connected to the terminal, but may be redirected to files or pipes as described in 
Section 2.1 stdin, stdout and stderr are pre-defined in the I/O library as the standard 
input, output and error files; they may be used anywhere an object of type FILE * can be. 
They are constants, however, not variables, so don’t try to assign to them. 

With some of the preliminaries out of the way, we can now write wc. The basic design is 
one that has been found convenient for many programs; if there are command-line arguments, 
they are processed in order. If there are no arguments, the standard input is processed. This 
way the program can be used stand-alone or as part of a larger process. 

•include <atdio.h> 

neintargc, argv) /* we; count lines, words, chars */ 
int arge; 
char *argvt]; 

( 

int c, i, i n word; 

FILE *fp, *£open(); 

long lined:, worded, chared; 

long tlinecd * 0, tworded ■ 0, tchaxce ■ 0; 

i - 1; 
fp — addin; 
do ( 

if (arge > 1 && (fp-fopen(argv(i], "r")) — HULL) { 

fprindf(sdderr, "vc: can't open *e\n", argv[i]); 
continue; 

) 

linecd • worded -• chared - inword - 0; 
while ((c • getc(fp)) !- SOT) ( 
charcd-M.; 
if (c — '\n') 
linect-M*;- 

if (c — ' ' lie- '\t' lie- '\n'l 
inword - 0; 

else if (inword ■— 0) ( 
inword — 1; 
worded 

) 

) 

P*ind£("%71d %71d *71d H , linecd, worded, chared); 

printf (arge > 1 ? " %a\n" : "\n", argv(i]); 

fclose(fp); 

tlinecd +— linect; 

dworded +— worded; 

tcharcd chared; 

I while (+>i < arge); 
if (arge > 2) 

P r ^ at -("^71d %71d *71d todalNn", tlinecd, tworded, tcharcd); 
•xit(O); 

) 

The function fprintf is identical to printf. save that the first argument is a file pointer that 
specifies the file to be written. 
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The function fclose is the inverse of fopen; it breaks the connection between the file 
pointer and the external name that was established by fopen, freeing the file pointer for 
another file. Since there is a limit on the number of files that a program may have open simul¬ 
taneously, it’s a good idea to free things when they are no longer needed. There is also another 
reason to call fclose on an output file — it flushes the buffer in which putc is collecting out¬ 
put. (fclose is called automatically for each open file when a program terminates normally.) 

3.2. Error Handling — Stderr and Exit 

stderr is assigned to a program in the same way that stdin and stdout are. Output 
-written on stderr appears on the user’s terminal even if the standard output is redirected, wc 
writes its diagnostics on stderr instead of stdout so that if one of the files can’t be accessed 
for some reason, the message finds its way to the user’s terminal instead of disappearing down 
a pipeline or into an output file. 

The program actually signals errors in another way, using the function exit to terminate 
program execution. The argument of exit is available to whatever process called it (see Sec¬ 
tion 6), so the success or failure of the program can be tested by another program that uses this 
one as a sub-process. By convention, a return value of 0 signals that all is well; non-zero 
values signal abnormal situations. 

i exit itself calls fclose for each open output file, to flush out any buffered output, then 
calls a routine named _exit. The function _exit causes immediate termination without any 
buffer flushing; it may be called directly if desired. 

3.3. Miscellaneous I/O Functions 

The standard I/O library provides several other I/O functions besides those we have illus¬ 
trated above. 

Normally output with pure, etc., is buffered (except to stderr); to force it out immedi¬ 
ately, use fflush(fp). 

fscanf is identical to scanf, except that its first argument is a file pointer (as with 
fprintf) that specifies the file from which the input comes; it returns EOF at end of file. 

The functions sscanf and sprintf are identical to fscanf and fprintf, except that 
the first argument names a character string instead of a file pointer. The conversion is done 
from the string for sscanf and into it for sprintf. 

fgets(buf, size, fp) copies the next line from fp, up to and including a newiine, 
into buf; at most size-1 characters are copied; it returns NULL at end of file, 
fputs (buf, fp) writes the string in buf onto file fp. 

The function ungetc (c, fp) “pushes back” the character c onto the input stream fp; a 
subsequent call to getc, fscanf, etc., will encounter c. Only one character of pushback per 
file is permitted. 

4. LOW-LEVEL I/O 

This section describes the bottom level of I/O on the UNIX system. The lowest level of 
I/O in UNIX provides no buffering or any other services; it is in fact a direct entry into the 
operating system. You are entirely on your own, but on the other hand, you have the most 
control over what happens. And since the calls and usage are quite simple, this isn’t as bad as 
it sounds. 

4.1 . File Descriptors 

In the UNIX operating system, all input and output is done by reading or writing files, 
because all peripheral devices, even the user’s terminal, are files in the file system. This means 
that a single, homogeneous interface handles all communication between a program and peri¬ 
pheral devices. 








In the most general case, before reading or writing a file, it is necessary to inform the sys¬ 
tem of your intent to do so, a process called “opening” the file. If you are going to write on a 
file, it may also be necessary to create it. The system chedcs your right to do so (Does the file 
exist? Do you have permission to access it?), and if all is well, returns a small positive integer 
cailed a file descriptor. Whenever I/O is to be done on the file, the file descriptor is used instead 
of the name to identify the file. (This is roughly analogous to the use of READ (5,...) and 
WR1TE(6,...) in Fortran.) All information about an open file is maintained by the system; the 
user program refers to the file only by the file descriptor. 

The file pointers discussed in section 3 are similar in spirit to file descriptors, but file 
descriptors are more fundamental. A file pointer is a pointer to a structure that contains, 
among other things, the file descriptor for the file in question. 

Since input and output involving the user’s terminal are so common, special arrangements 
exist to make this convenient. When the command interpreter (the “shell”) runs a program, it 
opens three files, with file descriptors 0, 1, and 2, called the standard input, the standard out¬ 
put, and the standard error output. All of these are normally connected to the terminal, so if a 
program reads file descriptor 0 and writes file descriptors 1 and 2. it can do terminal I/O 
without worrying about opening the files. 

If I/O is redirected to and from files with < and >, as In 
prog <±nfil* >outfil« 

the shell changes the default assignments for file descriptors 0 and 1 from the terminal to the 
named files. Similar observations hold if the input or output is associated with a pipe. Nor¬ 
mally file descriptor 2 remains attached to the terminal, so error messages can go there; In all 
cases, the file assignments are changed by the shell, not by the program. The program does not 
need to know where its input comes from nor where its output goes, so long as it uses file 0 for 
input and 1 and 2 for output. 

4.2. Read and Write 

All input and output is done by two functions called read and write. For both, the first 
argument is a file descriptor. The second argument is a buffer in your program where the data 
is to come from or go to. The third argument is the number of bytes to be transferred. The 
calls are 

n.read * readlfd, buf, n); 
n_writt«n • write(fd, buf, a); 

Each call returns a byte count which is the number of bytes actually transferred. On reading, 
the number of bytes returned may be less than the number asked for, because fewer than n 
bytes remained to be read. (When the file is a terminal, read normally reads only up to the 
next newline, which is generally less than what was requested.) A return value of zero bytes 
implies end of file, and -1 indicates an error of some sort. For writing, the returned value is 
the number of bytes actually written; it is generally an error if this isn’t equal to the number 
supposed to be written. 

The number of bytes to be read or written is quite arbitrary. The two most common values 
are 1, which means one character at a time (“unbuffered”), and 512, which corresponds to a 
physical blocksize on many peripheral devices. This latter size will be most efficient, but even 
character at a time I/O is not inordinately expensive. 

Putting these facts together, we can write a simple program to copy its input to its output. 
This program will copy anything to anything, since the input and output can be redirected to 
any file or device. 






idafine BUTSIZS 512 /* bear size for PDP-11 UNIX */ 

main(} /* copy input to output */ 

( 

char buf[BC7SIZZ]; 
int n; 

while ((n ■ read(Q, buf, BUFSI2E)) > 0) 
write(1, buf, n); 
exit(0); 

) 

If the file size is not a multiple of BUFSIZ2, some read will return a smaller number of bytes 
to be written by write; the next call to read after that will return zero. 

It is instructive to see how read and write can be used to construct higher level routines 
like getchar, putchar, etc. For example, here is a version of get char which does 
unbuffered input. 

♦define CMASX 0377 /* for making char's > 0 */ 

getchar() /• unbuffered single character input •/ 

{ 

char e; 

returnt (read(0, &c, 1) >0) ? e 6 CMASX : SOD; 

} 

c must be declared char, because read accepts a character pointer. The character being 
returned must be masked with 0377 to ensure that it is positive; otherwise sign extension may 
make it negative. (The constant 0377 is appropriate for the PDP-11 but not necessarily for 
other machines.) 

The second version of getchar does input in big chunks, and hands out the characters 
one at a time. 

♦define CMASX 0377 /* for making char's > 0 */ 

♦define BUFSIZE SI 2 

getcharO /* buffered version */ 

( 

static char buf[BUPSIZZ]; 

static char «bufp « buf; 

static int n - 0; 

if (n 0) ( /* buffer is empty •/ 

n • read(0, buf, BtJFSIZS); 
bufp - buf; 

) 

return((—n >- 0) ? *bufp++ & CMASX : EOF); 

) 

4.3. Open, Creat, Close, Unlink 

Other than the default standard input, output and error files, you must explicitly open files 
in order to read or write them. There are two system entry points for this, open and creat 
[sicl. 

open is rather like the fopen discussed in the previous section, except that instead of 
returning a file pointer, it returns a file descriptor, which is just an int. 
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fd - op*n(njun«, rvaodc); 

As with fopen, the name argument is a character string corresponding to the external file 
name. The mode argument is different, however rwmoda is 0 for read, 1 for write, and 
2 for read and write access, open returns -1 if any error occurs; otherwise it returns a valid 
file descriptor. 

It is an error to try to open a file that does not exist. The entry point exeat is provided 
to create new files, or to re-write old ones. 

£d * cruelaaM, paode); 

returns a file descriptor if it was able to create the file called name, and -1 if not. If the file 
already exists, exeat will truncate it to zero length; it is not an error to exeat a file that 
already exists. 

If the file is brand new, exeat creates it with the protection mode specified by the jsnode 
argument In the UNIX file system, there are nine bits of protection information associated 
with a file, controlling • read, write and execute permission for the owner of the file, for the 
owner’s group, and for all others. Thus a three-digit octal number is most convenient for 
specifying the permissions. For example, 0755 specifies read, write and execute permission for 
the owner, and read and execute permission for the group and everyone else. 

To illustrate, here, is a simplified version of the UNIX utility cp,- a program which copies one 
file to another. (The main simplification is that our version copies only one file, and does not 
permit the second argument to be a directory.) 

♦define HULL 0 
♦define BUTSIZZ 512 

♦define PMODS 0644 /• RW fox owner, R fox group, others •/ 

mein(ergo, ergv) /* cp: copy £1 to f2 •/ 
int ergo; 
cher *argv(]; 

( 

int £1, £2, n; 
cher buf [BUTSIZZ1; 

if (ergo !- 3) 

error("Oeege: cp froa to", HULL); 
if ((£1 * open(ergv(1], 0)) -1) 

error("cp: can't open me", ergv[1]); 
if ((£2 - creat(ergv{2], RHODE)) — -1) 

errorCcp: cen't create as**, ergv(21); 

while ((n • readtfl, buf, BUTSIZZ)) > 0) 
if (write(£2, buf, n) !- n) 

errorO*cp:. write error**, MULL); 

exit(0); 

1 . 

error(el, s2) /* print error mesaege end die •/ 

cher *e1, *e2; 

t 

printftal, «2); 
printf("\n"); 
exit (1); 

) 
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As we said earlier, there is a limit (typically 15-25) on the number of files which a program 
may have open simultaneously. Accordingly, any program which intends to process many files 
must be prepared to re-use file descriptors. The routine close breaks the connection between 
a file descriptor and an open file, and frees the file descriptor for use with some other file. Ter¬ 
mination of a program via exit or return from the main program closes all open files. 

The function unlink (filename) removes the file filename from the file system. 

4.4. Random Ac ce ss — Seek and Lseek 

File I/O is normally sequential: each read or write takes place at a position in the file 
right after the previous one. When necessary, however, a file can be read or written in any 
arbitrary order. The system call lseek provides a way to move around in a file without actu¬ 
ally reading or writing: 

lseek(fd, offset, origin); 

forces the current position in the file whose descriptor is fd to move to position offset, 
which is taken relative to the location specified by origin. Subsequent reading or writing will 
begin at that position, offset is a long; fd and origin are int’s. origin can be 0, 1, 
or 2 to specify that offset is to be measured from the beginning, from the current position, 
or from the end of the file respectively. For example, to append to a file, seek to the end 
before writing: 

lseek (fd, OX., 2); 

To get back to the beginning (“rewind”), 

lseek(fd, 0L, 0); 

Notice the 0L argument; it could also be written as (long) 0. 

With lseek. it is possible to treat files more or less like large arrays, at the price of slower 
access. For example, the following simple function reads any number of bytes from any arbi¬ 
trary place in a file. 

geelfd, pos, buf, n) /• read a byres from position pom •/ 
int fd, a; 
long pos; 
char *buf; 

l 

lseek(fd, pos, 0); /• get to pos */ 

return(read(fd, buf, n)); 

) 

In pre-version 7 UNIX, the basic entry point to the I/O system is called seek, seek is 
identical to lseek, except that its offset argument is an int rather than a long. Accord¬ 
ingly, since PDP-11 integers have only 16 bits, the offset specified for seek is limited to 
65,535; for this reason, origin values of 3, 4, 5 cause seek to multiply the given offset by 
512 (the number of bytes in one physical block) and then interpret origin as if it were 0, l, 
or 2 respectively. Thus to get to an arbitrary place in a large file requires two seeks, first one 
which selects the block, then one which has origin equal to 1 and moves to the desired byte 
within the block. 

4.5. Error Processing 

The routines discussed in this section, and in fact all the routines which are direct entries 
into the system can incur errors. Usually they indicate an error by returning a value of —1. 
Sometimes it is nice to know what sort of error occurred; for this purpose all these routines, 
when appropriate, leave an error number in the external cell ermo. The meanings of the 
various error numbers are listed in the introduction to Section II of the UNIX Programmer's 
Manual, so your program can, for example, determine if an attempt to open a file failed 
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because it did not exist or because the user lacked permission to read it. Perhaps more com¬ 
monly, you may want to print out the reason for failure. The routine perror will print a mes¬ 
sage associated with the value of errno; more generally, sys.«rmo is an array of character 
strings which can be indexed by emo and printed by your program. 

5. PROCESSES 

It is often easier to use a program written by someone else than to invent one’s own. This 
section describes how to execute a program from within another. 

5.1. The “System” Function 

The easiest way to execute a program from another is to use the standard library routine 
system. system one argument, a command string exactly as typed at the terminal 
(except for the newline at the end) and executes it. For instance, to time-stamp the output of 
a p rogram, 

saint) 

{ 

system("date"); 

/* rest of processing */ 

) 

If the command string has to be built from pi ec e s , the in-memory formatting capabilities of 
sprint* may be useful. 

Remember than gate and putc normally buffer their input; terminal I/O will not be prop¬ 
erly synchronized unless this buffering is defeated. For output, use ffluefa; for input, see 
setiuf in the appendix. 

5.2. Low-Level Process Creation — Execi and Execv 

If you’re not using the standard library, or if you need finer control over what happens, you 
will have to construct calls to other programs using the more primitive routines that the stan¬ 
dard library’s system routine is based on. 

The most basic operation is to execute another program without returning, by using the rou¬ 
tine execi. To print the date as the last acuon of a running program, use 

execi ("/'bin/'date", "date", NULL) ; 

The first argument to execi is the file name of the command; you have to know where it is 
found in the file system. The second argument is conventionally the program name (that is, 
the last component of the file name), but this is seldom used except as a place-holder. If the 
command takes arguments, they are strung out after this; the end of the list is marked by a 
NULL argument. 

The execi call overlays the existing program with the new one, runs that, then exits. 
There is no return to the original program. 

More realistically, a program might fail into two or more phases that communicate only 
through temporary files. Here it is natural to make the second pass simply an execi call from 
the first. 

The one exception to the rule that the original program never gets control back occurs 
when there is an error, for example if the file can’t be found or is not executable. If you don’t 
know where date is located, say 

execi ("/bin/data", "data", NULL); 
execi ("/usr/bin/data", "data", NULL); 
fprintf(atderr, "Someone stole 'date'Nn"); 

A variant of execi called execv is useful when you don’t know in advance how many 
arguments there are going to be. The call is 
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execv (filename, argp) ; 

where axgp is an array of pointers to the arguments; the last pointer in the array must be 
NOLL so execv can tell where the list ends. As with execl, filename is the file in which' 
the program is found, and argp[0] is the name of the program. (This arrangement is identi¬ 
cal to the argv array for program arguments.) 

• 

Neither of these routines provides the niceties of normal command execution. There is no 
automatic search of multiple directories — you have to know precisely where the command is 
located. Nor do you get the expansion of metacharacters like <, >, *, ?, and (] in the argu¬ 
ment list. If you want these, use execl to invoke the shell sh. which then does all the work. 
Construct a string commandline that contains the complete command as it would have been 
typed at the terminal, then say 

execl ("/bin/sh", "sh", "-c", commandline, HULL); 

The shell is assumed to be at a fixed place, /hin/sh. Its argument -c says to treat the next 
argument as a whole command line, so it does just what you want. The only problem is in con¬ 
structing the right information in commandline. 

5.3. Control of Processes — Fork and Wait 

So far what we’ve talked about isn’t really all that useful by itself. Now we will show how 
to regain control after running a program with execl or execv. Since these routines simply 
overlay the new program on the old one, to save the old one requires that it first be split into 
two copies; one of these can be overlaid, while the other waits for the new, overlaying program 
to finish. The splitting is done by a routine called fork: 

proc_id - fork(); 

splits the program into two copies, both of which continue to run. The only difference between 
the two is the value of proc_id, the “process id.” In one of these processes (the “child”), 
proc.id is zero. In the other (the “parent”), proc_id is non-zero; it is the process number 
of the child. Thus the basic way to call, and return from, another program is 

if (forkO — 0) 

execl ("/bin/ sh", "sh”, "-c", and, NOLL); /* in cbild */ 

And in fact, except for handling errors, this is sufficient. The fork makes two copies of the 
program. In the child, the value returned by fork is zero, so it calls execl which does the 
command and then dies. In the parent, fork returns non-zero so it skips the execl. (If 
there is any error, fork returns -1). 

More often, the parent wants to wait for the child to terminate before continuing itself. 
This can be done with the function wait: 

int statue; 
if (forkO — 0) 

£2CCOX (•••)/ 
wait(^status); 

This still doesn’t handle any abnormal conditions, such as a failure of the execl or fork, or 
the possibility that there might be more than one child running simultaneously. (The wait 
returns the process id of the terminated child, if you want to check it against the vaiue returned 
by fork.) Finally, this fragment doesn’t deal with any funny behavior on the part of the child 
(which is reported in status). Still, these three lines are the heart of the standard library’s 
system routine, which we’ll show in a moment. 

The status returned by wait encodes in its low-order eight bits the system’s idea of the 
child’s termination status; it is 0 for normal termination and non-zero to indicate various kinds 
of problems. The next higher eight bits are taken from the argument of the call to exit which 
caused a normal termination of the child process. It is good coding practice for all programs to 
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return meaningful status. 

When a program is called by the shell, the three file descriptors 0, 1, and 2 are set up point¬ 
ing at the right files, and all other possible file descriptors are available for use. When this pro¬ 
gram calls another one, correct etiquette suggests making sure the same conditions hold. Nei¬ 
ther fork nor the exec calls affects open files in any way. If the parent is buffering output 
that must come out before output from the child, the parent must flush its buffers before the 
execl. Conversely, .if a caller buffers an input stream, the called program will lose any infor¬ 
mation that has been read by the caller. 

5.4. Pipes 

A pipe is an I/O channel intended for use between two cooperating processes: one process 
writes into the pipe, while the other reads. The system looks after buffering the data and syn¬ 
chronizing the two processes. Most pipes are created by the shell, as in 

la I ps 

which connects the standard output of Is to the standard input of pr. Sometimes, however, it 
is most convenient for a process to set up its own plumbing; in this section, we will illustrate 
how the pipe connection is established and used. 

The system call pipe creates a pipe. Since a pipe is used for both reading and writing, two 
file descriptors are returned; the actual usage is like this: 

iac fd[21; 

atae • pipe(fd); 

if (star —> -1) 

/*- there was. an error ... •/ 

fd is an array of two file descriptors, where fd[0] is the read side of the pipe and fd[1 ] is 
for writing. These may be used in read, write and close calls just like any other file 
descriptors. 

If a process reads a pipe which is empty, it will wait until data arrives; if a process writes 
into a pipe which is too full, it will wait until the pipe empties somewhat If the write side of 
the pipe is dosed, a subsequent read will encounter end of file. 

To illustrate the use of pipes in a realistic setting, let us write a function called 
pop«n(and, mode), which creates a process cad (just as system does), and returns a file 
descriptor that will either read or write that process, according to mode. That is, the call 

four “ pop*n("pr", writs); 

creates a process that executes the pr command; subsequent write calls using the file descrip¬ 
tor f out will send their data to that process through the pipe. 

popen first creates the the pipe with a pipe system call; it then forks to create two 
copies of itself. The child derides whether it is supposed to read or write, doses the other side 
of the pipe, then calls the shell (via execl) to run the desired process. The parent likewise 
closes the end of the pipe it does not use. These doses are necessary to make end-of-file tests 
work properly. For example, if a child that intends to read fails to dose the write end of the 
pipe, it will never see the end of the pipe file, just because there is one writer potentially active. 
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♦include <stdio.h> 

♦define READ 0 
♦define WRITS 1 

♦define tse(a, b) (mode ** READ ? (b) : (*)) 
static int popen_pid; 

pop«n(cmd, mode) 
char *cmd; 
int mode; 

l 

int pC2]; 

if (pipe<p) < 0) 
return (NOU.); 

if ((popen_pid ■ forJeO) “ 0) { 

close(tat(pCWRITZ], p(R£AD])); 

close(tat(0 1 1)); 

dup(tat(p[READ], p(WRITS])); 

close(tat(p[READ], pCWRITE])); 

exeel("/bin/sh n , "ah", "-c", cmd, 0); 

.axled); /• disaster has occurred if we get here •/ 

) 

if (popen_pid — -1) 
return(MULL); 

close(tat(p(READ], p(WRITE])); 

return(tat(p(WRITS], p(REAS])); 

I 

The sequence of closes in the child is a bit tricky. Suppose that the task is to create a child 
process that will read data from the parent. Then the first close doses the write side of the 
pipe, leaving the read side open. The lines 

close(tat(0, 1)); 

dup(tat(p(READ], p(WRITS])); 

are the conventional way to assodate the pipe descriptor with the standard input of the child. 
The close doses file descriptor 0, that is, the standard input, dup is a system call that returns 
a duplicate of an already open file descriptor. File descriptors are assigned in increasing order 
and the first available one is returned, so the effect of the dup is to copy the file descriptor for 
the pipe (read side) to file descriptor 0; thus the read side of the pipe- becomes the standard 
input. (Yes, this is a bit tricky, but it’s a standard idiom.) Finally, the old read side of the pipe 
is dosed. 

A similar sequence of operations takes place when the child process is supposed to write 
from the parent instead of reading. You may find it a useful exercise to step through that case. 

The job is not quite done, for we still need a function pclose to close the pipe created by 
popen. The main reason for using a separate function rather than close is that it is desirable 
to wait-for the termination of the child process. First, the return value from pclose indicates 
whether the process succeeded. Equally important when a process creates several children is 
that only a bounded number of unwaited-for children can exist, even if some of them have ter¬ 
minated; performing the wait lays the child to rest. Thus; 
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lincluda <aignal.h> 

pcloaalfd) /* cloaa pip« fd */ 

i»« fd; 

( 

rt^litu r, (*ha«ac)0, (*ia«a«)(), (*ga«ae)(); 
ine statua; 

•xtsrn iat popen_pid; 

* ' glos«(fd); 

iatat - signal (SXGXHT, SIG_IGM) ; 
gatat -• signal(SIGgOIT, SIG.ZGK); 
ha tat » signal(SXGHUP, SXSJEQt); 

whila ((r • wait(aatatua)) I« pop«n_pid && r !• >1); 
id (r — -1) 

statua • -1; 
signal(SXGXST, iatatt); 
signal (3XGQCXT> gatat); 
signal(3XCHUP , hatat); 
return(atatua); 

) 

The calls to signal make sure that ho interrupts, etc., interfere with the waiting p r oces s; this 
is the topic of the next section. 

The routine as written has the limitation that only one pipe may be open at once, beca u se 
of the single shared variable popen_pid; it really should be an array indexed by file descrip¬ 
tor. A popan function, with slightly different arguments and return value is available as part 
of the standard I/O library discussed below. As currently written, it shares the same limitation. 

6. SIGNALS — INTERRUPTS AND ALL THAT 

This section is concerned with how to deal gracefully with signals from the outside world 
(like interrupts), and with program faults. Since there’s nothing very useful that can be done 
from within C about program faults, which arise mainly from illegal memory refe re nces or from 
execution of peculiar instructions, we’ll discuss only the outside-world signals: interrupt, which 
is sent when the DEL character is typed; quit, generated by the FS character; hangup, caused by 
hanging up the phone; and terminate, generated by the kill command. When one of these 
events occurs, the signal is sent to ail processes which were started from the corresponding ter¬ 
minal; unless other arrangements have been made, the signal terminates the pr o ce ss . In the 
quit case, a core image file is written for debugging purposes. 

The routine which alters the default action is called signal. It has two arguments: the 
first specifies the signal, and the second specifies how to treat it The first argument is just a 
number code, but the second is the address is either a function, or a somewhat strange code 
that requests that the signal either be ignored, or that it be given the default action. The 
include file signal. h gives names for the various arguments, and should always be included 
when signals are used. Thus 

iincluda <signal.h> 

• • » 

signal(SXGXST, SIG.IGH); 
causes interrupts to be ignored, while 
signal (SXGXHT, SXG.DJT.) ; 

restores the default action of process termination. In ail cases, signal returns the previous 
value of the signal. The second argument to signal may instead be the name of a function 
(which has to be declared explicitly if the compiler hasn’t seen it already). In this case, the 
named routine will be called when the signal occurs. Most commonly this facility is used to 
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allow the program to clean up unfinished business before terminating, for example to delete a 
temporary filet 

•Include <aignal.h> 

mein() 

( 

int onintr(); 

* 

if (signal(SIGXHT, SXG_IGN) t- SXG.XGN) 
signal(SXGXMT, onintr); 

/* Process ... */ 

exit(0); 

) 

onintr() 

{ 

u n l ink (tempfile); 
exit (1); 

1 

Why the test and the double call to signal? Recall that signals like interrupt are sent to 
ail processes started from a particular terminal. Accordingly, when a program is to be run non- 
interacttvely (started by &), the shell turns off interrupts for it so it won’t be stopped by inter¬ 
rupts intended for foreground proc esses . If this program began by announcing that all inter¬ 
rupts were to be sent to the onintr routine regardless, that would undo the shell’s effort to 
protect it when run in the background. 

The solution, shown above, is to test the state of interrupt handling, and to continue to 
ignore interrupts if they are already being ignored. The code as written depends on the fact 
that signal returns the previous state of a particular signal. If signals were already being 
ignored, the process should continue to ignore them; otherwise, they should be caught. 

A more sophisticated program may wish to intercept an interrupt and interpret it as a 
request to stop what it is doing and return to its own command-processing loop. Think of a 
text editor interrupting a long printout should not cause it to terminate and lose the work 
already done. The outline of the code for this case is probably best written like this: 

•include <signal.h> ■ 

•include <aetjmp.h> 

jmpjDuf sjbuf; 

mein () 

{ 

int (*iatat)(), onintr(); 

i*cet ■ signal(SIGINT, SXG_IGN); /• save original status »/ 

setjmp(sjbuf); /* save current stack position */ 
if (istat l» SIG_IGN) 

signal(SXGINT, onintrj; 

/* main processing loop */ 

) 
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onintx() 

( 

printf("NnlntarruptNn"); 

longjmp(sjbuf) ; /* return to sav*d state */ 

1 

The include file s e t jtap. h declares the type jnrp_buf an - object in which the state can be 
saved, sjbuf is such an object; it is an array of some sort. The aetjmp routine then saves 
the state of things. When an interrupt occurs, a call is forced to the onintr routine, which 
can print a message, set flags, or whatever, longjmp takes as argument an object stored into 
by sat jmp* and restores control- to the location after the call to aetjmp, so control (and the 
stack level) will pop back to the place in the main routine where the signal is set up and the 
main loop entered. Notice, by the way, that the signal gets set again after an interrupt occurs. 
This is necessary; most signals are automatically reset to their default action when they occur. 

Some programs that want to detect signals simply can’t be stopped at an arbitrary point, for 
example in the middle of updating a linked list. If the routine called on occurrence of a signal 
sets a flag and then returns instead of calling exit: or longjmp, execution will continue at the 
exact point it was interrupted. The interrupt flag can then be tested later. 

There is one difficulty associated with this approach. Suppose the program is reading the 
terminal when the interrupt is sent. The specified routine is duly called; it sets its flag and 
returns. If it were really true, as we said above, that “execution resumes at the exact point it 
was interrupted,” the program would continue reading the terminal until the user typed another 
tine. This behavior might well be confusing, since the user might not know that the program is 
reading; he presumably would prefer to have the signal take effect instantly. The method 
chosen to resolve this difficulty is to terminate the terminal read when execution resumes after 
the signal, returning an error code which indicates what happened. 

Thus programs which catch and resume execution after signals should be prepared for 
“errors” which are caused by interrupted system calls. (The ones to watch out for are reads 
from a terminal, wait, and pauaa.) A program whose onintr program just sets inti lag, 
resets the interrupt signal, and returns, should usually include code like the following when it 
reads the standard input: 

if (getcherO — 207) 
if (intflag) 

/* 207 caused by interrupt */ 

•la* 

/* true end-o£-file */ 

A final subtlety to keep in mind becomes important when signal-catching is combined with 
execution of other programs. Suppose a program catches interrupts, and also includes a method 
(like in the editor) whereby other programs can be executed. Then the code should look 
something like this: 

if (forkO — 0) 

exacl(...); 

signal (SIGINT, SIG.IGS) ; /* ignor* interrupts */ 
wait Ueta tux) ; /• until the child ia dona •/ 
signal (SIGIUT, onintr); /* restore interrupts */ 

Why is this? Again, it’s not obvious but not really difficult. Suppose the program you call 
catches its own interrupts. If you interrupt the subprogram, it will get the signal and return to 
its main loop, and probably read your terminal. But the calling program will also pop out of its 
wait for the subprogram and read your terminal. Having two processes reading your terminal is 
very unfortunate, since the system figuratively flips a coin to decide who should get each line of 
input. A simple way out is to have the parent program ignore interrupts until the child is done. 
This reasoning is reflected in the standard I/O library function system: 
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♦include <signal.h> 

systea(s) /* run command string s •/ 
char *s; 

< 

int status, pid, w; 

register int (*istat)(), (*gstat)(); 

if ((pid - forJeO) — 0) { 

execl("/Pin/sd", "sh", "-c", s, 0); 

.exit (127); 

) 

istat - signal(SIGXNT, SXG.IGH); 
gstat - signal (SXGgtJXT, SXG.IGH); 

while ((w * waitUatatus)) I- pid &* w l« -1) 

« 

if (w — -1) 

status - -1; 
signal (SXGX2IT, istat); 
signal(SIGQOXT, gstat); 
return(status); 

) 

As an aside on declarations, the function signal obviously has a rather strange second 
argument. It is in fact a pointer to a function delivering an integer, and this is also the type of 
the signal routine itself. The two values SXG.XGN and SXG.07L have the right type, but are 
chosen so they coincide with no possible actual functions. For the enthusiast, here is how they 
are defined for the POP* 11; the definitions should be sufficiently ugly and nonportable to 
encourage use of the include file. 

♦define SXG.DFL (int (*) 0)0 
♦define SXG.XGN (int (♦){))1 
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Appendix — The Standard I/O Library 

D. M. Ritchie 

Bell Laboratories 
Murray Hill, New Jersey 07974 

The standard I/O library was designed with the following goals in mind. 

1. It must be as efficient as possible, both in time and in space, so that there will be no hesita¬ 
tion in using it no matter how critical the application. 

2. It must, be simple to use, and also free of the magic numbers and mysterious calls whose 
use mars the understandability and portability of many programs using older packages. 

3. The interface provided should be applicable on all machines, whether or not the programs 
which implement it are directly portable to other systems, or to machines other than the 
Pt>P-ll running a version of UNIX. 

1. General Usage 

Each program using the library must have the line 
liaelude <acdio.h> 

which defines certain macros and variables. The routines are in the normal C library, so no 
special library argument is needed for loading. All names in the include file intended only for 
internal use begin with an underscore _ to reduce the possibility of collision with a user name. 
The nimes intended to be visible outside the package are 

stdin The name of the standard input file 
stdout The name of the standard output file 
stderr The name of the standard error file 

EOF is actually —1, and is the value returned by the read routines on end-of-file or error. 

HULL is a notation for the null pointer, returned by pointer-valued functions to indicate an 

error 

FILE expands to struct: _iob and is a useful shorthand when declaring pointers to 
streams. 

BUFSI2 is a number (viz. 512) of the size suitable for an I/O buffer supplied by the user. 

See sethuf, below. 

getc, getchar, putc, putchar, feof, ferror, filano 

are defined as macros. Their actions are described below; they are mentioned here 
to point out that it is not possible to redeclare them and that they are not actually 
functions; thus, for example, they may not have breakpoints set on them. 

The routines in this package offer the convenience of automatic buffer allocation and out¬ 
put flushing where appropriate. The names stdin. stdout, and stderr are in effect con¬ 
stants and may not be assigned to. 

2. Calls 

FILE *fopen(filename, type) char ^filename, *type; 

opens the file and, if needed, allocates a buffer for it. filename is a character string 
specifying the name, type is a character string (not a single character). It may be "r*\ 
"w w , or "a" to indicate intent to read, write, or append. The value returned is a file 
pointer. If it is HULL the attempt to open failed. 

FILE *freopen(filename, type, ioptr) char ^filename, *type; FILE *ioptr 
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The stream named by ioptr is dosed, if necessary, and then reopened as if by f open. If 
the attempt to open fails, NULL is returned, otherwise ioptr, which will now refer to the 
new file. Often the reopened stream is stdin or stdout. 

int getc (i optr ) FILS * i optr; 

returns the next character from the stream named by ioptr, which is a pointer to a file 
such as returned by fopen. or the name stdin. The integer EOF is returned on end-of- 
file or when an error occurs. The null character \0 is a legal character. 

int fgetc(ioptr) FILE ★ioptr; 

acts like getc but is a genuine function, not a macro; so it can be pointed to, passed as an 
argument, etc. 

putc(c, ioptr) FILE ★ioptr; 

putc writes the character c on the output stream named by ioptr. which is a value 
returned from fopen of perhaps stdout or stderr. The character is returned as value, 
but EOF is returned on drror. 

fputc(c, ioptr) FILE *ioptr; 

acts like putc but is a genuine function, not a macro. 

fclose(ioptr) FILE *ioptr; 

The file corresponding to ioptr is closed after any buffers are emptied. A buffer allocated 
bf the I/O system is freed, f close is automatic on normal termination of the program. 

f£lush(ioptr) FILE *ioptr; 

Any buffered information on the (output) stream named by ioptr is written out. Output 
files are normally buffeted if and only if they are not directed to the terminal; however, 
stderr always starts off unbuffered and remains so unless satJbuf is used, or unless it is 
reopened. 

exit(errcode); 

terminates the process and returns its argument as status to the parent. This is a special 
version of the routine which calls ff lush for each output file. To terminate without flush* 
ing, use .exit. 

feof(ioptr) FILE *ioptr; 

returns non*zero when end*of*file has occurred on the specified input stream, 
ferror(ioptr) FILE ★ioptr; 

returns non-zero when an error has occurred while reading or writing the named stream. 
The error indication lasts until the file has been dosed 

getchar(); 

is identical to getc (stdin). 
putchar(c); 

is identical to putc (c, stdout). 

char ★fgetsls, n, ioptr) char *s; FILE ★ioptr; 

reads up to n-1 characters from the stream ioptr into the character pointer s. The read 
terminates with a newline character. The newline character is placed in the buffer followed 
by a null character, fgets returns the first argument, or NULL if error or end-of-fiie 
occurred 

fputs(s, ioptr) char *s; FILE ★ioptr; 

writes the null-terminated string (character array) s on the stream ioptr. No newline is 
appended. No vaiue is returned. 

ungetc(c, ioptr) FILE *ioptr; 


» 
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The argument character c is pushed back on the input stream named by ioptr. Only one 
character may be pushed back. 

print*(format, al , ...) char »*ormat; 

fprint*(ioptr, format, al, ...) FILS *ioptr; char **ormat; 
sprint*(a, format, al, ...)char *s, **ormat; 

print* writes on the standard output, fprint* writes on the named output stream, 
sprint* puts characters in the character array (string) named by s. The specifications are 
as described in section print*(3) of the UNIX Programmer's Manual 

scan*(format, al, ...) char ^format; 

fscan*(ioptr, format, al, ...) FILS *ioptr; char **ormat; 

3 scan* (s, format, al , ...) char *s, ^format; 

scan* reads from the standard input fa can* reads from the named input stream, 
s scan* reads from the character string supplied as s. scan* reads characters, interprets 
them according to a format, and stores the results in its arguments. Each routine expects 
as arguments a control string format, and a set of arguments, each of which must be a 
pointer, indicating where the converted input should be stored. 

scan* returns as its value the number of successfully matched, and assigned input items. 
This can be used to decide how many input items were found On end of file, £07 is 
returned; note that this is different from 0, which means that the next input character does 
not match what was called for in the control string. 

fread(ptr, sireo*(*ptr), niteae, ioptr) FIL2 *ioptr; 
reads nitarns of data beginning at p-fcr from file ioptr. No advance notification that binary 
I/O is beirig done is required; when, for portability reaso n s, it becomes required it will be done 
by adding an additional character to the mode-string on the f open call. 

fvrita(jbtr, sizao*(*ptr) , nitema, ioptr) FILS *ioptr; 

Like freed but in the other direction. 

rewind(ioptr) FXL2 *ioptr; 

rewinds the stream named by ioptr. It is not very useful except on input, since a rewound 
output file is still open only for output 

system(string) char *string; 

The string is executed by the shell as if typed at the terminal. 

getw(ioptr) FILS *ioptr? 

returns the next word from the input stream named by ioptr. £07 is returned on end-of-file 
or error, but since this a perfectly good integer feo* and f error should be used A “word” 
is 16 bits on the PDP-11. 

putw(v, ioptr) FILS *ioptr; 

writes the integer v on the named output stream. 

sethu*(ioptr, buf) FILS *icptr; char *buf; 

setbu* may be used after a stream has been opened but before I/O has started If buf is 
HULL, the stream will be unbuffered Otherwise the buffer supplied will be used It must be a 
character array of sufficient size: • 

char bu*CBC7SIZ); 

fileno(ioptr) FILS *ioptr;. 

returns the integer file descriptor associated with the file. 

fseeJc(ioptr, offset, ptraame) FILS *ioptr; long o**set; 

The location of the next byte in the stream named by ioptr is adjusted offset is a long 
integer. If ptmame is 0, the offset is measured from the beginning of the file; if ptraame is 
1, the offset is measured from the current read or write pointer, if ptmame is 2, the offset is 
measured from the end of the file. The routine accounts properly for any buffering. (When 
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this routine is used on non-UNIX systems, the offset must be a value returned from f-tell and 
the ptmame must be 0). 

long ftell(ioptr) PILE *ioptr; 

The byte offset, measured from the beginning of the file, associated with the named stream is 
returned. Any buffering is properly accounted for. (On non-UNIX systems the value of this 
call is useful only for handing to fseelc, so as to position the file to the same place it was when 
ftell was called.) 

getpw(uid, buf) char *buf; 

The password file is searched for the given integer user ID. If an appropriate line is found, it is 
copied into the character array buf, and 0 is returned. If no line is found corresponding to the 
user ID then 1 is returned. 

char *Tnalloc (nua) / 

allocates nua bytes. The pointer returned is sufficiently well aligned to be usable for any pur¬ 
pose. NULL is returned if no space is available. 

char *calloc(nua, size); 

allocates space for nua items each of size size. The space is guaranteed to be set to 0 and the 
pointer is sufficiently well aligned to be usable for any purpose. NULL is returned if no space is 
available . 


Cfree(ptr) char *ptr; 

Space is returned to the pool used by calloc. Disorder can be expected if the pointer was not 
obtained from calloc. 

The following are macros whose definitions may be obtained by including cctype .h>. 
isalpha (c) returns non-zero if the argument is alphabetic. 
isupper(c) returns non-zero if the argument is upper-case alphabetic, 
islower (c) returns non-zero if the argument is lower-case alphabetic, 
isdigit (c) returns non-zero if the argument is a digit. 

iaapace (c) returns non-zero if the argument is a spacing character tab, newline, carriage 
return, vertical tab, form feed, space. 

iapunct (c) returns non-zero if the argument is any punctuation character, i.e., not a space, 
letter, digit or control character. 

isalnum(c) returns non-zero if the argument is a letter or a digit. 

iaprint(c) returns non-zero if the argument is printable <— a letter, digit, or punctuation 
character. 

iscntrl (c) returns non-zero if the argument is a control character, 
iaascii (c) returns non-zero if the argument is an ascii character, i.e., less than octal 0200. 
toupper (c) returns the upper-case character corresponding to the lower-case letter c. 
tolover (c) returns the lower-case character corresponding to the upper-case letter c. 
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1. NOTATION 

The notation used in this document is a modified BNF similar to that used in 
the MULT1CS PL/1 Language Manual. The operators of the BNF in order of 
decreasing precedence are: 

x ... Repetition: Denotes one or more occurrences of 

x. 

xy Juxtaposition: Denotes an occurrence of x 

followed by an occurrence of y 
xjy Alternation: Denotes an occurrence of x or y 

but not both._ 


Brackets and braces define the order of expression interpretation. The 
subexpression enclosed in brackets is optional. That is, 

[x] denotes zero or one occurrence of x. 

jx|yjz _ denotes an x or a y, followed by a z. _ 

Brackets or braces which appear in a68 syntax will be boldfaced, to distin¬ 
guish them from the meta- brackets and braces. 


2. SOURCE PROGRAM FORMAT 

An a68 program consists of a series of statements, each of which occupies 
exactly one line, i.e., a sequence of characters followed by the newline char¬ 
acter. Form feed, ascii ~L, also serves as a line terminator. Neither multiple 
statements on a single line nor continuation lines are allowed. 

The format of an a68 assembly language statement is: 

[LabelField :] op-code [OperandField] [[comment] 

There are three exceptions to this rule: 

1. Blank lines are permitted. 

2. A statement may contain only a LabelField. The label defined in this 
field has the same value as if it were defined in the LabelField of the 
next statement in the program. For example, the two statements 

sea: 

movw dl,d2 

are equivalent to the single statement — 

sea: movw dl,d2 

3. A line may consist of only the comment field. For example, the two state¬ 
ments below are allowed: 


1 


March 5, 1984 


1 
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| This is a comment field, 
j So is this 


In general, blanks or tabs are allowed anywhere in a statement. For example, 
multiple blanks are allowed in the Operandfleld to separate symbols from 
operators. Blanks are meaningful only when they occur in a character string 
(e.g. as the operand of an .ascii pseudo-op). At least one blank or tab must 
appear between the op-code and the Operandfleld of a statement. 


2.1. Label Fields 

A label is a user-defined symbol which is assigned the value of the current 
location counter and entered into the assembler’s symbol table. The value 
of the label may be either absolute or relocatable; in the latter case, the 
absolute value of the symbol is assigned when the program is linked via Id. 

A label is a symbolic means of referring to a specific location within a pro¬ 
gram. If present, a label always occurs first in a statement and must be 
terminated by a colon. The collection of label definitions in a statement is 
called the Labelfleld. 

The format of a Labelfleld is: 
symbol: [symbol:] ... 


Examples: 

start: 

sea: bar: | Multiple symbols 

71: | A local symbol, defined below 


2.2. Op-code Fields 

The Opcode field of an assembly language statement identifies the state¬ 
ment as either a machine instruction, or an assembler directive. One or 
more blanks (or tabs) must separate the Opcodefleld from the Operand- 
Field in a statement. No blanks are necessary between LabelFields and 
OpcodeFields. but they are recommended to improve readability of the 
program. 

A machine instruction is indicated by an instruction mnemonic. The 
assembly language statement is intended to produce a single executable 
machine instruction. The operation of each instruction is described in the 
manufacturer's user manual. Some conventions used in a68 for instruc¬ 
tion mnemonics are described in section 4 and a complete list of the 
instructions is presented in the appendix. 

March 5, 1984 
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2 
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An assembler directive, or pseudo-op, performs some function during the 
assembly process. It does not produce any executable code, but it may 
assign space in a program for data. 


2.3. Operand Fields 

A distinction is made between OperandField and operand in a68. Several 
machine instructions and assembler directives require two or more argu¬ 
ments, and each of these is referred to as an operand. In general, an 
OperandField consists of zero or more operands, and in all cases, 
operands are separated by a comma. In other words, the format for an 
OperandField is: 

[operand [, operand] ...] 

The format of the OperandField for machine instruction statements is the 
same for all instructions, and is described in section 4. The format of the 
OperandField for assembler directives depends on the directive itself, and 
is included in the directive’s description in section 5 of this manual. 


2.4. Comment Field 

The comment character in a68 is the vertical bar, (|), not the semicolon, 
(;). Use of the semicolon as a comment character will result in an "Invalid 
Operator" error. 

The comment field consists of all characters on a source line following and 
including the comment character. These characters are ignored by the 
assembler. Any character may appear in the comment field, with the obvi¬ 
ous exception of the newline character, which starts a new line. 

A |- line switches listing off. A |+ line switches listing on. 
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3. SYMBOLS AND EXPRESSIONS 

This section describes the various components of a68 expressions: sym¬ 
bols, numbers, terms, and expressions. 


3.1. Symbols 

A symbol consists of a sequence of characters, with the following restric¬ 
tions: 

1. Valid characters include A-Z, a-z, 0-9, period (.), underscore (_), and 
dollar sign (S). 

2. The first character must not be numeric. 

All characters are significant and are checked in comparisons with other 
symbols. Upper and lower cases are distinct, ("One" and "one" are 
separate symbols). 

A symbol is declared when the assembler recognizes it as a symbol of the 
program. A symbol is defined when a value is associated with it. With the 
exception of symbols declared by a .globl directive, all symbols are defined 
when they are declared. A label symbol (which represents an address of 
the program) may not be redefined; all other symbols are allowed to 
receive a new value. 

There are several ways to declare a symbol: 


1. As the label of a statement (See section 2.1). 

2. In a direct assignment statement. 

3. As an external symbol via the .globl directive. 

4. As a common symbol via the .comm directive. 

5. As a local symbol. 

3.2. Direct Assignment Statements 

A direct assignment statement assigns the value of an arbitrary expres¬ 
sion to a specified symbol. The format of a direct assignment statement is: 

symbol = expression 

Examples of valid direct assignments are: 
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▼ect_size = 4 

vectora = OxFFFE 

vectorb = vectora - vect_sdze 

CRLF = OxODOA 

Only one symbol may be assigned in a single statement. 

Any symbol defined by direct assignment may be redefined later in the 
program, in which case its value is the result of the last such statement. A 
local symbol may be defined by direct assignment, though this doesn’t 
make much sense. Label or register symbols may not be redefined. 

If the expression is absolute, then the symbol is also absolute, and may be 
treated as a constant in subsequent expressions (see section 3.4). If the 
expression is relocatable, however, then the symbol is also relocatable, 
and it is considered to be declared in the same program section as the 
expression. See section 3.7 for an explanation of absolute and relocatable 
expressions. 

If the expression contains an external symbol, then the symbol defined by 
the = statement will also be considered external. For example: 

.globl x | x is declared as external symbol 
sum = x | sum becomes an external symbol 

assigns the value of x (zero if it is undefined) to sum and makes sum an 
external symbol. External symbols may be defined by direct assignment. 


3.3. Register Symbols 

Register symbols are symbols used to represent registers in the machine. 
Register symbols are defined in the source descriptor file for a machine in 
the pre-assembly code portion of the file. This portion consists of source 
statements that are assembled before every source program for the 
machine. 

The following symbols are register symbols. 


dO 

dl 

d2 

d3 

d4 

d5 

d6 

d7 

aO 

al 

a2 

a3 

a4 

a5 

a6 

a7 

...SP.... 

P c 

cc 

sr 

usp 





3.4. External Symbols 

A program may be assembled in separate modules, and then linked 
together to form a single program (see Id (I)). External symbols may be 
defined in each of these separate modules. A symbol which is declared 
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(given a value) in one module may be referenced in another module by 
declaring the symbol to be external in both modules. There are two forms 
of external symbols: those defined with the .globl and those defined with 
the .comm directive. 

External symbols are declared with the .globl assembler directive. The 
format is: 

.globl symbol [, symbol] .. . 

For example, the following statements declare the array TABLE and the 
routine SRCH to be external symbols: 

.globl TABLE,SRCH 
TABLE: .=.+20 
SRCH: movl #TABLE,aO 


External symbols are only declared to the assembler. External symbols 
must be defined (i.e. given a value) in some other statement by one of the 
methods mentioned above. They need not be defined in the current pro¬ 
gram; in this case they are flagged as "undefined" in the symbol table. If 
they are undefined, they are considered to have a value of zero in expres¬ 
sions. 

The other form of external symbol is defined with the .comm directive. 
These statement reserve storage in the bss section similar to FORTRAN 
common areas. The format of the statement is: 

.comm name, ConstantExpression 

which causes a68 to declare the name as a common symbol with a value 
equal to the ConstantExpression. For the rest of the assembly this symbol 
will be treated as though it was an undefined global. a68 does not allocate 
storage for common symbols; this task is left to the loader. The loader will 
compute the maximum size of for each common symbol which may appear 
in several load modules, allocates storage for it in the final bss section and 
resolves linkages. 


3.5. Local Symbols 

Local symbols provide a convenient means of generating labels for branch 
instructions, etc. Use of local symbols reduces the possibility of multiply- 
defined symbols in a program, and separates entry point symbols from 
local references, such as the top of a loop. Local symbols cannot be refer¬ 
enced by other object modules. 
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Local symbols are of the form nS where n is any integer. The following are 
valid Local symbols 

IS 

27S 

394S 

A local symbol is defined and referenced only within a single "local symbol 
block" (lsb). A new local symbol block is entered when: 


1. a label is declared: or, 

2. a new program section is entered. 

There is no conflict between local symbols with the same name which 
appear in different local symbol blocks. 


3.6. Assembly Location Counter 

The assembly location counter is the period character, hence its name 
"dot". When used in the operand field of any statement, dot represents the 
address of the first byte of the statement. Even in assembly directives, it 
represents the address of the start of the directive. A dot appearing as the 
third argument in a .byte instruction has the value of the address where 
the first byte was loaded; this address is not updated "during" the 
pseudo-op. 

For example, 

Ralph: movi .,a0 [load value of this instruction into aO 

At the beginning of each assembly pass, the assembler clears the location 
counter. Normally, consecutive memory locations are assigned to each 
byte of generate code. However, the location where the code is stored may 
be changed by a direct assignment altering the location counter: 

. = expression 

This expression must not contain any forward references, and must not 
change from one pass to another. Storage area may also be reserved by 
advancing dot. For example, if the current value of dot is 1000, the direct 
assignment statement: 

Table: .=.+ 100 

would reserve 100 (decimal) bytes of storage, with the address of the first 
byte as the value of Table. The next instruction would be stored at address 
1100. 
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3.7. Program Sections 

As in UNIX, programs to a68 are divided into three sections: text, data and 
bss. The normal interpretation of these sections is: instruction space, ini¬ 
tialized data space and uninitialized data space, respectively. These three 
sections are equivalent as far as a68 is concerned with the exception that 
no instructions or data will be output for the bss section although its size 
will be computed and its symbol values will be output. 

In the first pass of the assembly, a68 maintains a separate location 
counter for each section, thus for code like: 

.text 

sum: movw dl,d2 
.data 

hello: .long 27 
.text 

jnk: addw d2,dl 
.data 

myst: .byte 4 

in the output, sum will immediately precede jnk and hello will immediately 
precede myst. At the end of the first pass, a68 rearranges all the 
addresses so that the sections will be output in the following order: text, 
data and bss. The resulting output file is an executable image file with all 
addresses correctly resolved, with the exception of undefined .globls and 
.comms, For more information on the format of the output file, consult 
the UNIX man entry on a.out files. 


3.8. Constants 

All constants are considered absolute quantities when appearing in an 
expression. 


3.8.1. Numeric Constants 

An a68 numeric constant is a sequence of digits. a68 interprets 
integers as octal, hex, or decimal according to the following conven¬ 
tions. 


octal octal numbers begin with 0 

hex hex numbers begin with Ox or OX 

decimal all other numbers 
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3.9. Operators 

3.9.1. Unary Operators 

There are two unary operators in a68: 

unary minus. 

~ _ logical negation. 


3.9.2. Binary Operators 

Binary operators in a68 include: 


+ Addition; e.g. "3+4" evaluates to 7. 

Subtraction; e.g. "3-4" evaluates to -1., or 
OxFFFFFFFF 

_ Multiplication; e.g. "4*3" evaluates to 12. _ 

Each operator is assumed to work on a 32-bit number. 


3.10. Terms 

A term is a component of an expression. A term may be one of the follow¬ 
ing: 

1. A number. 

2. A symbol. 

3. A term preceded by a unary operator. For example, both "sum" and 
"~sum” may be considered to be terms. Multiple unary operators are 
allowed; e.g. " — A" has the same value as "A". 


3.11. Expressions 

Expressions are combinations of terms joined together by binary opera¬ 
tors. An expression is always evaluated to a 32-bit value. If the instruction 
calls for only one byte, (e.g. .byte), then the low-order byte is used. 

Expressions are evaluated left to right with no operator precedence. Thus 
"1+2*3" evaluates to 9, not 7. Unary operators have precedence over 
binary operators since they are considered part of a term, and both terms 
of a binary operator must be evaluated before the binary operator can be 
applied. 
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A missing expression or term is interpeted as having a value of zero. In 
this case, an "Invalid expression" error will be generated. An "Invalid 
Operator" error means that a valid end-of-line character or binary opera¬ 
tor was not detected after the assembler processed a term. In particular, 
this error will be generated if an expression contains a symbol with an ille¬ 
gal character, or if an incorrect comment character was used. 

Any expression, when evaluated, is either absolute, relocatable, or exter¬ 
nal: 

a. An expression is absolute if its value is fixed. An expression whose 
terms are constants, or symbols whose values are constants via a 
direct assignment statement, is absolute. A relocatable expression 
minus a relocatable term, where both items belong to the same pro¬ 
gram section is also absolute. 

b. An expression is relocatable if its value is fixed relative to a base 
address, but will have an offset value when it is linked, or loaded into 
core. All labels of a program defined in relocatable sections are relo¬ 
catable terms, and any expression which contains them must only 
add or subtract constants to their value. For example, assume the 
symbol "sum" was defined in a relocatable section of the program. 
Then the following demonstrates the use of relocatable expressions: 


sum 

relocatable 

sum+5 

relocatable 

sum *2 

Not relocatable (error) 

2-sum 

Not relocatable (error), since the expression 
cannot be linked by adding sum’s offset to it. 

sum-jnk 

Absolute, since the offsets added to sum and jnk 
cancel each other out. 


c. An expression is external (or global) if it contains an external symbol 
not defined in the current program. The same restrictions on expres¬ 
sions containing relocatable symbols apply to expressions containing 
external symbols. Exception: the expression sum-jnk where both sum 
and jnk are external symbols is not allowed. 
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4. INSTRUCTIONS AND ADDRESSING MODES 

This section describes the conventions used in a68 to specify instruction 
mnemonics and addressing modes. 


4.1. Instruction Mnemonics 

The instruction mnemonics used by a68 are described in the previously 
mentioned Motorola manual with a few variations. Most of the 68000 
instructions can apply to byte, word on long operands, so in a68 the nor¬ 
mal instruction mnemonic is suffixed with b, w, or 1 to indicate which 
length operand was intended. For example, there are three mnemonics 
for the or instruction: orb, orw and orl. Op-codes for instructions with 
unusual opcodes may have additional suffixes, thus in addition to the nor¬ 
mal add variations, there also exist: addqb, addqw and addql for the add 
quick instruction. 

Branch instructions come in two flavors, byte and word. In a68, the byte 
(i.e., short) version is specified by appending the suffix s to the basic 
mnemonic as in beq and beqs. 

In addition to the instructions which explicitly specify the instruction 
length, a68 supports extended branch instructions, whose names are gen¬ 
erally constructed by replacing the b with j. If the operand of the 
extended branch instruction is a simple address in the current segment, 
and the offset to that address is sufficiently small, a68 will automatically 
generate the corresponding short branch instruction. If the offset is too 
large for a short branch, but small enough for a branch, then the 
corresponding branch instruction is generated. If the operand references 
an external address or is complex, then the extended branch instruction 
is implemented either by a jmp or jsr (for jra or jbsr), or by a conditional 
branch (with the sense of the conditional inverted) around a jmp for the 
extended conditional branches. In this context, a complex address is 
either an address which specifies other than normal mode addressing, or 
relocatable expressions containing more than one relocatable symbol, i.e. 
if a, b and c are symbols in the current segment, then the expression 
a+b-c is relocatable, but not simple. 

Note that a68 is not optimal for extended branch instructions whose 
operand addresses the next instruction. The optimal code is no instruc¬ 
tion at all, but a68 currently retains insufficient information to make this 
optimization. The difficulty is that if a68 decides to just eliminate the 
instruction, the address of the next instruction will be the same as the 
address of the (nonexistent) extended branch instruction. This instruc¬ 
tion will then look like a branch to the current location, which would 
require an instruction to be generated. The code that a68 actually gen¬ 
erates for this case is a nop (recall that an offset of zero in a branch 
instruction indicates a long offset). Although this problem may arise in 
compiler code generators, it can easily be handled by a peephole 
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optimizer. 

The algorithm used by a68 for deciding how to implement extended 
branch instructions is described in "Assembling Code for Machines with 
Span-Dependent Instruction," by Thomas G. Szymanski in Communications 
of the ACM, Volume 21, Number 4, pp300-308, April 1978. 

Consult the appendix for a complete list of the instruction op-codes. 


4.2. Addressing Modes 

The following table describes the addressing modes recognized by a68. In 
this table an refers to an address register, dn refers to a data register, Ri 
to either a data or an address register, d to a displacement, which, in a68 
is a constant expression, and xxx to a constant expression. Certain 
instructions, particularly move accept a variety of special registers 
including sp, the stack pointer which is equivalent to a7, sr t. the status 
register, cc, the condition codes of the status register, usp, the user mode 
stack pointer, and pc, the program counter. 


Mode 

Notation 

Example 

Register 

an.dn.sp.pcicc.sr.usp 

movw a3,d2 

Register Deferred 

an@ 

movw a3@,d2 

Postincrement 

an@+ 

movw a3@+,d2 

Predecrement 

an@- 

movw a3@-,d2 

Displacement 

an@(d) 

movw a3@(24),d2 

Word Index 

an@(d, Ri:W) 

movw a3@(16, d2:W),d3 

Long Index 

an@(d, Ri:L) 

movw a3@(l6, d2:L),d3 

Absolute Short 

xxx:W X 

movw 14:W,d2 

Absolute Long 

xxx:L 

movw 14:L,d2 

PC Displacement 

pc@(d) 

movw pc@(20),d3 

PC Word Index 

pc@(d, Ri:W) 

movw pc@(l4, d2:W),d3 

PC Long Index 

pc@(d, Ri:L) 

movw pc@(l4, d2:L),d3 

Normal 

sun 

movw sun,d3 

Immediate 

#xxx 

movw #27+3,d3 


Normal mode actually assembles as absolute long, although the value of 
the constant will be flagged as relocatable to the loader. The notation for 
these modes derived from the Motorola notation with the exception of the 
colon in index mode rather than period. 

The Motorola manual presents different opcodes for instructions that use 
the effective address as data rather than the contents of the effective 
address such as adda for add address. a68 does not make this distinction 
because it can determine the type of the operand from its form. Thus an 

f The access to sr is restricted to specific 68000 instructions. 

$ MUNIX LD(1) does not support short external addresses 
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instruction of the form: 
sun: .word 0 

add! fsun.aO 

will assemble to the add address instruction because sun is known to be 
an address. 

The 68000 tends to be very restrictive in that most instructions accept 
only a limited subset of the address modes above. For example, the add 
address instruction does not accept a data register as a destination. a68 
tries to check all these restrictions and will generate the illegal operand 
error code for instructions that do not satisfy the address mode restric¬ 
tions. 
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5. ASSEMBLER DIRECTIVES 

The following pseudo-ops are available in a68: 


.ascii 

stores character strings 

.asciz 

M 

.byte 

stores 8-bit bytes 

.word 

stores 16-bit words 

.long 

stores 32-bit longwords 

.zerol 

long zeroes 

.text 

Text csect 

.data 

Data csect 

.bss 

Bss csect 

.globl 

declares external symbols 

.extern 

same as .globl 

.comm 

declares common symbols 


5.1. .ascii .asciz 

The .ascii directive translates character strings into their 7-bit ascii 
(represented as 8-bit bytes) equivalents for use in the source program. 
The format of the ascii directive is as follows: 

.ascii "character string" 

The syntax of C-strings is used (\ n is newline, etc.). Obviously, a newline 
must not appear within the character string. 

The .asciz directive is equivalent to the .ascii directive with a zero byte 
automatically inserted as the final character of the string. Thus, when a 
list or text string is to be printed, a search for the null character can ter¬ 
minate the string. 


5.2. .byte .word .long 


The .byte, .word and .long directives are used to reserve bytes and words, 
and to initialize them with certain values. 


The format is: 

[label:] 

[label:] 

[label:] 


.byte [expression] [.expression] . . 
.word [expression] [.expression] .. 
.long [expression] [.expression] . . 
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For example, the first statement reserves one byte for each expression in 
the operand field, and initializes the value of the byte to be the low-order 
byte of the corresponding expression. Note that multiple expressions must 
be separated by commas. A blank expression is interpreted as zero, and 
no error is generated. 

The syntax and semantics for .word, is identical, except that 16-bit words 
are reserved and initialized, of course, and .long uses 32-bit quantities. 


5.3. .text .data .bss 

These statements change the "program section" where assembled code 
will be loaded. 


5.4. .globl .comm 

See section 4.4. 


5.5. .even 

This directive advances the location counter if its current value is odd. 
This is useful for forcing storage allocation like .word directives to be on 
word boundaries. 
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6. ERROR CODES 

If an error is detected during assembly, a message of the form: 
line_no .error_code 

is output to the standard error stream. 

The following .error_codes, and their probable cause, appear below: 

2 Invalid Character. An invalid character for a character constant or 
character string was encountered. 

3 Multiply defined symbol. A symbol appears twice as a label, or an 
attempt to redefine a label using an = statement. 

4 Symbol storage exceeded. No more room is left in the symbol table. 
Assemble portions of the program separately, then bind them together. 

6 Symbol length exceeded. A symbol of more than 31 characters was 
encountered. 

7 Undefined symbol. A symbol not declared by one of the methods men¬ 
tioned above in 'Symbols’ way encountered. This happens when an 
invalid instruction mnemonic is used. This also occurs when an invalid or 
non-printing character occurs in the statement. 

8 Invalid Constant. An invalid digit was encountered in a number. 

9 Invalid Term. The expression evaluator could not find a valid term: sym¬ 
bol, constant or expression. An invalid prefix to a number or a bad sym-- 
bol name in an operand will generate this. 

10 Invalid Operator. Check the operand field for a bad operator. 

11 Non-relocatable expression. If an expression contains a relocatable sym¬ 
bol (e.g. label) then the only operations that can be applied to it are the 
addition of absolute expressions or the subtraction of another relocat¬ 
able symbol (which produces an absolute result). 

12 Invalid operand type. The type field of an operand is either not defined 
for the machine, or represents an addressing mode incompatible with 
the current instruction. 

13 Invalid operand. This is a catch-all .error. It appears notably when an 
attempt is made to assign an undefined value to dot during pass 1. 

14 Invalid symbol. If the first token on the source line is not a valid symbol 
(or the beginning of a comment), this is generated. Might happen if you 
try and implied .word. 

15 Invalid assignment. An attempt was made to redefine a label with an = 
statement. 


* 
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16 Too many labels. More than 10 labels and/or symbol= ’s appeared on a 
single statement. 

17 Invalid op-code. An op-code mnemonic was not recognized by the assem¬ 
bler. 

18 Invalid entry point. The entry point of the program (declared on the .end 
statement) must be a defined label. 

19 Invalid string. An invalid string for .ascii or .asciz was encountered. 
Make sure string is enclosed in double quotes. 

20 Bad filename or too many levels. An invalid filename was given to .insrt, 
or there were more than 10 levels of nested .insrts. 

22 .error statement. An .error statement was encountered during pass 2. 

25 Wrong number of operands. This is usually a warning. Check the 
manufacturer's assembly manual for the correct number of operands 
for the current instruction. 

26 Line too long. A statement with more that 132 characters before the 
newline was encountered. 

27 Invalid register expression. Any expression inside parentheses should be 
absolute and have the value of a register code (register symbols). This 
may occur if you use parentheses for anything other than the register 
portion of an operand. 
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7. Appendix 


OpCode 

Description 

movepl 

move peripheral 

movepw 

move peripheral 

moveq 

move quick 

mu la 

signed multiply 

mulu 

unsigned multiply 

nbcd 

negate decimal with extend 

negL 

negate binary 

negxL 

negate binary with extend 

nop 

no operation 

notL 

logical compliment 

orL 

inclusive or 

pea 

push effective address 

reset 

reset machine 

rolL 

rotate left 

rorL 

rotate right 

roxlL 

rotate left with extend 

roxrL 

rotate right with extend 

rte 

return from exception 

rtr 

return and restore codes 

rts 

return from subroutine 

sbcd 

subtract decimal with extend 

sCC 

set on condition 

sf 

set all zeros 

st 

set all ones 

stop 

halt machine 

subL 

subtract 

subqL 

subtract quick 

subxL 

subtract extended 

swap 

swap register halves 

tas 

test operand then set 

trap 

trap 

trapv 

trap on overflow 

tstL 

test operand 

unlk 

unlink 


OpCode 

Description 

abed 

add decimal with extend 

oddL 

add 

addqL 

add quick 

addxL 

add extended 

andL 

and 

aslL 

arithmetic shift left 

asrL 

arithmetic shift right 

bCCS 

branch on condition 

bchg 

test a bit and change 

bclr 

test a bit and clear 

bra 

branch 

bset 

test a bit and set 

bsrS 

subroutine branch 

btst 

test a bit 

chk 

check register against bounds 

clrL 

clear an operand 

cmpL 

compare 

cmpmL 

compare memory 

divs 

signed divide 

divu 

unsigned divide 

eorL 

exclusive or 

exg 

exchange registers 

extl 

sign extend 

extw 

sign extend 

jbsr 

jump to subroutine 

jCC 

jump on condition 

jra 

jump 

jsr 

jump to subroutine 

lea 

load effective address 

link 

link 

lslL 

logical shift left 

lsrL 

logical shift right 

movL 

move 

move ml 

move multiple registers 

movemw 

move multiple registers 


Where: 


S Short branch 

s short 

_ long branch _ 
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CC Condition Code 


cs 

carry set 

eq 

equal 

ra 

inconditional 

ge 

greater or equal 

gt 

greater than 

hi 

high 

le 

less or equal 

Is 

lower or same 

It 

less than 

mi 

minus 

ne 

not equal 

Pi 

positive 

VC 

no overflow 

vs 

overflow set 


L Length 

b 

byte 

w 

word 

1 

long_ 
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1. INTRODUCTION 

The Cross Macro Assembler described in this manual is derived from the CERN 
Cross Macro Assembler M63MIL but writes a.out object format instead of CUFOM. 
Some of the pseudo instructions were changed to provide the user with a means 
■to control a.out segments instead of CUFOM sections. All other pseudo instruc¬ 
tions. all machine instructions and the expression rules - as far as symbol types 
are not concerned * are the same as for M68MIL and Motorola’s Cross Assem¬ 
bler. 

The assembler translates assembler source programs for the Motorola 68000 
microprocessor into a.out. the format of UNIX loadable modules. A linkage editor 
subsequently allows the combination and linking of several such modules into a 
mew a.out module. An archiver (see ar(l)) permits the construction of a.out 
libraries, which can be placed in the input to the linkage editor. Besides, the 
•assembler will accept source flies 'piped' through the UNIX preprocessor cpp. 

The assembler is upward compatible with the M68000 Cross Macro Assembler 
provided by Motorola. Additional pseudo instructions are provided to allow the 
.generation of relocatable object modules. The user is advised to see the follow¬ 
ing Motorola publications: 

M68000 Cross Macro Assembler Reference Manual 
E63KXASM(D3), Third Edition. September 1979 

MC68000 16-Bit Microprocessor. User's Manual 
MC68000UM(AD2). Second Edition. January. 1980 

and the UNIX documentation 

UNIX Programmer's Manual, Volume 1 (especially a r(l), Ld(l), a.out(5) ) 

as a base for the use of this assembler. This manual will restrict itself to the 
description of the extensions made to the definitions of the Motorola cross 
assembler. For the readers' convenience this will be done in complete chapters 
rather than by listing the explicit differences. 

■The main areas covered by this note are: 

Short description of a.out 
Expressions (generalized) 

Pseudo instructions 
Macro definitions 
How to use the assembler 

•Acknowledgement: I would like to thank Mr. Horst von Eicken who gave us the 
Pascal sources and user manual of his CERN Cross Assembler. If you are 
interested in this assembler, please contact him at: 

Horst von Eicken 
Data Handling Division 
CERN 

CH 1211 Geneva 23 
Switzerland 
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2. SHORT DESCRIPTION OF iLOUt 

In a.out modules code and data fail into three segments: the text segment, the 
data segment and the bss segment. The text segment is the one in which the 
assembler begins, and it is the one into which instructions are typically placed. 
The UNIX system can enforce the purity of the text segment of programs by 
trapping write operations into it (see ld(l)). 

The data segment is available for placing data or instructions which will be 
modified during execution. Anything which may go in the text segment may be 
put into the data segment. In programs with write-protected, shareable text 
segments, data segment contains the initialized but variable parts of a program. 

The bss segment may not contain any explicitely initialized code or data. The 
length of the bss segment (like that of text or data) is determined by the high- 
water mark of the location counter within it. At the start of execution of a pro¬ 
gram the bss segment is set up by statements such as: 

lab dsJ. 2 

Another a.out convention concerns the entry point to a program a program 
starts at a label —entry (which is typically defined by some runtime system and 
does some basic initialization) and branches then to a user-defined label .main. 
The user has to make sure that one and only one niain label is defined within 
her/his program 

Since a.out modules are always relocatable it is not possible in an a.out 
module to allocate a label (symbol) at a certain absolute address - as it can 
be reached elsewhere by means of an org pseudo instruction - rather than 
by arranging the link -edit input appropriately (see Ld(l)). org is supported 
for compatibility but it's limited. 










3. SYMBOLS AND EXPRESSIONS 


3.1. ^Symbols 

Symbols recognized by the assembler consist of one or more characters, the 
first sixteen of which are significant. The first character must be a letter 
(a through z^and A through Z) or an underscore (_), each remaining character 
may be a letter, a digit (0 through 9) or an underscore. The names for registers 
(aO through »7, dO through d7,sp,usp,ccr,sr ), instructions (abed - unink) and 
pseudo instructions (blong ~ ttl) are predefined symbols and may not be 
redefined byihe user. 

at and A are different; predefined names must be written in lower case. 

Numbers' recognized by the assembler include decimal, hexadecimal and octal 
•values. Decimal numbers are specified by a string of decimal digits (0 through 
S); hexadecimal numbers are specified by a dollar sign (S). followed by a string 
of hexadecimal digits (0 through 9. A through T, a through f); octal numbers are 
specified by a colon (:), followed by a string of octal digits (0 through 7). 

One or more characters enclosed by apostrophes (') constitute a character 
string. Character strings are left-adjusted and zero-filled (if necessary), 
whether stored or used as immediate operands. Only strings of four or fewer 
characters may be used as immediate operands. (In order to specify an apos¬ 
trophe within a character string, two successive apostrophes must appear 
where the single apostrophe is intended to appear.) 

The assembler has six types of symbols: 
absolute symbol: 

1. The symbol is equated ( equ) or set to an absolute value. 

2. The symbol is equated ( equ ) or set to a constant. Its value is unaffected 
by any possible future applications of the link- editor to the module. 

text symbol: 

1. The symbol is equated ( equ) or set to a text symbol. 

. 2. The symbol is defined in the text segment of the program Its value is 
measured with respect to the beginning of the text segment of the pro¬ 
gram If the assembler output is link-edited, its text symbols may change in 
value since the module need not be the first in the link editor's output. At 
the start of an assembly the value of is text 0. 
data symbol: 

1. The symbol is equated ( equ) or set to a data symbol. 

2. The symbol is defined in the data segment of the program Its value is 
measured with respect to the beginning of the data segment of the pro¬ 
gram If the assembler output is link-edited, its data symbols may change 
in value since the module need not be the first in the link editor's output. 
'After the first data pseudo instruction the value of '**" is data 0. 









bss symbol: 

1. The symbol is equated ( equ ) or set to a bss:symbol. 

2. The symbol is defined in the bss segment of the program. Its value is meas¬ 
ured with respect to the beginning of the bss segment of the program. Like 
text and data symbols, the value of a bss symbol may change during a sub¬ 
sequent link-editor run. since previously loaded programs may have bss 
■segments. After the first bss pseudo instruction the value of "**' is bss 0. 

external symbol: 

The symbol is listed in a extern pseudo instruction and is not defined in the 
current assembly. Its value is set to zero and must be defined during a sub¬ 
sequent link-editor run. 

undefined, symbol: 

The symbol is neither defined in the current ^as^embly nor listed in an 
extern, pseudo instruction. The occurrence of such a symbol is indicated as 
an error. 

All symbols except absolute symbols are relative, i.e. they represent relocatable 
addresses. Whenever the assembler encounters a text, data, or bss symbol it will 
generate a direct address (see below) and related relocation information. To 
yield a program counter relative address write 

<rsym>(pc) or 
C’svimKpc, <reg>) 

respectively. • 

Symbols defined within an assembly as absolute, text, data, or bss symbol may 
be exported by occurring in a entry pseudo instruction. i.e. their value.and 
their type are available to the link-editor so that the program may be loaded 
with others that reference these symbols. 


3.2. Expressions 

An expression is a combination of symbols, constants, algebraic operators, and 
parentheses. The expression is used to specify a value which is to be used as an 
operand. Expressions follow the conventional rules of algebra. 

Expressions may contain relative symbols. However the following rules must be 
followed in order for the expression, to be valid: 

1. Relative symbols or expressions cannot be multiplied, divided, added, or 
operated on with the logical operators. 

2. A relative symbol or expression may have an absolute value added to or 
subtracted from it. The result is relative. 

3. A relative symbol or expression may be subtracted from another relative 
symbol or expression provided they are both defined and of same type. The 
result is absolute. 

3.3. Direct Addressing 

(The addressing mode discussed here is called 'absolute addressing mode' in 
the related Motorola documentation. Since those address values cannot be 
changed at run time, but may be changed, during a link-edit run. they are 
referred to here as direct addresses to avoid confusion with absolute symbols 
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defined ealier in this manual.) 

Since the M38000 microprocessor allows two forms of direct addressing. 

- short direct address (16 bit address) - 

- long direct-address (32 bit address) - 

the assembler to take a decision as to which form to asstime whenever it 
encounters a, forward referenced absolute symbol. i.e. a symbol which has not 
vet been defined, or a relative symbol. Le. a symbol the value of which may be 
changed by the link-editor. By default it will use the long direct address to 
ensure correct ^Andling of the symbol. The pseudo instructions fshort, Hong, 
text data and bss will allow the programmer to override the assembler defaults. 
Assembling external symbols it will always use the long direct address mode. 

A similar problem exists for branches. If a forward reference is found in a 
branch instruction, the assembler will use the two-word form of the instruction. 
Using the suffix .s for the branch instruction the programmer can force the 
assembler to generate the one-word form of the branch instruction. The pseudo 
instructions bshort and blong allow additional control. 
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4. PSEUDO INSTRUCTIONS 

-Pseudo Instructions discussed in this chapter are classified according to appli¬ 
cation as follows: 

Module identification (ident, end) 

Segment control (text, data, bss) 

Symbol definition (equ. set) 

Module linkage (entry, extern) 

Data generation and storage reservation (dc, ds, org) 

Conditional assembly (else, endc, endif, ifeq, ifne) 

Source stream control (insert) 

Listing control (list^molist.pagejiopage.sttLttLfail) 

Object code control (blong, bshort, flong. fshort, noobj) 

Cross reference control (xrefon, xrefofl) 

The next chapter describes the definition and use of macros. The format 
description for the pseudo instructions uses symbols which have the following 
syntactical meaning: 

|..j Enclose optional fields of the pseudo instruction. 

<..> Enclose a 'syntactic variable', e.g. <number>. 

4.1. Module Identification 

4.1.1. IDENT - Module Identification 

For compatibility with M68MIL an ident pseudo instruction is accepted but is 
ignored. It has the following format: 

ident <symbol> 

<symbol> 

The symbol defines a name (originally that of the module). 

4.1.2. END - End of Module 

An end pseudo instruction must be the last instruction of each module. It 
causes the assembler to terminate all counters, conditional assembly, or macro 
generation. It also causes the a.out module to be terminated. 

end $<s.ymbol>J 

<symbol> 

An optional symbol is accepted - for compatibility - but ignored. The pro¬ 
gram main entrypoint is determined by the label -main as stated in the 
a.out description. 

4.2. Segment Control 

Segment control pseudo instructions allow the programmer to divide a source 
module into separately controlled regions of a program, providing her/him with 
a means of c hanging type and value of the location counter. They start or 
resume assembly for one of the three a.out segments. The segment in use is the 
segment into which code is subsequently assembled. By default the assembler 
will always start with the text segment using long direct address mode (see 3.3). 
If the suffix .s is appended to a segment control pseudo instruction, the assem¬ 
bler will assume that this segment will finally be loaded into low address 
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memory and use direct short addresses for bacirward references. 

The suffix .s does not imp ly that forward references in that segment will 
.also be resolved with direct short addresses, fshort must be used for this 
purpose. 


4.2.1. Text Segment 

text} .a j 

Description: 

The pseudo instruction causes the assembler to start or resume assembly 
in the text segment. 

4.2.2. Data Segment 

data} .s? 

Description: 

The pseudo instruction causes the assembler to start or resume assembly 
in the data segment. 


4.2.3. Bss Segment 

bss}.si 

Description: 

The pseudo instruction causes the assembler to start or resume storage 
allocation in the bss segment (uninitialized data: ds and org only). 

4.3. Symbol Definition 

413.1. EQU - Equate Symbol Value. 

<symbol> equ <expression> 

<symbol> 

A location symbol following the naming rules must be defined. 

<expression> 

An expression following the expression rules. Forward references are not 
allowed. 

• Description: 

An equ pseudo instruction permanently defines the symbol in the location 
field as having the value and type indicated by the expression in the vari¬ 
able field. 


4.3.2. SET - Set or reset symbol value. 
<symbol> set <expression> 
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<symboI> 

A location symbol following the naming rules must be defined. 

<expression> 

An expression following the expression rules. Forward references are not 
allowed. 

Description: 

A set pseudo instruction defines the symbol in the location field as having 
the value and type indicated by the expression in the variable field. A sub¬ 
sequent set using the same symbol redefines the symbol to the new value 
•and type. 


4.4. Module Linkage 

The pseudo instructions entry and extern do not define symbols but either 
declare symbols defined wi thin a module as being available outside the module 
or declare symbols referred to in the module as being defined outside the 
module. 

4.4.1. ENTRY - Declare Entry Symbols 

entry <symj> . <sym>> .... <sym 3 > 

<sym> 

Linkage symbol. Each symbol must be defined in the module as nonexter¬ 
nal (must not be listed on an extern pseudo instruction). 

Description: 

The entry pseudo instruction specifies which of the symbolic addresses 
defined in the module can be referred to by modules assembled indepen¬ 
dently: entry lists entry points to the current module. 


4.4.2. EXTERN - Declare External Symbols 

extern <sym 1 > , <sym 2 >.... <sym n > 

<sym<> 

Linkage symbol. These symbols must not be defined within the module. 
Description: 

The extern pseudo instruction lists symbols that acre defined as entry 
points in independently assembled modules for which references can 
appear in the module being assembled. 


4.S. Data Generation and Storage Reservation 
4-5.1. DC - Define Constant 


j<symboLH 

$<symbol>J 

[<symbol>j 

j<symbol>} 


dc <oprj> . <opr 2 > .... <opr a > 
dch <opr : > , <opr 2 > .... <opr a > 
dc.w <oprj> . <opr 2 > .... <opr a > 
dc.l <opr^>, <opr 2 >,.., <opr a > 
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<symbol> 

A symbol following the naming rules may be defined. 

<°P r i> 

The operand can be a symbol, an ascii, decimal or hexadecimal value or an 
expression evaluating to such a value. 

Description: 

The function of the dc pseudo instruction is to (define a constant in 
memory. The dc directive may have one operand, or multiple operands 
which are separated by commas. The operand field may con tain a value 
.(decimal, octal, hexadecimal, or character string), a symbol or a expres¬ 
sion. The constant is aligned on a word bo unda ry if word( .w) or long ( .1) is 
specified, or a byte boundary if byte ( ,b) is specified. The constant is lim¬ 
ited to 60 bytes. 

The following rules apply to size specifications on character strings: 

dc.b If an odd number of bytes (characters) are entered, the odd byte on the 
right will be zero filled unless the next source statement is another dc.b 
or ds.b. In this case the next dc.b or ds.b will start in the odd byte on the 
right. 

dc.w If an odd number of bytes (characters) are entered, the last word will be 
zero filled on the right to force an even byte count. 

dc.l If less than a multiple of four bytes are entered, the last long word will be 
zero filled.on the right to a multiple of four bytes. 


4.5.2. DS - Define Storage 


[<symbol>j 

j<symbol>j 

j<symbol>j 

$<symbol>j 


ds <expression> 
ds.b <expression> 
ds.w <expression> 
dsl <expression> 


<symbol> 

A symbol following the naming rules may be defined. 

<expression> 

The expression must evaluate to an absolute, positive value. 

Description: 

The ds pseudo instruction is used to reserve memory locations. The con¬ 
tents of the memory reserved are zero filled for text and data segment, for 
bss segment they are not initialized in any way. The expression must evalu¬ 
ate to an absolute value. Forward references are not allowed. 


4.5.3. ORG - Origin 

Since a.out modules are always relocatable the org pseudo instruction is appli¬ 
cable only in a very restricted manner: it can be used to advance the location 
counter a certain number of bytes or to a certain label. The skipped locations 
are zero filled. 


org <expression> 
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Description: 

The org pseudo instruction is used to advance the location counter 
<expression> bytes. It's identical with 

ds.b <expression>* 

i.e. the expression must be of current segment type and evaluate to an 
value greater than the actual location counter. 


>4.6. Conditional Assembly 

The pseudo instructions ifeq and ifne permit optional assembly or skipping of 
source code. The instructions immediately following the test instruction are 
assembled if the tested condition is true and skipped if the condition is false. 
Skipping is terminated either by a source statement count on the if instruction, 
or by an endif. else or an end. The statement count, when used, is decremented 
for instruction lines only; comment lines (identified by * in column one) are not 
counted. 

The result of an if test is determined by the value of the expression in pass one 
of the assembler; the value of a relative symbol is relative to the origin of the 
segment in which it was defined. The value of an external symbol is zero if the 
symbol was declared as external. If. the symbol was defined relative to a 
declared external, the value is the relative value, if s may be nested up to ten 
levels deep. 


4.8.1. ENDIF - End of IF Range 
$<if_name>} endif 

<af_name> 

An optional symbol; defines the name of an ifeq. ifne or else sequence; or 
blank. 

Description: 

An gndif pseudo instruction (or endc for compatibility with the Motorola 
assembler) causes termination of skipping and assembly to resume. When 
the sequence containing the endif is being assembled, or is controlled by a 
statement count, the endif has no effect other than to be included in the 
count. 

Skipped instructions such as macro references are not expanded. Thus, 
any endif that would have resulted from an expansion is not detected. 

Skipping of a sequence initiated by an ifeq. ifne or else that is assigned a 
name is terminated by an endif specifying the same name. Skipping of a 
sequence initiated by an unnamed ifeq. ifne or else is terminated by an 
unnamed endif. 
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4.6.2. ELSE - Reverse Effects of IF. 

name >j else 

<if_name> 

An optional symbol; defines the name of an ifeq, ilne or else sequence; or 
blank. 

Description: 

By means of the else instruction, the assembler provides the facility to 
Teverse the effects of an if test within the if range. An else detected during 
slapping causes assembly to resume at the instruction following the else. 
An else detected while a sequence is being assembled initiates slapping of 
source code following the else. Skipping continues until either an end. or 
an for the sequence is detected. 

An else specifying the sequence by name terminates skipping of a sequence 
initiated by an ifeq or ifne with the same name. An unnamed else ter¬ 
minates skipping of a sequence initiated by an unnamed ifeq or ifne. 
Skipped instructions such as macro references are not expanded; any else 
that would have resulted from the expansion.is not detected. 

4.5.3. IFEQ - Test Expression is Equal Zero. 

4.6.4. IFNE - Test Expression is Not Equal Zero. 

|<if_name>} ifeq <expression>£.<line_count>} 
j<if - name:>j ifne <expression>|.<line_count>j 

<if_name> 

An optional sy mb ol, defines the name of the ifeq or ifne sequence; or blank. 
<expression> 

A simple expression without forward reference. If the expression is errone¬ 
ous, an error message is printed and assembly continues with the next 
instruction. 

<line«count> 

Optional absolute value'specifying an integer count of the number of state¬ 
ments to be skipped. 

Description: 

The ifeq and irne pseudo instructions test the value of the expression and 
assemble instruction in the if range when the condition is satisfied. 

The <dine«count>, if specified, takes precedence over an <ifm.ame>, if specified 
at all. 
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4.7. Source Stream Control 


4.7.1. INSERT - Insert Secondary Source. 

insert 

Description: 

The inse rt pseudo instruction provides a means of obtaining source state¬ 
ments from a file other than that being used for input. The assembler 
transfers the text from this hie and assembles it before talcing the next 
statement from the interrupted source of statements. 

There are no parameters for the insert pseudo instruction. The file to be used is 
specified when the assembler is called (see 6.) The file-will be rewound before 
using it. Under UNIX , the preprocessor cpp supports the inclusion of files and 
some other features, cpp may be used with the assembler (see 6.). Its usage is 
described in 

Xernighan B. W.; Ritchie D. K.: 

The C Programming Language. 

Prentice-Hail Software Series: Chapter 4.11 

4.8. listing Control 

The pseudo instructions described in this section permit extensive control of 
the assembly listing format.. 


4.8.1. LIST - Listing 

list <op : >. <op 2 ><op a > 

<OPi> 

Optional parameter. A list option or a list option prefixed by a minus sign. 
The unprefixed option selects the option: the prefixed option cancels it. 
Options are separated by commas and terminated by a blank. The follow ing 
options are available: 

dc 'When dc is selected, the source line of the dc pseudo instruction and its 
expansion are listed, otherwise only the source line will be listed. 

-dc is the default. 

if When if is selected, the source lines of the ifeq, ifne, else or endif pseudo 
instructions and the skipped source statements in the if range are listed, 
otherwise the pseudo instructions are listed, but not the skipped source 
statements. 

-if is the default, 
macro 

When macro is selected, the source line of the macro reference and the 
fully expanded macro body are listed, otherwise only the source line of the 
outermost macro reference of possibly nested macro calls is listed. 

-macro is the default. 
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xopc 

"When xopc is .'selected, the assembler will list the use of all opcodes in the 
cross reference list. 

-xopc is the default. 

xpse 

When xpse is selected, the assembler will list the use of all pseudo instruc¬ 
tion in the cross reference list. 

-xpse is the default. 

xreg 

When xreg ist.selected. the assembler will list the use of all registers in the 
cross reference list. 

-xreg is the default. 

Description: 

The list pseudo instruction controls the content and format of the assem¬ 
bler listing. Use of the list pseudo instruction is optional. If not specified in 
a module, or if specified without parameters, the assembler will produce an 
output according to the default for each possible option. 

For compatibility with the Motorola assembler the pseudo instruction g is also 
accepted. 

% 

Description:. 

The effect of the gpseudo instruction is identical with the effect of 
list dc 


4.812. NOLIST - Torn oil Listing 

nolist 

nol 

Description: 

The nolist pseudo instruction suppresses the printing of the assembly list¬ 
ing until a list pseudo instruction is encountered. 

4.813. PAGE - Top of Page. 

Description: 

The page pseudo instruction advances printer paper to a new page before 
printing. Then page headings are printed and listing continues. The page 
pseudo instruction does not appear on the program listing. 


4.8.4. NOPAGE - Turn off Paging. 


nopage 
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Description: 

The nopage pseudo instruction suppresses paging to the output device. 
Page and line numbers in the cross reference and error listing will be 
meaningless. 


4.8.5. SPC - Space Between Source Lines, 
spc <count> 

<count> 

An absolute value. 

Description: 

The spc pseudo instruction causes the assembler to output <count> blank 
lines to the assembly listing. The spc pseudo instruction does not appear 
on the program listing. 


4.8.6. TTL - Assembly Lasting Title. 

4.8.7. STTL- Assembly listing Subtitle. 

ttl ’<Lext>’ 
stti '<text>‘ 

Description: 

The ttl and stti pseudo instruction allow the programmer to print a title 
and a subtitle on the top of each page of the listing. To this effect the 
assembler maintains internally two text strings which are set to blank at 
the beginning of pass one. In pass two. whenever a new page is started, 
these two text strings together with other information are printed in the 
page header. Specifying a title or subtitle merely means, that the contents 
of the corresponding internal text string is changed to the one specified 
with the ttl or stti pseudo instruction. It does not imply an automatic start 
of a new page. The first specified title is in addition kept in a third internal 
text string and is copied into the title text string at the start of pass two. 
Neither the ttl nor the stti pseudo instruction are listed in the assembly 
listing. 


4.8.8. TAIL - Generate an Error Message, 
fail 

Description: 

An error message is printed on the assembly listing. 

4.9. Object Code Control 

The pseudo instructions biong. bshort, flong or fshort allow the progr amm er to 
influence the. assembler’s choice whenever forward references or relative sym¬ 
bols are encountered, be it for direct addresses or relative branc h in g instruc¬ 
tions. 
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4.9.1. BLONG - Use Two-Word Branch. 

4.9.2. BSHOKT - Use One-Word Branch. 

blong 
b short 

Description: 

The two pseudo instructions blong and bshort allow the progra mm er to 
influence the assembler whenever it is assembling a forward reference. By 
default the assembler will use the two-word instruction form allowing a 
larger relative address range. After a bshort pseudo instruction the assem¬ 
bler will generate the one-word relative branch instruction, unless the 
suffix .1 a blong pseudo instruction forces the two-word relative branch 
instruction to be generated, unless the suffix .s has been appended to that 
branch instruction. 


4.913. FLONG - Force Direct Long Address. 

4.9.4. FSHORT - Force Direct Short Address. 

flong 
f short 

Description: 

The two pseudo instructions flong and fshort allow the progra m mer to 
influence the assembler whenever it is assembling an direct address the 
label of which contains a forward reference. By default the assembler will 
use the Tong direct address form After an fshort pseudo instruction the 
assembler will generate the direct short address form. The occurrence of a 
flnng pseudo instruction forces the direct long address form to be gen¬ 
erated. 

■*“ The selected option, long or short direct addresses, is only valid until the 
next occurrence of a flong. fshort or segment control pseudo instruction. 


4.9.5. NOOBJ - Suppress a.out Output, 
noobj 

Description: 

The pseudo instruction noobj suppresses the generation of a a.out module. 
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4.10. Cross Reference Control 

The pseudo instructions allow the programmer to select whether a cross refer¬ 
ence listing shall be built up and printed at the end of the assembler listing. De- 
fault is xrefon. 

xrefon 

Description: 

A cross reference listing is built up and printed. 
zrefoH 
Description: 

A cross reference listing is suppressed. 
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5. MACRO OPERATIONS 

A macro definition is a sequence of source statements that are saved and then 
assembled whenever needed through a macro call. A macro call consists of the 
occurrence of the macro nam e in the operation field of a statement. It usually 
includes parameters to be substituted for formal parameters in the macro code 
sequence so that code generated can vary with each assembly of the definition. 

Use of a macro requires two steps, definition of the macro, and calling of the 
definition. 

• a definition consists of three parts: heading, body, and terminator. 

heading A macro definition is headed by a macro pseudo instruction stating 
the name of the macro. The heading optionally includes a local 
pseudo instruction identifying symbols local to the definition. 

body The body begins with the first statement in a definition that is not a 

local pseudo instruction or a comment line. The body consists of a 
series of symbolic instructions. All instructions other than end or 
another macro definition are legal within a definition. The assem¬ 
bler recognizes substitutable arguments in all fields of the source 
line. The macro argument -0 however can only be used in the 
operation field for referring to the data size subparameter in an 
• opcode or pseudo instruction. The arguments -*1 through -9 can 
appear anywhere in 4 a source line. Ten is the maximum number of 
arguments that can be handled by any macro definition. Macro calls 
may be nested up to ten levels deep. 

terminator: An endm pseudo instruction terminates a macro definition. 


5.1. ENDM - End Macro Definition, 
endm 

.An endm pseudo instruction terminates the macro definition. 


5.2. LOCAL - Local Symbols. 

local .<symj> . <sym 2 > .... <sym a > 

<sym i > 

List of local symbols. Symbols must be separated by commas. A blank ter¬ 
minates the list. The maximum number of local symbols is 10. 

Description: 

The local pseudo instruction, which lists symbols local to the definition 
optionally follows the macro pseudo instruction. 

A symbol in the list is considered local to the macro; that is, it is known only 
within the macro definition. On each expansion of the macro, the assembler 
creates a new symbol for each local symbol and substitutes it for each 
occurrence of the local symbol in the definition. Thus invented symbols replace 
local named symbols wherever they appear in a macro definition in a manner 
similar to the way substitutable parameters are replaced. 






5.3. MACRO - Macro Heading. 
<m-Jinme> macro 
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<m-name> 

A mandatory symbol that defines the name of the macro. 

Description: 

A macro pseudo instruction tells the assembler to place the instructions 
forming the body of the macro in a table of macro definitions for assembly 
upon call, and to place the macro name in the symbol table. 


5.4. MACRO CALLS 


A macro headed by a macro pseudo instruction can be called by an instruction 
in the following format: 


<symboi> 

<nuname> 

<pj>. <p 2 >.... 

<P a > 

<symboi> 

<m_oame>.s 

<Pi>. <P 2 > — 

<P a > 

<symbol> 

<ra ,name>.b 

<p : >, <p 2 >.... 

<?n> 

<symbol> 

<m_name>.w 

<pj>. <p 2 >.... 

<P a > 

<symbol> 

<m_name>l 

, <p 2 > •••• 

<Pa> 


<symbol> 

An optional location symbol.' 

<m_name> 

Name of a previously defined macro. The (optional) size attribute substi¬ 
tutes macro parameter 0 (see above). 

<Pi> 

Parameter list composed of strings of characters. Parameters are 
separated by commas and ter m i n ated by a blank. Two consecutive commas 
constitute a null parameter. 

If null parameters are interspersed with non-null parameters, the correct posi- 
tions^must be established with commas. When the list terminates before the last 
possible parameter, all remaining parameters are considered null 

When the first character of a parameter is a left angle bracket ( <), the assem¬ 
bler considers all the characters between it and the matching right angular 
bracket ( > ) as one parameter. The assembler removes the outer pair of angle 
brackets before substituting the enclosed character string in a line. Embedded 
brackets must be properly paired. A bracketed item can contain blanks and 
commas. 
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6. H0¥ TO USE THE ASSEMBLER 

The assembler has been designed as a two pass assembler and is written in Pas¬ 
cal. To run the assembler two input files (INPUT - assembler source, INSERT - 
accessed only by the insert pseudo instruction), two output files (OUTPUT - 
assembler listing, AOUT - a.out object module) and two work files (SCRATCH. 
XREFFIL) must be provided. 

Under UNIX the shell procedure os runs the preprocessor cpp and the assembler 
asm. One or more assembler source files may be listed as arguments. There is 
no provision for assignment of INSERT since insertion can be achieved more 
conveniently by use of cpp. Following UNIX convention. AOUT is written on a file 
named <name>.o, while the assembler sources should be named <name>.s. List¬ 
ings will be displayed to <name>.lst. 


<source>.s 

(assembler + cpp instructions) 



i 

lasm! 


<source>.o <source>.ist 


Example i: 

as mysource.s 
reads mysource.s 

displays- the listing to mysource.lst, the object module to mysource.o 

Example 2: 

as mysource*.s 

reads mysourceO.s mysourcei.s mysourceS.s 

files the listings to mysourceO.lst mysource 1.1st mysource3.1st 

writes the object modules to mysourceO.o mysourcel.o mysource3.o 


Should you experience any problems or encounter errors, please contact the 
author. 
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7. APPENDIX 

Symbols and. related address modes and relocation information 


symbol type 

textsegment 

datasegment 

absolute 

DA (r-abs) 

DA (r_abs) 

text 

PCD 16 (r-abs) 

DA (rJtext) 

DA (r-iext) 

data 

DA (r-data) 

PCD16 (r-abs) 

DA (r-iext) 

bss 

DA (r-bss) 

DA (r-bss) 

external 

DA (r-ext) 

DA (r-ext) 


Notation: 

DA direct addressing mode 

PCD 16 program counter relative addressing mode (generated if requested) 

Related relocation information 

r-abs (absolute symbol) 
r-text (text symbol) 
r-data (data symbol) 
r-bss (bss symbol) 
r_ext (external symbol) 
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List of Error Messages 


Q-.constant too large 

l-.character not defined for m 88000 assembler 

2:character missing or not valid for constant 

3:string too long or not terminated properly 

4:entry point or external symbol multiply defined 

5:entry point not defined 

7:symbol cannot be used as a label 

8:this operation needs a label 

Stthis operation does not allow a label 

10:symbol multiply defined 

12:symbol not defined 

I3:initial ifeq or ifne is missing or misplaced 
14:the label of an if should not be use’d here 
15:if conditions more than, maxinest levels deep 
18:symbol cannot be used as an opcode 
17:size specification illegal or not allowed 
l8:macro expansion error 
19:more.than maxmlocal local parameters 
20:at most one local pseudo per macrodefinition 
•ini tial macro definition missing or misplaced 
22:macro calls more than maxmnest levels deep 
23:> expected 

24:do not nest macro definitions 

25:opcode/macro or pseudocode missing 

26:no such cross-reference option 

28:operation needs one or more operands 

29:address or data register expected 

30:address register expected 

3l:bad termination of an expression 

32:an expression cannot start with this symbol 

33:an operand cannot start with this symbol 

34:the count must be absolute for this pseudo 

35:the count must be positive for this pseudo 

36:the expression must be greater 1c for org pseudo 

38:displacements are restricted to byte or word size 

40: argument s) missing in expression 

41:displacement is restricted to byte size 

42:type conflict between address and program counter 

43:expression too complicated, use equ or set pseudo to break it down 

44:expression too large for size specified 

45:forward reference not allowed for this pseudo 

46:both arguments must be absolute for logical operations 

47: j option does not allow branch to next word 

48:register specification expected 

49:) expected 

50:) or , expected 

51:separator expected 

52:no size specification for this operation 

53:byte size specification not allowed 

54:hoth arguments must be absolute for shift operations 

55:string expected 
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list of Error Messages (continued) 


56:too man y operands are specified for this operation 
57:both arguments must be absolute for * or / 

58:this address mode is illegal for the opcode 
59:address mode combination illegal for opcode 
60:do not write a comment on this line 
6 ^synchronization error between pass one and two 
62:too man y errors this instruction line 
63:fail generated error, consult listing 
64:syntax error in register list for movem 
65:org argument is of illegal type 
68:no code generation in bss segment 
69:list options are: dc, if. macro, xopc. xpse^ xreg 
70:one argument must be absolute for add operation 
71:illegal operand types for sub operation 
72:a.out buffers exceeded 
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ABSTRACT 

The Fortran language has just been revised. The new language, 
known as Fortran 77, became an official American National Stan¬ 
dard on April 3, 1978. We report here on a compiler and run¬ 
time system for the new extended language. This is believed to 
be the first complete Fortran 77 system to be implemented. This 
compiler is designed to be portable, to be correct and complete, 
and to generate code compatible with calling sequences pro¬ 
duced by C compilers. In particular, this Fortran is quite usable 
on UNIXf systems. In this paper, we describe the language com¬ 
piled, interfaces between procedures, and file formats assumed 
by the 1/0 system. An appendix describes the Fortran 77 
language. 
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A Portable Fortran 77 Compiler 

S. I. Feldman 

P. J. Weinberger 

Bell Laboratories 
Murray Hill, New Jersey 07974 


1. INTRODUCTION 

The Fortran language has just been revised. The new language, known as 
Fortran 77, became an official American National Standard [l] on April 3, 
1978. for the language, known as Fortran 77, is about to be published. For¬ 
tran 77 supplants 1966 Standard Fortran [2]. We report here on a compiler 
and run-time system for the new extended language. The compiler and com¬ 
putation library were written by SIF, the I/O system by PJW. We believe ours 
to be the first complete Fortran 77 system to be implemented. This compiler 
is designed to be portable to a number of different machines, to be correct 
and complete, and to generate code compatible with calling sequences pro¬ 
duced by compilers for the C language [3]. In particular, it is in use on UNIXf 
systems. Two families of C compilers are in use at Bell Laboratories, those 
based on D. M. Ritchie’s PDP-11 compiler[4] and those based on S. C. 
Johnson's portable C compiler [5]. This Fortran compiler can drive the 
second passes of either family. In this paper, we describe the language com¬ 
piled, interfaces between procedures, and file formats assumed by the I/O 
system. We will describe implementation details in companion papers. 

1.1. Usage 

At present, versions of the compiler run on and compile for the PDP-11, 
the VAX-11/780, and CADMUS 9000 UNIX systems. For the command to run the 
compiler see f77(l). 

1.2. Documentation Conventions 

In running text, we write Fortran keywords and other literal strings in 
boldface lower case. Examples will be presented in lightface lower case. 
Names representing a class of values will be printed in italics. 

1.3. Implementation Strategy 

The compiler and library are written entirely in C. The compiler gen¬ 
erates C compiler intermediate code. Since there are C compilers running on 
a variety of machines, relatively small changes will make this Fortran com¬ 
piler generate code for any of them. Furthermore, this approach guarantees 
that the resulting programs are compatible with C usage. The runtime com¬ 
putational library is complete. The mathematical functions are computed to 
at least 63 bit precision. The runtime I/O library makes use of D. M. Ritchie’s 
Standard C I/O package [8] for transferring data. With the few exceptions 
described below, only documented calls are used, so it should be relatively 
easy to modify to run on other operating systems. 


tUNIX is a Trademark of Bell Laboratories. 
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2. LANGUAGE EXTENSIONS 

Fortran 77 includes almost all of Fortran 66 as a subset. We describe the 
differences briefly in the Appendix. The most important additions are a char¬ 
acter string data type, file-oriented input/output statements, and random 
access I/O. Also, the language has been cleaned up considerably. 

In addition to implementing the language specified in the new Standard, 
our compiler implements a few extensions described in this section. Most are 
useful additions to the language. The remainder are extensions to make it 
easier to communicate with C procedures or to permit compilation of old 
(1966 Standard) programs. 

2.1. Double Complex Data Type 

The new type double complex is defined. Each datum is represented by a 
pair of double precision real variables. A double complex version of 
every complex built-in function is provided. The specific function names 
begin with z instead of c. 

2.2. Internal Files 

The Fortran 77 standard introduces "internal files” (memory arrays) and 
restricts their use to formatted sequential I/O statements. 

2.3. Implicit Undefined statement 

Fortran 66 has a fixed rule that the type of a variable that does not 
appear in a type statement is integer if its first letter is i, j, k, 1, m or n, 
and real otherwise. Fortran 77 has an implicit statement for overriding 
this rule. As an aid to good programming practice, we permit an addi¬ 
tional type, undefined. The statement 

implicit undefined(a-z) 

turns off the automatic data typing mechanism, and the compiler will 
issue a diagnostic for each variable that is used but does not appear in a 
type statement. Specifying the —u compiler flag is equivalent to begin¬ 
ning each procedure with this statement. 

2.4. Recursion 

Procedures may call themselves, directly or through a chain of other 
procedures. 

2.5. Automatic Storage 

Two new keywords are recognized, static and automatic. These keywords 
may appear as "types” in type statements and in implicit statements. 
Local variables are static by default; there is exactly one copy of the 
datum, and its value is retained between calls. There is one copy of each 
variable declared automatic for each invocation of the procedure. 
Automatic variables may not appear in equivalence, data, or save state¬ 
ments. 

2.6. Source Input Format 

The Standard expects input to the compiler to be in 72 column format: 
except in comment lines, the first five characters are the statement 
number, the next is the continuation character, and the next sixty-six 
are the body of the line. (If there are fewer than seventy-two characters 
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on a line, the compiler pads it with blanks; characters after the seventy- 
second are ignored). 

In order to make it easier to type Fortran programs, our compiler also 
accepts input in variable length lines. An ampersand ("Sc”) in the first 
position of a line indicates a continuation line; the remaining characters 
form the body of the line. A tab character in one of the first six positions 
of a line signals the end of the statement number and continuation part 
of the line; the remaining characters form the body of the line. A tab 
elsewhere on the line is treated as another kind of blank by the compiler. 

In the Standard, there are only 26 letters — Fortran is a one-case 
language. Consistent with ordinary UNIX system usage, our compiler 
expects lower case input. By default, the compiler converts all upper 
case characters to lower case except those inside character constants. 
However, if the —U compiler flag is specified, upper case letters are not 
transformed. In this mode, it is possible to specify external names with 
upper case letters in them, and to have distinct variables differing only 
in case. Regardless of the setting of the flag, keywords will only be 
recognized in lower case. 

2.7. Include Statement 
The statement 

include 'stuff' 

is replaced by the contents of the file stuff, includes may be nested to a 
reasonable depth, currently ten. 

2.8. Binary Initialization Constants 

A logical, real, or integer variable may be initialized in a data statement 
by a binary constant, denoted by a letter followed by a quoted string. If 
the letter is b, the string is binary, and only zeroes and ones are permit¬ 
ted. If the letter is o, the string is octal, with digits 0-7. If the letter is z 
or x, the string is hexadecimal, with digits 0—9, a—f. Thus, the state¬ 
ments 

integer a(3) 

data a / b’lOlO’, o'l2', z’a' / 
initialize all three elements of a to ten. 

2.9. Character Strings 

For compatibility with C usage, the following backslash escapes are 
recognized: 

\n newline 
\t tab 
\b backspace 
\f formfeed 
\0 null 

V apostrophe (does not terminate a string) 

\" quotation mark (does not terminate a string) 

\\ \ 

\x x, where x is any other character 

Fortran 77 only has one quoting character, the apostrophe. Our com¬ 
piler and I/O system recognize both the apostrophe ( ’ ) and the double- 
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quote ( " ). If a string begins with one variety of quote mark, the other 
may be embedded within it without using the repeated quote or 
backslash escapes. 

Every unequivalenced scalar local character variable and every charac¬ 
ter string constant is aligned on an integer word boundary. Each char¬ 
acter string constant appearing outside a data statement is followed by a 
null character to ease communication with C routines. 

2.10. Hollerith 

Fortran 77 does not have the old Hollerith (nh) notation, though the new 
Standard recommends implementing the old Hollerith feature in order to 
improve compatibility with old programs. In our compiler, Hollerith data 
may be used in place of character string constants, and may also be used 
to initialize non-character variables in data statements. 

2.11. Equival ence Statements 

As a very special and peculiar case, Fortran 66 permits an element of a 
multiply-dimensioned array to be represented by a singly-subscripted 
reference in equivalence statements. Fortran 77 does not permit this 
usage, since subscript lower bounds may now be different from 1. Our 
compiler permits single subscripts in equivalence statements, under the 
interpretation that all missing subscripts are equal to 1. A warning mes¬ 
sage is printed for each such incomplete subscript. 

2.12. One-Trip DO Loops 

The Fortran 77 Standard requires that the range of a do loop not be per¬ 
formed if the initial value is already past the limit value, as in 

do 10 i = 2, 1 

The 1966 Standard stated that the effect of such a statement was 
undefined, but it was common practice that the range of a do loop would 
be performed at least once. In order to accommodate old programs, 
though they were in violation of the 1966 Standard, the -onetrip com¬ 
piler flag causes non-standard loops to be generated. 

2.13. Commas in Formatted Input 

The I/O system attempts to be more lenient than the Standard when it 
seems worthwhile. When doing a formatted read of non-character vari¬ 
ables, commas may be used as value separators in the input record, 
overriding the field lengths given in the format statement. Thus, the for¬ 
mat 

(ilO, f20.10, i4) 
will read the record 
—345,.05e—3,12 
correctly. 

2.14. Short Integers 

On machines that support halfword integers, the compiler accepts 
declarations of type integer*2. (Ordinary integers follow the Fortran 
rules about occupying the same space as a REAL variable; they are 
assumed to be of C type long int; halfword integers are of C type short 
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int.) An expression involving only objects of type integer*2 is of that 
type. Generic functions return short or long integers depending on the 
actual types of their arguments. If a procedure is compiled using the -12 
flag, all small integer constants will be of type integer*2. If the precision 
of an integer-valued intrinsic function is not determined by the generic 
function rules, one will be chosen that returns the prevailing length 
(integer»2 when the -12 command flag is in effect). When the -12 option 
is in effect, all quantities of type logical will be short. Note that these 
short integer and logical quantities do not obey the standard rules for 
storage association. 

2.15. Additional Intrinsic Functions 

This compiler supports all of the intrinsic functions specified in the For¬ 
tran 77 Standard. In addition, there are functions for performing bitwise 
Boolean operations ( or, and, xor, and not) and for accessing the UNIX 
command arguments ( getarg and iargc ). 

3. VIOLATIONS OF THE STANDARD 

We know only thre ways in which our Fortran system violates the new 

standard: 

3.1. Double Precision Alignment 

The Fortran standards (both 1966 and 1977) permit common or 
equivalence statements to force a double precision quantity onto an odd 
word boundary, as in the following example: 

real a(4) 

double precision b,c 
equivalence (a(l),b), (a(4),c) 

Some machines (e.g., Honeywell 6000, IBM 360) require that double preci¬ 
sion quantities be on double word boundaries; other machines (e.g., IBM 
370), run inefficiently if this alignment rule is not observed. It is possible 
to tell which equivalenced and common variables suffer from a forced 
odd alignment, but every double precision argument would have to be 
assumed on a bad boundary. To load such a quantity on some machines, 
it would be necessary to use separate operations to move the upper and 
lower halves into the halves of an aligned temporary, then to load that 
double precision temporary; the reverse would be needed to store a 
result. We have chosen to require that all double precision real and com¬ 
plex quantities fall on even word boundaries on machines with 
corresponding hardware requirements, and to issue a diagnostic if the 
source code demands a violation of the rule. 

3.2. Dummy Procedure Arguments 

If any argument of a procedure is of type character, all dummy pro¬ 
cedure arguments of that procedure must be declared in an external 
statement. This requirement arises as a subtle corollary of the way we 
represent character string arguments and of the one-pass nature of the 
compiler. A warning is printed if a dummy procedure is not declared 
external. Code is correct if there are no character arguments. 
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3.3. T and TL Formats 

The implementation of the t (absolute tab) and tl (leftward tab) format 
codes is defective. These codes allow rereading or rewriting part of the 
record which has already been processed. (Section 6.3.2 in the Appen¬ 
dix.) The implementation uses seeks, so if the unit is not one which 
allows seeks, such as a terminal, the program is in error. (People who 
can make a case for using tl should let us know.) A benefit of the imple¬ 
mentation chosen is that there is no upper limit on the length of a 
record, nor is it necessary to predeclare any record lengths except 
where specifically required by Fortran or the operating system. 


4. INTER-PROCEDURE INTERFACE 

To be able to write C procedures that call or are called by Fortran pro¬ 
cedures, it is necessary to know the conventions for procedure names, data 
representation, return values, and argument lists that the compiled code 
obeys. 


4.1. Procedure Names 

On UNIX systems, the name of a common block or a Fortran procedure 
has an underscore appended to it by the compiler to distinguish it from a C 
procedure or external variable with the same user-assigned name. Fortran 
library procedure names have embedded underscores to avoid clashes with 
user-assigned subroutine names. 

4.2. Data Representations 

The following is a table of corresponding Fortran and C declarations: 
Fortran C 


integer*2 x 
integer x 
logical x 
real x 

double precision x 
complex x 
double complex x 
character*6 x 

(By the rules of Fortran, integer, 
amount of memory). 

4.3. Return Values 

A function of type integer, logical, real, or double precision declared as a 
C function that returns the corresponding type. A complex or double com¬ 
plex function is equivalent to a C routine with an additional initial argument 
that points to the place where the return value is to be stored. Thus, 

complex function f( . . . ) 
is equivalent to 

f_(temp,‘. . .) 

struct ( float r, i; j Hemp; 


short int x; 
long int x; 
long int x; 
float x; 
double x; 

struct { float r, i; j x; 
struct | double dr, di; } x; 
char x[6j; 

logical, and real data occupy the same 


A character-valued function is equivalent to a C routine with two extra initial 
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arguments: a data address and a length. Thus, 

character*15 function g( . . . ) 

is equivalent to 

g_(result, length, . . .) 
char result[ ]; 
long int length; 

and could be invoked in C by 
char chars[ 15]; 

g_(chars, 15L, . . . ); 

Subroutines are invoked as if they were integer-valued functions whose value 
specifies which alternate return to use. Alternate return arguments (state¬ 
ment labels) are not passed to the function, but are used to do ar> indexed 
branch in the calling procedure. (If the subroutine has no entry points with 
alternate return arguments, the returned value is undefined.) The statement 

call nret(*l, *2, *3) 

is treated exactly as if it were the computed goto 
goto (1,2, 3), nret( ) 

4.4. Argument Lists 

All Fortran arguments are passed by address. In addition, for every 
argument that is of type character or that is a dummy procedure, an argu¬ 
ment giving the length of the value is passed. (The string lengths are long int 
quantities passed by value). The order of arguments is then: 

Extra arguments for complex and character functions 
Address for each datum or function 
A long int for each character or procedure argument 

Thus, the call in 

external f 
character*? s 
integer b(3) 

call sam(f, b(2), s) 

is equivalent to that in 

int f(); 
char s[7]; 
long int b[3]; 

sam_(f, &b[l], s, OL, 7L); 

Note that the first element of a C array always has subscript zero, but For¬ 
tran arrays begin at 1 by default. Fortran arrays are stored in column-major 
order, C arrays are stored in row-major order. 
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5. FILE FORMATS 

5.1. Structure of Fortran Files 

Fortran requires four kinds of external files: sequential formatted and 
unformatted, and direct formatted and unformatted. On UNIX systems, these 
are all implemented as ordinary files which are assumed to have the proper 
internal structure. 

Fortran I/O is based on “records”. When a direct file is opened in a For¬ 
tran program, the record length of the records must be given, and this is 
used by the Fortran I/O system to make the file look as if it is made up of 
records of the given length. In the special case that the record length is 
given as 1, the files are not considered to be divided into records, but are 
treated as byte-addressable byte strings; that is, as ordinary UNIX file system 
files. (A read or write request on such a file keeps consuming bytes until 
satisfied, rather than being restricted to a single record.) 

The peculiar requirements on sequential unformatted files make it 
unlikely that they will ever be read or written by any means except Fortran 
I/O statements. Each record is preceded and followed by an integer contain¬ 
ing the record’s length in bytes. 

The Fortran I/O system breaks sequential formatted files into records 
while reading by using each newline as a record separator. The result of 
reading off the end of a record is undefined according to the Standard. The 
I/O system is permissive and treats the record as being extended by blanks. 
On output, the I/O system will write a newline at the end of each record. It is 
also possible for programs to write newlines for themselves. This is an error, 
but the only effect will be that the single record the user thought he wrote 
will be treated as more than one record when being read or backspaced over. 

5.2. Portability Considerations 

The Fortran I/O system uses only the facilities of the standard C I/O 
library, a widely available and fairly portable package, with the following two 
nonstandard features: The I/O system needs to know whether a file can be 
used for direct I/O, and whether or not it is possible to backspace. Both of 
these facilities are implemented using the fseek routine, so there is a routine 
canseek which determines if fseek will have the desired effect. Also, the 
inquire statement provides the user with the ability to find out if two files are 
the same, and to get the name of an already opened file in a form which would 
enable the program to reopen it. (The UNIX operating system implementation 
attempts to determine the full pathname.) Therefore there are two routines 
which depend on facilities of the operating system to provide these two ser¬ 
vices. In any case, the I/O system runs on the PDP-11, VAX-11/780, and 
Interdata 8/32 UNIX systems. 

5.3. Pre-Connected Files and File Positions 

Units 5, 6, and 0 are preconnected when the program starts. Unit 5 is 
connected to the standard input, unit 6 is connected to the standard output, 
and unit 0 is connected to the standard error unit. All are connected for 
sequential formatted I/O. 

All the other units are also preconnected when execution begins. Unit n 
is connected to a file named fort.n. These files need not exist, nor will they be 
created unless their units are used without first executing an open. The 
default connection is for sequential formatted I/O. 
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The Standard does not specify where a file which has been explicitly 
opened for sequential I/O is initially positioned. In fact, the I/O system 
attempts to position the file at the end, so a write will append to the file and a 
read will result in an end-of-file indication. To position a file to its beginning, 
use a rewind statement. The preconnected units 0, 5, and 6 are positioned as 
they come from the program's parent process. 
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APPENDIX. Differences Between Fortran 66 and Fortran 77 

The following is a very brief description of the differences between the 
1966 [2] and the 1977 [l] Standard languages. We assume that the reader is 
familiar with Fortran 66. We do not pretend to be complete, precise, or 
unbiased, but plan to describe what we feel are the most important aspects of 
the new language. At present the only current information on the 1977 Stan¬ 
dard is in publications of the X3J3 Subcommittee of the American National 
Standards Institute. The following information is from the "/92" document. 
This draft Standard is written in English rather than a meta-language, but it 
is forbidding and legalistic. No tutorials or textbooks are available yet. 

1. Features Deleted from Fortran 66 

1.1. Hollerith 

All notions of "Hollerith" (nh) as data have been officially removed, 
although our compiler, like almost all in the foreseeable future, will con¬ 
tinue to support this archaism. 

1.2. Extended Range 

In Fortran 66, under a set of very restrictive and rarely-understood con¬ 
ditions, it is permissible to jump out of the range of a do loop, then jump 
back into it. Extended range has been removed in the Fortran 77 
language. The restrictions are so special, and the implementation of 
extended range is so unreliable in many compilers, that this change 
really counts as no loss. 

2. Program Form 

2.1. Blank Lines 

Completely blank lines are now legal comment lines. 

2.2. Program and Block Data Statements 

A main program may now begin with a statement that gives that program 
an external name: 

program work 

Block data procedures may also have names, 
block data stuff 

There is now a rule that only one unnamed block data procedure may 
appear in a program. (This rule is not enforced by our system.) The 
Standard does not specify the effect of the program and block data 
names, but they are clearly intended to aid conventional loaders. 

2.3. ENTRY Statement 

Multiple entry points are now legal. Subroutine and function subpro¬ 
grams may have additional entry points, declared by an entry statement 
with an optional argument list. 

entry extra(a, b, c) 

Execution begins at the first statement following the entry line. All vari¬ 
able declarations must precede all executable statements in the pro¬ 
cedure. If the procedure begins with a subroutine statement, all entry 
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points are subroutine names. If it begins with a function statement, 
each entry is a function entry point, with type determined by the type 
declared for the entry name. If any entry is a character-valued function, 
then all entries must be. In a function, an entry name of the same type 
as that where control entered must be assigned a value. Arguments do 
not retain their values between calls. (The ancient trick of calling one 
entry point with a large number of arguments to cause the procedure to 
“remember” the locations of those arguments, then invoking an entry 
with just a few arguments for later calculation, is still illegal. Further¬ 
more, the trick doesn’t work in our implementation, since arguments are 
not kept in static storage.) 

2.4. DO Loops 

do variables and range parameters may now be of integer, real, or double 
precision types. (The use of floating point do variables is very dangerous 
because of the possibility of unexpected roundoff, and we strongly 
recommend against their use). The action of the do statement is now 
defined for all values of the do parameters. The statement 

do 10 i = 1, u, d 

performs max(0, [(u-l)/d J) iterations. The do variable has a predictable 
value when exiting a loop: the value at the time a goto or return ter¬ 
minates the loop; otherwise the value that failed the limit test. 

2.5. Alternate Returns 

In a subroutine or subroutine entry statement, some of the arguments 
may be noted by an asterisk, as in 

subroutine s(a, ♦, b, •) 

The meaning of the “alternate returns” is described in section 5.2 of the 
Appendix. 

3. Declarations 

3.1. CHARACTER Data Type 

One of the biggest improvements to the language is the addition of a 
character-string data type. Local and common character variables must 
have a length denoted by a constant expression: 

character*17 a, b(3,4) 
character*(6+3) c 

If the length is omitted entirely, it is assumed equal to 1. A character 
string argument may have a constant length, or the length may be 
declared to be the same as that of the corresponding actual argument at 
run time by a statement like 

character^*) a 

(There is an intrinsic function len that returns the actual length of a 
character string). Character arrays and common blocks containing 
character variables must be packed: in an array of character variables, 
the first character of one element must follow the last character of the 
preceding element, without holes. 
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3.2. IMPLICIT Statement 

The traditional implied declaration rules still hold: a variable whose 
name begins with i. j. k, 1. m, or n is of type integer, other variables are of 
type reed, unless otherwise declared. This general rule may be overrid¬ 
den with an implicit statement: 

implicit real(a-c,g), complex(w-z), character*(l7) (s) 

declares that variables whose name begins with an a ,b, c, or g are real, 
those beginning with w. x, y, or z are assumed complex, and so on. It is 
still poor practice to depend on implicit typing, but this statement is an 
industry standard. 

3.3. PARAMETER Statement 

It is now possible to give a constant a symbolic name, as in 

parameter (x=17, y=x/3, pi=3.14159d0, s='hello') 

The type of each parameter name is governed by the type of the con¬ 
stant expressions. The right side of each equal sign must be a constant 
expression (an expression made up of constants, operators, and already 
defined parameters). 

3.4. Array Declarations 

Arrays may now have as many as seven dimensions. (Only three were 
permitted in 1966). The lower bound of each dimension may be declared 
to be other than 1 by using a colon. Furthermore, an adjustable array 
bound may be an integer expression involving constants, arguments, and 
variables in common. 

real a(—5:3, 7, m:n), b(n+l:2*n) 

The upper bound on the last dimension of an array argument may be 
denoted by an asterisk to indicate that the upper bound is not specified: 

integer a(5, •), b(*), c(0:l, — 2:*) 

3.5. SAVE Statement 

A poorly known rule of Fortran 66 is that local variables in a procedure 
do not necessarily retain their values between invocations of that pro¬ 
cedure. At any instant in the execution of a program, if a common block 
is declared neither in the currently executing procedure nor in any of 
the procedures in the chain of callers, all of the variables in that com¬ 
mon block also become undefined. (The only exceptions are variables 
that have been defined in a data statement and never changed). These 
rules permit overlay and stack implementations for the affected vari¬ 
ables. Fortran 77 permits one to specify that certain variables and com¬ 
mon blocks are to retain their values between invocations. The declara¬ 
tion 

save a, /b/, c 

leaves the values of the variables a and c and all of the contents of com¬ 
mon block b unaffected by a return. The simple declaration 

save 

has this effect on all variables and common blocks in the procedure. A 
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common block must be saved in every procedure in which it is declared if 
the desired effect is to occur. 

3.6. INTRINSIC Statement 

All of the functions specified in the Standard are in a single category, 
"intrinsic functions", rather than being divided into "intrinsic' and 
"basic external” functions. If an intrinsic function is to be passed to 
another procedure, it must be declared intrinsic. Declaring it external 
(as in Fortran 66) causes a function other than the built-in one to be 
passed. 

4. Expressions 

4.1. Character Constants 

Character string constants are marked by strings surrounded by apos¬ 
trophes. If an apostrophe is to be included in a constant, it is repeated. 

'abc' 

'ain"t' 

There are no null (zero-length) character strings in Fortran 77. Our 
compiler has two different quotation marks, " ' " and ’ . (See Section 

2.9 in the main text.) 

4.2. Concatenation 

One new operator has been added, character string concatenation, 
marked by a double slash ("//”). The result of a concatenation is the 
string containing the characters of the left operand followed by the 
characters of the right operand. The strings 

’ab' // 'cd' 

'abed' 

are equal. The strings being concatenated must be of constant length in 
all concatenations that are not the right sides of assignments. (The only 
concatenation expressions in which a character string declared adju¬ 
stable with a "•(•)" modifier or a substring denotation with nonconstant 
position values may appear are the right sides of assignments). 

4.3. Character String Assignment 

The left and right sides of a character assignment may not share 
storage. (The assumed implementation of character assignment is to 
copy characters from the right to the left side.) If the left side is longer 
than the right, it is padded with blanks. If the left side is shorter than 
the right, trailing characters are discarded. 

4.4. Substrings 

It is possible to extract a substring of a character variable or character 
array element, using the colon notation: 

a(i, j) (m:n) 

is the string of (n-m+1) characters beginning at the m* character of the 
character array element ay. Results are undefined unless msn. Sub¬ 
strings may be used on the left sides of assignments and as procedure 
actual arguments. 
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4.5. Exponentiation 

It is now permissible to raise real quantities to complex powers, or com¬ 
plex quantities to real or complex powers. (The principal part of the log¬ 
arithm is used). Also, multiple exponentiation is now defined: 

a**b**c = a •• (b**c) 

4.6. Relaxation of Restrictions 

Mixed mode expressions are now permitted. (For instance, it is permissi¬ 
ble to combine integer and complex quantities in an expression.) 

Constant expressions are permitted where a constant is allowed, except 
in data statements. (A constant expression is made up of explicit con¬ 
stants and parameters and the Fortran operators, except for exponen¬ 
tiation to a floating-point power). An adjustable dimension may now be 
an integer expression involving constants, arguments, and variables in B 
common.. 

Subscripts may now be general integer expressions; the old cvtc' rules 
have been removed, do loop bounds may be general integer, real, or dou¬ 
ble precision expressions. Computed goto expressions and I/O unit 
numbers may be general integer expressions. 

5. Executable Statements 

5.1. IF-THEN-ELSE 

At last, the if-then-else branching structure has been added to Fortran. 
It is called a "Block If". A Block If begins with a statement of the form 

if (...) then 

and ends with an 

end if 

statement. Two other new statements may appear in a Block If. There 
may be several 

else if(. . .) then 

statements, followed by at most one 
else 

statement. If the logical expression in the Block If statement is true, the 
statements following it up to the next elseif, else, or endif are executed. 
Otherwise, the next elseif statement in the group is executed. If none of 
the sh: It: not found elseif conditions are true, control passes to the 
statements following the else statement, if any. (The else must follow all 
elseifs in a Block If. Of course, there may be Block Ifs embedded inside 
of other Block If structures). A case construct may be rendered 

if (s .eq. 'ab') then 
else if (s .eq. 'cd') then 
else 
end if 
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5.2. Alternate Returns 

Some of the arguments of a subroutine call may be statement labels pre¬ 
ceded by an asterisk, as in 

call joe(j, *10, m, *2) 

A return statement may have an integer expression, such as 
return k 

If the entry point has n alternate return (asterisk) arguments and if 
l:£ifcs;n, the return is followed by a branch to the corresponding statement 
label; otherwise the usual return to the statement following the call is 
executed. 

6. Input/Output 

6.1. Format Variables 

A format may be the value of a character expression (constant or other¬ 
wise), or be stored in a character array, as in 

write(6, '(i5)') x 

6.2. END=, ERR=, and I0STAT= Clauses 

A read or write statement may contain end=, err=, and iostat= clauses, 
as in 

write(6, 101, err=20, iostat=a(4)) 
read(5, 101, err=20, end=30, iostat=x) 

Here 5 and 6 are the units on which the I/O is done, 101 is the statement 
number of the associated format, 20 and 30 are statement numbers, and 
a and x are integers. If an error occurs during I/O, control returns to 
the program at statement 20. If the end of the file is reached, control 
returns to the program at statement 30. In any case, the variable 
referred to in the iostat= clause is given a value when the 1/0 statement 
finishes. (Yes, the value is assigned to the name on the right side of the 
equal sign.) This value is zero if all went well, negative for end of file, and 
some positive value for errors. 

6.3. Formatted I/O 

6.3.1. Character Constants 

Character constants in formats are copied literally to the output. Char¬ 
acter constants cannot be read into. 

write(6,'(i2," isn'"'t '',il)’) 7, 4 

produces 

7 isn't 4 

Here the format is the character constant 
(i2,’ isn”t *,i 1) 

and the character constant 
isn't 
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is copied into the output. 

6.3.2. Positional Editing Codes 

t, tl, tr, and x codes control where the next character is in the record, 
torn, or nx specifies that the next character is n to the right of the 
current position, tin specifies that the next character is n to the left of 
the current position, allowing parts of the record to be reconsidered, tn 
says that the next character is to be character number n in the record. 
(See section 3.4 in the main text.) 

6.3.3. Colon 

A colon in the format terminates the I/O operation if there are no more 
data items in the I/O list, otherwise it has no effect. In the fragment 

x='("hello", " there", i4)' 
write(6, x) 12 
write(6, x) 

the first write statement prints hello there 12, while the second only 
prints hello. 

6.3.4. Optional Plus Signs 

According to the Standard, each implementation has the option of put¬ 
ting plus signs in front of non-negative numeric output. The sp format 
code may be used to make the optional plus signs actually appear for all 
subsequent items while the format is active. The ss format code guaran¬ 
tees that the I/O system will not insert the optional plus signs, and the s 
format code restores the default behavior of the I/O system. (Since we 
never put out optional plus signs, ss and s codes have the same effect in 
our implementation.) 

6.3.5. Blanks on Input 

Blanks in numeric input fields, other than leading blanks will be ignored 
following a bn code in a format statement, and will be treated as zeros 
following a bz code in a format statement. The default for a unit may be 
changed by using the open statement. (Blanks are ignored by default.) 

6.3.6. Unrepresentable Values 

The Standard requires that if a numeric item cannot be represented in 
the form required by a format code, the output field must be filled with 
asterisks. (We think this should have been an option.) 

6.3.7. Iw.m 

There is a new integer output code, iw.m. It is the same as iw, except 
that there will be at least m digits in the output field, including, if neces¬ 
sary, leading zeros. The case itu.o is special, in that if the value being 
printed is 0, the output field is entirely blank, iui.l is the same as iu>. 

6.3.8. Floating Point 

On input, exponents may start with the letter E. D, e, or d. All have the 
same meaning. On output we always use e. The e and d format codes 
also have identical meanings. A leading zero before the decimal point in 
e output without a scale factor is optional with the implementation. (We 
do not print it.) There is a gw.d format code which is the same as ew.d 
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and tw.d on input, but which chooses f or e formats for output depend¬ 
ing. on the size of the number and of d. 

6.3.9. "A” Format Code 

A codes are used for character values. au> use a field width of w, while a 
plain a uses the length of the character item. 

6.4. Standard Units 

There are default formatted input and output units. The statement 
read 10, a, b 

reads from the standard unit using format statement 10. The default 
unit may be explicitly specified by an asterisk, as in 

read(*, 10) a,b 

Similarly, the standard output units is specified by a print statement or 
an asterisk unit: 

print 10 
write (•, 10) 

6.5. Iist-Directed Formatting 

List-directed 1/0 is a kind of free form input for sequential 1/0. It is 
invoked by using an asterisk as the format identifier, as in 

read(6, •) a,b,c 

On input, values are separated by strings of blanks and possibly a 
comma. Values, except for character strings, cannot contain blanks. 
End of record counts as a blank, except in character strings, where it is 
ignored. Complex constants are given as two real constants separated 
by a comma and enclosed in parentheses. A null input field, such as 
between two consecutive commas, means the corresponding variable in 
the 1/0 list is not changed. Values may be preceded by repetition 
counts, as in 

4*(3.,2.) 2*, 4*'hello' 

which stands for 4 complex constants, 2 null values, and 4 string con¬ 
stants. 

For output, suitable formats are chosen for each item. The values of 
character strings are printed; they are not enclosed in quotes, so they 
cannot be read back using list-directed input. 

6.6. Direct I/O 

A file connected for direct access consists of a set of equal-sized records 
each of which is uniquely identified by a positive integer. The records 
may be written or read in any order, using direct access 1/0 statements. 

Direct access read and write statements have an extra argument, rec=, 
which gives the record number to be read or written. 

read(2, rec=13, err=20) (a(i), i=l, 203) 

reads the thirteenth record into the array a. 
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The size of the records must be given by an open statement (see below). 
Direct access files may be connected for either formatted or unformat¬ 
ted 1/0. 

6.7. Internal Files 

Internal files are character string objects, such as variables or sub¬ 
strings. or arrays of type character. In the former cases there is only a 
single record in the file, in the latter case each array element is a 
record. The Standard includes only sequential formatted I/O on internal 
files. (I/O is not a very precise term to use here, but internal files are 
dealt with using read and write). There is no list-directed I/O on internal 
files. Internal files are used by giving the name of the character object 
in place of the unit number, as in 

character*80 x 
read(5,"(a)'') x 
read(x,"(i3,i4)") nl,n2 

which reads a card image into x and then reads two integers from the 
front of it. A sequential read or write always starts at the beginning of 
an internal file. 

(We also support a compatible extension, direct I/O on internal files. 
This is like direct I/O on external files, except that the number of 
records in the file cannot be changed.) 

6.8. OPEN. CLOSE, and INQUIRE Statements 

These statements are used to connect and disconnect units and files, 
and to gather information about units and files. 

6.8.1. OPEN 

The open statement is used to connect a file with a unit, or to alter some 
properties of the connection. The following is a minimal example. 

open(l, file='fort.junk’) 

open takes a variety of arguments with meanings described below. 

unit= a small non-negative integer which is the unit to which the file is to 
be connected. We allow, at the time of this writing, 0 through 18. If 
this parameter is the first one in the open statement, the unit= can 
be omitted. 

iostat= is the same as in read or write. 
err= is the same as in read or write. 

file= a character expression, which when stripped of trailing blanks, is 
the name of the file to be connected to the unit. The filename 
should not be given if the status=scratch. 

status= one of old, new, scratch, or unknown. If this parameter is not 
given, unknown is assumed. If scratch is given, a temporary file will 
be created. Temporary files are destroyed at the end of execution. 
If new is given, the file must not exist. If old is given, it must exist. 
The meaning of unknown is processor dependent; our system opens 
the file if it exists and creates it otherwise. 
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access= sequential (default) or direct, depending on whether the file is 
to be opened for sequential or direct I/O. 

form= formatted or unformatted. If this parameter is not given, format¬ 
ted is assumed for a sequential file and unformatted for a direct- 
access file. 

recl= a positive integer specifying the record length of the direct access 
file being opened. We measure all record lengths in bytes. On UNIXf 
systems a record length of 1 has the special meaning explained in 
section 5.1 of the text. 

blank= null or zero. This parameter has meaning only for formatted 1/0. 
The default value is null, zero means that blanks, other than lead¬ 
ing blanks, in numeric input fields are to be treated as zeros. 

Opening a new file on a unit which is already connected has the effect of 
first closing the old file. Note that the file pointer is positioned at the 
end of a sequential file; for reading the file must be rewound. 

6.8.2. CLOSE 

close severs the connection between a unit and a file. The unit number 
must be given. The optional parameters are iostat= and err= with their 
usual meanings, and status= either keep or delete. Scratch files cannot 
be kept, otherwise keep is the default, delete means the file will be 
removed. A simple example is 

close(3, err=17) 

6.8.3. INQUIRE 

The inquire statement gives information about a unit ("inquire by unit") 
or a file ("inquire by file”). Simple examples are: 

inquire(unit=3, namexx) 
inquire(file='junk’, number=n, exist=l) 

file= a character variable specifies the file the inquire is about. Trailing 
blanks in the file name are ignored. 

unit= an integer variable specifies the unit the inquire is about. Exactly 
one of file= or unit= must be used. 

iostat=, err= are as before. 

exist= a logical variable. The logical variable is set to .true, if the file or 
unit exists and is set to .false, otherwise. 

opened= a logical variable. The logical variable is set to .true, if the file 
is connected to a unit or if the unit is connected to a file, and it is 
set to .false, otherwise. 

number= an integer variable to which is assigned the number of the unit 
connected to the file, if any. 

named= a logical variable to which is assigned .true, if the file has a 
name, or .false, otherwise. 


tUNIX is a Trademark of Bell Laboratories. 
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name= a character variable to which is assigned the name of the file 
(inquire by file) or the name of the file connected to the unit 
(inquire by unit). The name will be the full name of the file. 

access= a character variable to which will be assigned the value 'sequen¬ 
tial' if the connection is for sequential I/O, 'direct' if the connection 
is for direct I/O. The value becomes undefined if there is no connec¬ 
tion. 

sequential a character variable to which is assigned the value ’yesf if 
the file could be connected for sequential I/O, 'no' if the file could 
not be connected for sequential I/O, and 'unknown' if we can’t tell. 

direct= a character variable to which is assigned the value 'yes' if the file 
could be connected for direct I/O, 'no' if the file could not be con¬ 
nected for direct I/O, and 'unknown’ if we can’t tell. 

form= a character variable to which is assigned the value 'formatted' if 
the file is connected for formatted I/O, or 'unformatted' if the file is 
connected for unformatted I/O. 

formatted= a character variable to which is assigned the value 'yes' if 
the file could be connected for formatted I/O, 'no* if the file could 
not be connected for formatted 1/0, and 'unknown’ if we can’t tell. 

unformatted= a character variable to which is assigned the value 'yes' if 
the file could be connected for unformatted I/O, 'no' if the file could 
not be connected for unformatted I/O, and 'unknown' if we can't 
tell. 

recl= an integer variable to which is assigned the record length of the 
records in the file if the file is connected for direct access. 

nextrec= an integer variable to which is assigned one more than the 
number of the last record read from a file connected for direct 
access. 

blank= a character variable to which is assigned the value 'null' if null 
blank control is in effect for the file connected for formatted 1/0, 
'zero' if blanks are being converted to zeros and the file is con¬ 
nected for formatted I/O. 

The gentle reader will remember that the people who wrote the standard 
probably weren't thinking of his needs. Here is an example. The declarations 
are omitted. 

open(l, file=’’/dev/console") 

On a UNIX system this statement opens the console for formatted sequential 
I/O. An inquire statement for either unit 1 or file ’’/dev/console'’ would 
reveal that the file exists, is connected to unit 1, has a name, namely 
’’/dev/console”, is opened for sequential I/O, could be connected for sequen¬ 
tial I/O, could not be connected for direct I/O (can’t seek), is connected for 
formatted I/O, could be connected for formatted I/O, could not be connected 
for unformatted I/O (can’t seek), has neither a record length nor a next 
record number, and is ignoring blanks in numeric fields. 

In the UNIX system environment, the only way to discover what permis¬ 
sions you have for a file is to open it and try to read and write it. The err= 
parameter will return system error numbers. The inquire statement does not 
give a way of determining permissions. 
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adb 


1. Introduction 

ADB is a debugging program that is available on UNIX. It provides capabilities to 
look at ‘‘core" files resulting from aborted programs, print output in a variety 
of formats, patch files, and run programs with embedded breakpoints. This 
document provides examples of the more useful features of ADB. The reader is 
expected to be familiar with the basic commands on UNIX f .with the C 
language, and with References 1, 2 and 3. 

2. A Quick Survey 

2.1. Invocation 

ADB is invoked as: 

adb ob'jfi le corefile 

where objf i Ie is an executable UNIX file and coref i le is a core image file. Many 
times this will look like: 

adb a.out core 

or more simply: 
adb 

where the defaults are a. out and core respectively. The filename minus (—) 
means ignore this argument as in: 

adb - core 

ADB has requests for examining locations in either file. The ? request examines 
the contents of objfile, the / request examines the corefi Ie. The general 
form of these requests is: 

address ? format 


or 

address / format 

2.2. Current Address 

ADB maintains a current address, called dot, similar in function to the current 
pointer in the UNIX editor. When an address is entered, the current addressls 
set to that location, so that: 

#12S?i 

sets dot to hex 126 and prints the instruction at that address. The request: 
fUNIX is a Trademark of Bell Laboratories. 
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.,10/d 

prints 10 decimal numbers starting at dot. Dot ends up referring to the address 
of the last item printed. When used with the ? or / requests, the current 
address can be advanced by typing newline; it can be decremented by typing 

Addresses are represented by expressions. Expressions are made up from 
decimal, octal, and hexadecimal integers, and symbols from the program under 
test. These may be combined with the operators +, —, *, % (integer division), & 
(bitwise and), | (bitwise inclusive or), # (round up to the next multiple), and ~ 
(not) (internal arithmetic uses 32 bits). When typing a symbolic address for a C 
program, the user can type name or _name; ADB will recognize both forms. 

2.3. Formats 

To print data, a user specifies a collection of letters and characters that 
describe the format of the printout. Formats are "remembered" in the sense 
that typing a request without one.will cause the new printout to appear in the 
previous format. The following are the most commonly used format letters. 

b one byte in octal _ 

c one byte as a character 
o one word in octal 

d one word in decimal 

f two words in floating point 

i MC68000 instruction 

s a null terminated character string 
a the value of dot 

u one word as unsigned integer 

n print a newline 

r print a blank space 

~ backup dot 

(Format letters are also available for "long" values, for example, 'D’ for long 
decimal, X' for long hex, and ‘F’ for double floating point.) For other formats 
see the ADB manual. 


2.4. General Request Meanings 
The general form of a request is: 

address,count command modifier 


which sets ‘dot’ to address and executes the command count times. 


The following table illustrates some general ADB command meanings: 


Command 

? 

/ 


S 

i 

I 


Meaning 

Print contents from a. out file 
Print contents from core file 
Print value of "dot" 
Breakpoint control 
Miscellaneous requests 
Request separator 
Escape to shell 
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ADB catches signals, so a user cannot use a quit signal to exit from ADB. The 
request Sq or SQ (or crtl-Z) must be used to exit from ADB. 

3. Debugging C Programs 

3.1. Debugging A Core Image 

Consider the C program in Figure 1. The program is used to illustrate a com¬ 
mon error made by C programmers. The object of the program is to change the 
lower case "t" to upper case in the string pointed to by charp and then write the 
character string to the file indicated by argument 1. The bug shown is that the 
character "T" is stored in the pointer charp instead of the string pointed to by 
charp. Executing the program produces a core file because of an out of bounds 
memory reference. 

ADB is invoked by: 

adb a.out core 
The first debugging request: 

Sc 

is used to give a C backtrace through the subroutines called. As shown in Fig¬ 
ure 2 only one function (main) was called and the arguments argc and argv have 
hex values §2 and #efff4e respectively. Both of these values look reasonable; #2 
= two arguments, #efff4e = address on stack of parameter vector. 

The next request: 

SC 

is used to give a C backtrace plus an interpretation of all the local variables in 
each function and their values in hex. Note that of the value for cc only the 
first byte is significant, because cc is declared as char. Were it declared as 
short, only the first two bytes would be significant. If however cc would have 
been declared as register char or register short, the name cc would have been 
prefixed with a ’<', the shown value would be the value of the register, and the 
significant byte or word would be the last byte or word of the value! 

The next request: 

Sr 

prints out the registers including the program counter and an interpretation of 
the instruction at that location. 

The request: 

Se 

prints out the values of all external variables. 

A map exists for each file handled by ADB. The map for the a. out file is refer¬ 
enced by ? whereas the map for core file is referenced by /. Furthermore, a 
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good rule of thumb is to use ? for instructions and / for data when looking at 
programs. To print out information about the maps type: 

This produces a report of the contents of the maps. More about these maps 

later. 

In our example, it is useful to try to see the contents of the string pointed to by 
charp. This is done by: 

*charp/s 

which says use charp as a pointer in the core file and print the information as a 
character string. This gives the message 'data address not found’, because #55 
is not a valid data address. Using ADB similarly, we could print information 
about the arguments to a function.. The request: 

main.argc/d 

prints the decimal core image value of the argument argc in the function main. 
The request: 

*main.’argv/3X 

prints the long hex values of the three consecutive pointers pointed to by argv 
in the function main. Note that these values are the addresses of the argu¬ 
ments to main. Therefore: 

#efff7a/s 

prints the ASCII value of the first argument. Another way to print this value 
would have been 

*"/s 

The ” means ditto which remembers the last address typed, in this case 
main.argc ; the * instructs ADB to use the address field of the core file as a 
pointer. 

The request: 

.-X 

prints the current address (not its contents) in long hex which has been set to 
the address of the first argument. The current address, dot, is used by ADB to 
''remember” its current location. It allows the user to reference locations rela¬ 
tive to the current address, for example: 

.-10/d 
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3.2. Multiple Functions 

Consider the C program illustrated in Figure 3. This program calls functions 
f.g. and h until the stack is exhausted and a core image is produced. This 
example is a bit dangerous. On a system with a 68000, which does not generally 
recover from stack overflows, the program will sooner or later crash. With a 
68010, however, the stack may grow very very large! 

Again you can enter the debugger via: 
acb 

which assumes the names a. out and core for the executable file and core image 
file respectively. The request: 

Sc 

will fill a page of backtrace references to f.g, and h. Figure 4 shows an 
abbreviated list (typing Ctrl-C will terminate the output and bring you back to 
ADB request level). 

The request: 

,5SC 

prints the five most recent activations. 

Notice that each function (f.g,h) has a counter of the number of times it was 
called. 

The request: 

fcnt/d 

prints the decimal value of the counter for the function f. Similarly gent and 
hent could be printed. To print the value of an automatic variable, for example 
the decimal value of x in the last call of the function h, type: 

h.x/d 

It is not possible to print stack frames other than the most recent activation of 
a function. Therefore, a user can print everything with SC or the occurrence of 
a variable in the most recent call of a function. It is possible with the SC 
request, however, to print the stack frame starting at some address as 
addressSC. 

3.3. Setting Breakpoints 

Consider the C program in Figure 5. This program, which changes tabs into 
blanks, is adapted from Software Tools by Kernighan and Plauger, pp. 18-27. 

We will run this program under the control of ADB (see Figure 6) by: 
adb a.out - 

Breakpoints are set in the program as: 
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address: b [request] 

The requests: 

settab+4:b 
fopen+4:b 
getc+4:b 
tabpos+4:b 

set breakpoints at the start of these functions, except for getc, which is called 
as a function, but in reality a macro defined in <stdio.h>. With the C compiler 
option -g, C generates statement labels. So it would be possible to plant a 
breakpoint at line 32 with the command 

L32:b 

The above addresses are entered as 
symbo1+4 

so that they will appear in any C backtrace since the first instruction of each 
function is the 68000 LINK instruction. If you want to see the correct values of 
the register variables, if any, in the topmost procedure, you have to set the 
breakpoint after the MOVEM instruction which comes second. Note that some of 
the functions are from the C library. 

To print the location of breakpoints one types: 

Sb 

The display indicates a count field. A breakpoint is bypassed count —ltimes 
before causing a stop. The command field indicates the ADB requests to be exe¬ 
cuted each time the breakpoint is encountered. In our example no command 
fields are present. 

By displaying the original instructions at the function settab we see that the 
breakpoint is set after the LINK instruction. We can display the instructions 
using the ADB request: 

settab,5?ia 

This request displays five instructions starting at settab with the addresses of 
each location displayed. Another variation is: 

set tab,5?i 

which displays the instructions with only the starting address. 

Notice that we accessed the addresses from the a. out file with the ? command. 
In general when asking for a printout of multiple items, ADB will advance the 
current address the number of bytes necessary to satisfy the request; in the 
above example five instructions were displayed and the current address was 
advanced 20 (decimal) bytes. 
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To run the program one simply types: 

:r 

To delete a breakpoint, for instance the entry to the function settab, one 
types: 

settab+4:d 

To continue execution of the program from the breakpoint type: 

:c 

Once the program has stopped (in this case at the breakpoint for fopen). ADB 
requests can be used to display the contents of memory. For example: 

SC 

to display a stack trace, or: 
tabs, 3/8d 

to print three lines of 8 locations each from the array called tabs. By this time 
(at location fopen) in the C program, settab has been called and should have 
set a one in every eighth location of tabs. 

3.4. Advanced Breakpoint Usage 

We recompile the program, this time with the -g and -L option: 
cc -g -L figure5.c 

The -g option will add symbols Li to the symbol table of the program which point 
to the code for line i. The -L option adds code to the program itself, that writes 
the current line number into the stackframe. If you set a breakpoint to Li, than 
the code for writing i into the stackframe will probably be executed next. 

Now we start adb again, setting breakpoints to line 24, after the getc and just in 
front of the switch statement, and to the start of tabpos. See figure 7. The first 
breakpoint shall be executed three times, each time displaying the value of c as 
a character. When the tabpos breakpoint is reached, we want to have a full 
dump of the topmost stackframe. The file "data" contains the text 
"This<tab>is<tab>a...'\ 

adb a.out - 
L24,3:b main.c-l/C 
tabpos+4:b , ISC 
:r 

The program starts, displaying the value of c three times, and then stops. When 
we continue the program with: 

: c 
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the L24 breakpoint is executed two more times, then we hit our breakpoint at 
tabpos since there is a tab following the "This" word of the data. 

We see that tabpos is called with a value of 5. The displayed linenumber is 
incorrect because the code for storing the linenumber is not yet executed. 
Next we want to set a breakpoint at the end of the procedure. We could use the 
linenumber again, but for demonstration we are searching for the UNLK 
instruction at the end of the procedure, which has the opcode #4e5e, and set a 
breakpoint to it. The command 

?I #4e5e 

searches from the current value of dot, which is set (in this case) to tabpos+4, 
until it finds the value #4e5e. This value is reported to be at location 
tabpos+#2e, and dot is set to this address. With :b we set a breakpoint to dot, 
and with :c we continue. When we reach the breakpoint, we can look at the 
value tabpos returns, by displaying the contents of register DO. A final view of 
the active frames with SC shows us, that main is executing line 26 and tabpos 
line 49. 

The UNIX quit and interrupt signals act on ADB itself rather than on the pro¬ 
gram being debugged. If such a signal occurs then the program being debugged 
is stopped and control is returned to ADB. The signal is saved by ADB and is 
passed on to the test program if: 

: c 

is typed. This can be useful when testing interrupt handling routines. The sig¬ 
nal is not passed on to the test program if: 

: c 0 


is typed. 

A breakpoint can be overwritten without first deleting the old breakpoint. For 
example: 

settab+4:b settab,5?ia; ptab/x 
could be entered after typing the above requests. 

3.5. Other Breakpoint Facilities 

• Arguments and change of standard input and output are passed to a pro¬ 
gram as: 

:r argl arg2 ... Cinfile >outfile 

This request kills any existing program under test and starts the a. out 
afresh. 

• The program being debugged can be single stepped by: 

: s 
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If necessary, this request will start up the program being debugged and 
stop after executing the first instruction. 

• ADB allows a program to be entered at a specific address by typing: 

address:r 

• The count field can be used to skip the first n breakpoints as: 

,n:r 

The request: 

,n:c 

may also be used for skipping the first n breakpoints when continuing a 
program. 

• A program can be continued at an address different from the breakpoint 
by: 

address:c 

• The program being debugged runs as a separate process and can be killed 
by: 

: k 

4. Maps 

UNIX knows several object file formats. These are used to tell the loader how to 
load the program file. File type 407 is the format of object modules generated 
by a C compiler invocation such as cc -c pgm.c. A 411 file is produced by the 
loader, when all references are resolved. This is the format of all executable 
files. ADB provides access to the program or module through a set of maps. To 
print the maps type: 

$m 

The b, e, and f fields are used by ADB to map addresses into file addresses. The 
"b” and "e" fields are the starting and ending locations for a segment, i.e. logi¬ 
cal addresses. When an address A followed by ? or / is given, adb goes to the 
specified map, and sees if A lies in the interval [bl.el] or [b2,e2]. If yes, it sub¬ 
tracts the corresponding b value from A and adds the corresponding f value, to 
obtain the physical address in the file. More formally, given an address, A, the 
location in the file (either a.out or core) is calculated as: 

bl^A^el ^ file adcfr'ess = (A-bl)+fl 
b2^^B2 » file adcfr-ess = (A-b2)+f2' 
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In the normal case, the first segment of the ? map corresponds to the a.out 
text, the second to the a.out data. The first segment of the / map corresponds 
to the core data segment, and the second segment to the core stack segment. A 
core file does not include the text of the crashed program. Note that data can 
be accessed in two ways. However, the a.out data segment is the data segment 
as it looked at load time. It also contains only the initialized data. The core data 
segment is the data at the time of the core dump. Note that the b2 value of the 
/ map is the lower limit of the stack. 

A user can access locations by using the ADB defined variables. The Sv request 
prints the variables initialized by ADB (Figure 8): 

b base address of data segment 
d length of the data segment 
e entry point of the program 

m execution type (407,410,411) 

s length of the stack 

t length of the text 

Use can be made of these variables by expressions such as: 

<s 

in the address field. Similarly the value of the variable can be changed by an 
assignment request such as: 

020005*1 

that sets b to octal 2000. These variables are useful to know if the file under 
examination is an executable or core image file. 

ADB reads the header of the core image file to find the values for these vari¬ 
ables. If the second file specified does not seem to be a core file, then standard 
values for identical mapping are used instead. 

5. Advanced Usage 

It is possible with ADB to combine formatting requests to provide elaborate 
displays. Below are several examples. 

5.1. Formatted dump 

The line: 

<Ji, -l/4x4''8Cn 

prints 4 hex words followed by their ASCII interpretation from the data space of 
the core image file. Broken down, the various request pieces mean: 

<b The base address of the data segment. 

<b,-l 

Print from the base address to the end of file. A negative count is used 
here and elsewhere to loop indefinitely or until some error condition (like 
end of file) is detected. 
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The format 4x4~8Cn is broken down as follows: 

4x Print 4 hex locations. 

4~ Backup the current address 4 locations (to the original start of the field). 

8C Print 8 consecutive characters using an escape convention; each character 
in the range 0 to 037 is printed as @ followed by the corresponding charac¬ 
ter in the range 0140 to 0177. An @ is printed as 

n Print a newline. 

The request: 

<b, <d/4x4~8Cn 

could have been used instead to allow the printing to stop at the end of the 
data segment (<d provides the data segment size in bytes). 

The formatting requests can be combined with ADB’s ability to read in a script 
to produce a core image dump script. ADB is invoked as: 

adb a.out core < dump 

to read in a script file, dump, of requests. An example of such a script is: 

120Su 

4035Ss 

Sv 

=3n 

Sm 

=3n'C Stack Backtrace" 

SC 

=3n'C External Variables" 

Se 

-3n"Registers" 

Sr 

0Ss 

«3n"0ata Segment" 

<to,-l/8xna 

ADB attempts to print addresses as: 
symbol + offset 

The request 4095$s sets the maximum permissible offset to the nearest sym¬ 
bolic address to 4095 (default 32767). The request = can be used to print 
literal strings. Thus, headings are provided in this dump program with requests 
of the form: 

=3n'C Stack Backtrace" 

that spaces three lines and prints the literal string. The request Sv prints all 
non-zero ADB variables (see Figure 8). The request OSs sets the maximum offset 
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for symbol matches to zero thus suppressing the printing of symbolic labels in 
favor of hex values. Note that this is only done for the printing of the data seg¬ 
ment. Try dumping the data segment without changing the maximum offset for 
a comparison. The request: 

<b,-l/8xna 

prints a dump from the base of the data segment to the end of file with a hex 
address field and eight hex numbers per line. 

Figure 10 shows the results of some formatting requests on the C program of 
Figure 9. 

5.2. Directory Dump 

As another illustration (Figure 11) consider a set of requests to dump the con¬ 
tents of a directory (which is made up of an integer inumber followed by a 14 
character name): 

adb dir - 

=n8t'Tnum”8t "Name" 

0,-1? u8tl4cn 

In this example, the u prints the inumber as an unsigned decimal integer, the 8t 
means that ADB will space to the next multiple of 8 on the output line, and the 
14c prints the 14 character file name. 

5.3. Hist Dump 

Similarly the contents of the ilist of a file system, (e.g. /dev/hkO, see 
inode(5)) could be dumped with the following set of requests: 

adb /dev/hk0 - 

1024,-l?"f lag9 M 8ton"l inks,uid,gid''8t3on'\size"8tDn''addr"8tl0Xn"time3"8t3Y2na 

In this example the dump begins at location 1024, since that is the start of an 
ilist within a 512 byte per block file system. The last access time, last modify 
time and creation time are printed with the 3Y operator. Figure 11 shows por¬ 
tions of these requests as applied to a directory and file system. 

5.4. Converting values 

ADB may be used to convert values from one representation to another. For 
example: 

072 = odx 

will print 

072 58 #3a 

which are the octal, decimal and hexadecimal representations of 072 (octal). 
The format is remembered so that typing subsequent numbers will print them in 
the given formats. Character values may be converted similarly, for example: 

’a’ = co 
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prints 

a 0141 

It may also be used to evaluate expressions but be warned that all binary opera¬ 
tors have the same precedence which is lower than that for unary operators. 

6. Patching 

Patching files with ADB is accomplished with the write, w or W, request (which 
is not like the ed editor write command). This is often used in conjunction with 
the I ocate, 1 or L request. In general, the request syntax for 1 and w are similar 
as follows: 

?l value 

The request 1 is used to match on two bytes, L is used for four bytes. The 
request w is used to write two bytes, whereas W writes four bytes. The value 
field in either locate or write requests is an expression. Therefore, decimal, 
octal and hex numbers, or character strings are supported. 

In order to modify a file, ADB must be called as: 
adb -w filei 

When called with this option, f i lei is created if necessary and opened for both 
reading and writing. 

For example, consider the C program shown in Figure 9. We can change the 
word ''This" to "The " in the executable file for this program, ex7, by using the 
following requests: 

• 

adb -w ex7 - 
<b?l ’Th* 

?U ’The ’ 

The request ?1 starts at dot and stops at the first match of "Th" having set dot 
to the address of the location found. Note the use of ? to write to the a. out file. 

More frequently the request will be typed as: 

?l ’Th’; ?s 

and locates the first occurrence of "Th" and print the entire string. Execution 
of this ADB request will set dot to the address of the "Th" characters. 

As another example of the utility of the patching facility, consider a C program 
that has an internal logic flag. The flag could be set by the user through ADB 
and the program run. For example: 

adb a. out - 
: s argl arg2 
f lag/w 1 
:c 
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The :s request is normally used to single step through a process or start a pro¬ 
cess in single step mode. In this case it starts a. out as a subprocess with argu¬ 
ments argl and arg2. If there is a subprocess running ADB writes to it rather 
than to the file so the w request causes flag to be changed in the memory of 
the subprocess. 
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Figure 1: C program with pointer bug 

^include <stdio.h> 

char *charp * "this is a sentence ,"5 

FILE *obuf; 

main(argc,argv) 
int argc; 
char **argv; 

f 

char cc; 
if (argc < 2 ) \ 

printf("Output file argument missing\n"); 
exit( 1 ); 

1 



i 



i f ((obuf - fopen(argv [1] t "w")) — NULL) ( 

printfCTCs : not found\n" t argvCl]); 
exit ( 1)5 

1 

cc - ’X’; /* for DETO purpose only */ 

charp - ’T’? /* BUG: should be *charp - ’T’: 

uhile(cc - *charp++) 

putc(cc,obuf )5 
fclose(obuf); 


! ! */ 
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adb a.out core 
Sc 

~fliain(j50002,^00ef,#ff4e,^00ef,#ffSa) line 0 


SC 

-fnain(^0a2,^00ef,#ff4e, J S00ef,#ff5a) line 0 


_argc: 

_argv: 

cc: 


$ 000200 ef 
$00ef ff4e 
*>630000ef 


Sr 

d 0 
dl 
d 2 
d3 
d4 
d5 
d 6 
d7 
a0 
al 
a2 
a3 
a4 
aB 
aG 
a7 
ns 
ac 
ip 
pc 

'Mnai n+$0082 


*>00800070 
*>0080000c 
*>00600e3e 
$00000000 


*>00600e40 
$0080003a 
*>00000054 
$00efff56 


*> 00 ef f fl 8 
*> 00 ef fefc 
*>00021 dSl 
*>00000054 
$&d520000 
*>006000e4 


_iob+$0024 

_charp+$0008 


_charp+$0036 


move.b (a2) t -28(a6) 


,v main+$0082 


__env irons 

$00efff5a 


_charp: 

$00000055 


_pbuf: 

$00800070 


_iob: 

$008005ca 


_lastbuf: 

$0080013c 


_sibuf: 

$00000000 


_sobuf: 

$00000000 


_ pfile: 

$00000000 


_errno: 

$00000000 


_ctype_: 

$00202020 


_currbrk: 

$00800dd0 


_end: 

$00000000 


Sm 



? map ’a.out’ 



bl - *>00600000 

el - $0060126a 

fl - $0000001C 

b2 - *>00800000 

e2 - $00800dd0 

f2 - $00001286 

/ map ’core’ 



bl - $00800000 

el - $00800e00 

fl - $00000c54 

b2 - $00eff600 

e2 - $00 f00000 

f2 - $00001a54 


charp/X 

_charp: *>00000055 


*charp/s 

*>00000055: 
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data address not found 


main.argc/d 

#80efff20: 2 


*main.argv/3X 

#00ef f f4e: j$00efff7a #00efff80 jJ00080000 


#efff7a/s 

(S00efff7a: a.out 


*main.argv/3X 

iJ00efff4es )500efff7a #00efff80 ,$60000000 


*"/s 

jj00efff7a: a.out 


,=X 

^00efff7a 


5q 
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Figure 3: Multiple function C program for stack trace illustration 

int fcnt.gcnt.hcnt; 

h (x, y) 

Int hi; register int hr; 

hi - x+1; 

hr - x-y+1; 

hcnt++ s 

hj: 

f(hr,hi); 


g(p»q) 

\ 

int gi; register mt gr; 
gi - q-P5 
gr - q-p+1; 
gcnt++ ; 

gjs 

h(gr,gi); 

i 

f (a,b) 

int fi; register int fr; 
fi • a+2*b; 
fr - a+b; 
fcnt-H* ; 

f js 

g(fr,fi); 


main 0 

f ci.i)i 
i 
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Figure 4: ADB output for C program of Figure 3 

adb 

Sc 

(#0040,#003f) line 0 
"g(#0041, #0080) line 0 
~f (#0002, ,$003f) I ine 0 
~M#003e.,$003d) I ine 0 
~g(j$003f, j$007c) line 0 
~f (#0002, ,$003d) I ine 0 
"+i(#003c, #003b) I ine 0 
''g(#003d, j $0078) I ine 0 
~f(#0002, #003b) Iine 0 
~+i(#003a, #0039) I ine 0 
' N g(#003b, #0074) line 0 

HIT INTR KEY 

adb 


5SC 

■4i(#0040,,$003f) I ine 0 


_<: 

#0040003 f 

_y: 

#003 f083 f 

_hi s 

#00410000 

<^hr: 

#00000002 

line 0 

—P s 

#00410080 

_q: 

#00800080 

_5 *‘ s 

#003 f0000 

<Lgr: 

#00000040 

1 ine 0 

_a: 

#0002003 f 

b: 

#003 f003 f 

fis 

#00800000 

<Lfr: 

#00000041 

line 0 

_x: 

#083e003d 

_y: 

#003d003d 

_hi: 

#083f0000 

<^_hr: 

#00000002 

1 ine 0 

_P2 

#003 f007c 

_q: 

#007c007c 

__gi: 

#003d0000 

<Lgr: 

#0000003e 


fcnt/d 

_fcnt: 

32 

gcnt/d 

_gcnt: 

32 

hcnt/d 


Jhcnt: 

31 

h.x/d 

#00eff02G: 

84 

Sq 
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adb 


-20- 


adb 


Figure 5: C program to decode tabs 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
1G 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 
2G 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 
3G 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 
5G 

57 

58 

59 
G0 


^include < 3 tdio.h> 

^define MAXLINE 80 
^define YES 1 

^define NO 0 

^define TABSP 8 

char input Cl - "data”; 

FILE *i buf; 

int tabsCMAXLINE]; 

main 0 

\ 

int col, *ptab; 
char c; 


ptab ■ tabs; 

settab(ptab); /*Set initial tab stops */ 
col - 1; 

if ((ibuf - fopen(input,"r")) — NULL) { 
printf(”Xs : not found\n", input); 
exit (1); 

uhile((c • getc(ibuf)) !- EOF) { 
suitch(c) { 

case ’\t’: /* TAB */ 

whileCtabpos(col) !- YES) { 
putcharF *); 

col++ ; 

i 

hrpnk• 

case *\n*: # /*NEULINE ♦/ 

putcharl’Xn*); 
col - 1; 
break; 

default; 

putchar(c); 

col++ ; 


/* Tabpos return YES if col is a tab stop */ 

tabpos(col) 

int col; 

if(col > MAXLINE) 

return (YES); 


i 


else 

return (tabs (col)); 


/* Settab - Set initial tab stops */ 
settab(tabp) 
int *tabp; 

i 

int i; 


i 


for (i - 0; iO HAXLINEs i++) 

(iXTABSP) ? (tabsti] - NO) s (tabaCi) - YES); 
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adb 
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adb 


Figure 6: ADB output for C program of Figure 5 

adb a.out - 
settab+4:b 
fopen+4:b 
getc+4:b 

symbol not found 


tabpos+4:b Sb 

breakpoints 

count bkpt command 

1 ~tabpos+^0004 

1 _fopen+#3004 

1 ~settab+jj0004 


settab,5?ia 
^et tab: 
' s settab+$0004: 
''set tab+#0008: 
''setta b+/}000e: 
''set tab+^0010: 
, 'settab+/50014: 


link a6,®-28 

clr.u -28(a6) 
cmpi.u @80,-28{a6) 
bgt ''settab+#00S4 

move.u -28(a6) # dl 


settab,5?i 

■'settab: 


link a6 f @-28 

clr.u -28(a6) 
cmpi.u <§80,-28(a6J 
bgt ~settab+#0054 

move.u -28(aG),dl 


:r 

a.out: running 

breakpoint ''settab+jj0004: clr.u -28(a6) 

settab+4:d 

:c 

a.out: running 

breakpoint _fopen+/j0004: jer _findiop 

SC 

_fopen(/j©080, #3004, $3880, #008a) I ine 0 
''main (^001, #00ef, #f f58, rf00ef, #f f60) line 0 
_coI: #000100ef 

_ptab: #008005ae 

_c: #00000080 


tabs,3/8d 

_tabs: 1 

1 
1 


0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 


0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
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adb 


- 22 - 


Figure 7: ADB output for C program of Figure 5 

adb a.out - 
L24,3:b main.c/C 
tabpos+4:b ,1$C 
:r 

a.out: running 
#00effefe: T 

#00effefe: h 

#00effefe: i 

breakpoint ^nain+^00c4: ext.u d0 


:c 

a.out: running 
lj00effefe: s 

#00effefe: @i 

~tabpos(#0005) line -224 

_coI: #00050900 

breakpoint ~tabpos+#0004: move.w @47,-2(a6) 


?1 #4e5e 

~tabpos+$302e 

:b 

:c 

a.out: running 

breakpoint ~tabpos+/}002e: unlk a6 

<dO=X 

^0000 


SC 

~tabpos(#0005) line 49 

__co I: #00050900 

~fliain(#0001, ^00ef # #ff5G f/ j00ef f #ffSe) line 26 
__co I: #000500e f 

_ptab: #008005ae 

_c: #09000080 
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adb 


Figure 8: ADB output for maps 


adb cat core 
$m 

? map 'cat’ 

bl - ,500800088 
b2 - *00800000 
/ map 'core' 

bl - ,$00800000 
b2 - *00eff600 


el - ,$00G017ee 
e2 - *008008d0 

el - ,$00800300 
e2 - *00 f00000 


fl - #0000001C 
f2 - #00001803 

fl - *00000c54 
f2 - *00001854 


Sv 

variables 
b - *00800000 
d - *00000300 
6 “ *00800000 
m - *00000103 
S - *00000300 
t - *00001800 


Figure 9: Simple C program for illustrating formatting and patching 

char strl [] - ’This is a character string"; 

int one - 1; 

int number - 456; 

long Inum - 1234; 

float fpt - 1.25; 

char 8tr2H - "This is the second character string”; 

main 0 
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adb 
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adb 


Figure 10: ADB output illustrating fancy formats 

adb exlO - 
:s 


stopped at 

gentry: 


1 ink 

a6,(^26 



<b,6/8xna 

_execargs: 

jjSSZei 

#fffc 

<6468 

<6973 

<2069 #7320 <6120 

<6368 

__strl+<000cs 

i£172 

i!G163 

#7465 

#7220 

#7374 #7269 <6e67 

<0000 

__one: 

__pne: 

<0001 

^01c8 

<0000 

<04d2 

#a000 <0041 <6468 

<6973 

_str2+^0034: 

#2069 

#7320 

#7468 

<6520 

#7365 <636f <6e64 

#2063 

_str2+<0014: 

<6861 

#72S1 

<6374 

<6572 

#2073 #7472 <696e 

<6700 

_iob: 

_iob: 

#0080 

<0148 

<0000 

<0080 

<0148 <0100 <0000 

<0000 

<b,10/4x4~ 

8Cn 






execargs: 

iS00ef 

#fffc 

<6468 

<6973 

@*o®| Th i s 



#2069 

#7320 

<6120 

<6368 

is a ch 



^6172 

<6163 

#7465 

#7220 

aracter 



#7374 

#7269 

<6e67 

<0000 

string®*®* 


_pne: 

<0001 

<01 c8 

<0000 

<04d2 

®*@&®aH®‘®‘®dR 


_fpt: 

#a000 

<0041 

<6468 

<6973 

®‘®*AThis 



#2069 

#7320 

#7468 

<6520 

is the 



#7365 

<636f 

<6e64 

#2063 

second c 



<6861 

#7261 

<6374 

<6572 

haracter 



#2073 

#7472 

<696e 

<6700 

string®* 


<b,10/4x4~ 

8t8cna 






_execargs: 

<00ef 

#fffc 

<6468 

<6973 

0 


| Th i 9 

_strl+<0004: 

#2069 

#7320 

<6120 

<6368 

is a ch 


strl+<000c: 

<6172 

<6163 

#7465 

#7220 

aracter 


_strl+<0014: 

_one: 

#7374 

#7269 

<6e67 

<0000 

string 


_pne: 

<0001 

<01 c8 

<0000 

<04d2 


_fpt: 







_fpt: 

#3000 

<0041 

<6468 

<6973 

AThi s 


__str2+<0004s 

<2069 

#7320 

#7468 

<6520 

i s the 


_str2+<000c: 

#7365 

<636f 

<6e64 

<2063 

second c 


_str2+<0014j 

<6861 

#7261 

<6374 

<6572 

haracter 


_str2+<001c: 

#2073 

#7472 

<696e 

<6700 

string 


<b,10/2b8t 

~2cn 






_execargss 

<0000 

<006 f 


0 



1 

<00ff 

<00fc 





_strls 

#0054 

<0068 


Th 




<0069 

<0073 


is 




<0020 

<0069 


i 




<0073 

<0020 


8 




<0061 

<0020 


a 




<0063 

#0068 


ch 




<0061 

<0072 


ar 




<0061 

<0063 


ac 




SQ 
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adb 


Figure 11: Directory and inode dumps 
adb dir - 

=nt''Inode"t''Name'' 


0,6?utl4cn 


#00000000! 

Inode Name 

1G7 

2 

1049 renice 

334 shutdown.sh 

1391 cron 

1G3 ddate 


adb /dev/hkO - 

1024,3?"flags’'8ton''links,uid,gid"8t3on"size”8tDn"addr''8tl0Xn"times"8t3Y2na 

#00000400: flags 0100000 



1 inks.uid.gid 0 0 0 

size 0 

addr #00000000 #00000000 #00000000 #00000000 

#00000000 #00000000 #00000000 #00000000 

#00000000 #00000000 

times 1984 Feb 8 17:42:14 1984 Feb 8 17:42:14 1984 Feb 8 17:42:14 

#00000440: 

flags 040777 

1 inks.uid.gid 05 0 0 

size 2832 

addr #00013300 #06b3000f #42001399 #0018d500 

#lffb0000 #00000000 #00000000 #00000000 

#00000000 #00000000 

times 1984 Mar 7 12:51:18 1984 Mar 7 15:23:53 1984 Oar 7 15:29:53 

#00000480: 

flags 0100755 

links,uid.gid 01 02 02 

size 15968 

addr #00013a00 #01410001 #4800014f #00015600 

#015d0001 #6400016b #00017200 #01790001 

#80000000 #00000000 

times 1984 Har 5 09:11:07 1983 Oct 12 13:00:28 1984 Feb 8 17:44:03 
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adb 


ADB Summary 


Command Summary 


a) formatted printing 

?format print from a. out file 
according to format 

/format print from core file accord¬ 
ing to format 


=format print the value of dot 

?w expr write expression into a. out 
file 

/w expr write expression into core 
file 

?1 expr locate expression in a. out 
file 

b) breakpoint and program control 

:b set breakpoint at dot 

:c continue running program 

:d delete breakpoint 

:k kill the program being debugged 

:r run a. out file under ADB control 

:s single step 


c) miscellaneous printing 

Sb print current breakpoints 

Sc C stack trace 

Se external variables 
Sf floating registers (not yet) 
Sm print ADB segment maps 

Sq exit from ADB 

Sr general registers 
Ss set offset for symbol match 

Sv print ADB variables 

$w set output line width 


d) calling the shell 
! call she! I to read rest of line 


e) assignment to variables 

> name assign dot to variable or 
register name 


Format Summary 

a the value of dot 

b one byte in octal 

c one byte as a character 

d one word in decimal 

f two words in floating point 

i 68000 instruction 

o one word in octal 

n print a newline 

r print a blank space 

s a null terminated character string 

nt move to nextn space tab 
u one word as unsigned integer 
x hexadecimal 

Y date 

~ backup dot 

print string 


Expression Summary 

a) expression components 


decimal integer 

octal integer 

hexadecimal 

symbols 

variables 

registers 

(expression) 


e.g. 256 
e.g. 0277 
e.g. #ff 

e.g. __main main.argc 
e.g. <b 
e.g. <pc <d0 
expression grouping 


b) dyadic operators 


+ add 

— subtract 

* multiply 

7o integer division 

Sc bitwise and 

| bitwise or 

§ round up to the next multiple 


c) monadic operators 
~ not 

* contents of location 
— integer negate 
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CADMUS V1.2 Test Monitor User’s Guide 

Rudolf Wildgruber 

PCS Gmbh 
Pf&lzer-Wald-Str. 36 
6000 Munich 90 

ABSTRACT 

The CADMUS VI.2 Test Monitor is a standalone programme 
that can be loaded from a disc, floppy disc, tape or streamer by 
the Minitor. It serves as a control programme for defining 
parameters for and executing individual test and diagnostic pro¬ 
grammes. The Test Monitor acts as a unified interface to the test 
and diagnostic programmes. Munix standards are employed for 
the operator interface. 

Version 1.2 differs from Version 1.0 in the following respects: 

O The test programmes can be loaded from magnetic tape or 
streamer (both TMll- and TSll -tapes are supported 

O Command procedures 

O Checksum tested when the test programmes are loaded 
O SLS 48/88 consoles are supported 
O Further test programmes are available 
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CADMUS VI.2 Test Monitor User’s Guide 


Rudolf Wildgruber 

PCS Gmbh 
Pfalzer-Wald-Str. 36 
8000 Munich 00 

1. Introduction 

The Test Monitor comprises four parts: 

O Control of operations 
O Command interpreter 
O Test Monitor commands 

O System functions for input/output, access to the file system,etc. 

The test and diagnostic programmes are self-contained programmes which 
are loaded and executed by the test monitor. 

1.1. Control of operations 

— Initialization dialogue 
— Calling the command interpreter 

1.2. Command interpreter 

— Reception of user input 
— Syntax check of user input 

- Plausibility test of flag combinations when test programmes are called 
— Command execution 
— Command procedure execution 

— Test programme loading, check sum testing, definition of parameters 
for the programmes, execution 

1.3. Test Monitor Commands 

— User support during testing 
— Access to the MUNIX file hierarchy 

— Elementary file operations: status enquiries, listing, dumping 

2. Operator Interface 
2.1. Start 

The Minitor loads the Test Monitor from disc, floppy-disc, tape or streamer. 
The Minitor can only load the first file in each case from tape or streamer 
(a.out format, not cpio or tar format). When loading from disc note the follow¬ 
ing: 
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The Minitor sees the file structure on the disc as it really exists. Conse¬ 
quently the file tree can appear somewhat different than it would under 
MUNDC, if the directory structure has been altered, as, for example, it 
would in the case of the Newscastle Connection. This fact has to be taken 
account of when the Test Monitor is loaded, and the corresponding com¬ 
plete path name stated (e.g./nocfename/satest). 

The Test Monitor is started with gO as every other standalone programme. 

Examples (operator’s inputs in bold type): 

Loading the Test Monitor testmon (in the directory /satest) from the 
default device: 

. /sa test/testmon 

■go 

Loading the Test Monitor testmon from streamer 

,rs ' 

./testmon 

•60 

2.2. Initialization Dialogue 

After the start of the Test Monitor a short initialization dialogue is conducted 
with the user. 

In the course of this enquiries are made about the input medium and direc¬ 
tion, from which the test programme is to be loaded, whether a printer is 
linked to the system, and about the type of terminal. 

After the initialization dialogue the Test Monitor is in the command mode 
(shown by the prompt) and is ready to accept commands, command pro¬ 
decure calls, or test programme calls with or without parameter declarations. 

2.2.1. Input medium 

Test programmes and command procedures can be loaded from disc, mag¬ 
netic tape or streamer cassette. A MUNDf file system with a block size of 512 
bytes is assumed for discs (Note: Test programmes cannot be loaded from file 
system with a block size of 1 kbyte). In the case of tapes and streamer 
cassettes the test programmes and command procedures must be recorded in 
cpio format. 

Specify the input medium in the form 
devname(drive, offset) 

devname specifies the device type. Permissible codes for the devices can be 
obtained from the table below. Drive is the drive number and the significance 
of offset is different in the case of magnetic tape and streamer, as against 
disc and floppy disc, offset specifies the number of files to be read from the 
tape in the case of tapes. In the case of discs, offset is the logical block 
number, as of which is to be read. 
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devname 

Device-Tvo 

rm 

RM02/03/05 (80 MB Fujitsu with DATARAM controller) 

rl 

RL01/02 

hk 

RK06/07 (80 MB Fujitsu with EMULEX controller) 

rp 

RP03 

hp 

RP04/05/06, RM02/03 (without bad sector handling) 

rk 

RK05 

rx 

RX02 Floppy Disc 

tm 

TMll Magnetic Tape 

is 

TSl 1 Magnetic Tape 

ot 

Tandon Winchester and Floppy (0MT1 controller) 

td 

Tandon Winchester (XEBEC controller) 

st 

SCTll Streamer 


In the case of rx there is a special feature in relation to the drive number: 0 
and 1 relate to single density drives 0 and 1; 2 and 3 relate to double density 
drives 0 and 1. 

2.2.2. Directory 

The current directory is only enquired after when the input medium is discs. 
State the directory name in the way exactly corresponding to the file struc¬ 
ture of the input medium, that is, without Mount prefixes and. as may be 
required, with the node name (for the Newcastle Connection). 

2.2.3. Printer 

The enquiry after the availability of a printer can be answered with n (no 
printer) s (serial printer) or p (parallel printer). In the case of a serial 
printer, the channel number is also requested. 

A number of test programmes only support a printer with a serial interface. 
See here the BUGS section in the summeries of the test programmes. 

2.2.4. Terminal type 

The type of console terminal can be input here as a string of maximum 11 
characters. This information is evaluated for screen contol by some test pro¬ 
grammes. vtlOO, vt52 or tvi970, are usable inputs, .e.a corresponding screen 
image can only be generated for these terminals. With no input dummy is 
employed as terminal type. 

A number of test programmes only support VTl 00-compatible terminals. See 
here the BUGS section in the summaries of the test programmes. 

2.3. Command interpreter 

The commands available under the Test Monitor are based on the shell com¬ 
mands in MUNDC. They are specified in detail below. 

2.3.1. Commands 

In the V 1.2 Version of Test Monitor the following commands are available: 

Is [-1] List the contents of the current directory. Only the file names 
are output. 

Option: -1 (detailed listing with file size in bytes and access rights 
bits. 
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cat file Output of the file file on the console 
pr file Output of the file/We on the printer 
exit Terminate the Test Monitor 
help Output of a Help-text on the console 

xd file Output of the file/We on the console in 'hex-dump* format, 
cd directory 

Change the current directory: however, in contrast to MUNIX, 
only relative to the current directory. Absolute directory names 
are not accepted, cd also recognizes as a directory name, 
nevertheless only the immediate father; a change to higher-level 
nodes can only be achieved by repeated input of 'cd..'. 
cdev dev [dir] 

Change of the input medium, stating directory in the case of 
discs. 

cterm type 

Change the type of terminal, e.g. for correction; type is entered 
as the new terminal type. 

pwd Output of the current directory; the complete path name with 
device is given; the roof is indicated by 

prog [param-ftsf] 

Calling of the prog test programme: 

Loading of the prog file from the input medium and current 
directory 

Testing of the check sum. 

Supply of the specified parameters to prog 
starting of prog 

proc [param-ftsf] 

Calling of the proc command procedure: 

Loading of the proc file from the input medium and current 
directory 

Interpretation of the file contents as Test Monitor command. 
Stated parameters are ignored. Within a command procedure 
further procedures can be called. A maximum nesting depth of 
10 is permissible. 

2.3.2. Test Programme Parameters 

The execution of the test programmes is governed by parameters. Distinction 
is made between general and special parameters. General parameters are 
those which are meaningful and applicable in all or nearly all test pro¬ 
grammes. Special parameters are those assigned to only one or very few test 
programmes. 

General parameters are stated as part of the command when a test pro¬ 
gramme is started. The Test Monitor assembles a parameter block and passes 
this on to the test programme. Default values which depend on the test pro¬ 
gramme are used for non-defined parameters. A general parameter (dialog) 
specifies if default values are to be used for the special parameters or if the 
test programme is to conduct a dialogue with the operator. 
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General parameters are: 

pass Number no of test passes (0 for continuous test), as defined for 
a test programme call with pass=no. 0 is for continous execu¬ 
tion. 1 is the default value, when nothing is stated when the 
test programme is called. 

test List of partial tests that are to be executed. 

unit List of those units, e.g. drives or controllers that are to be 
tested. 

flag Statement of special flags for the reaction of the test pro¬ 
gramme on the occurence of an error. 

HOE halt on error 

Halt the test programme and return to the command mode 
LOE loop on error 

Reproduce the error in an continuous loop 
EER inhibit error reports 

Error messages are not output 
KE inhibit extended error reports 

No output of extended error reports, only brief messages 
PRI print on line printer 

Output of error report to the printer 
BOE bell on error 

An acoustic signal is given on occurrence of an error. 

ISR inhibit statistical reports 

No error statistics after execution of a test. 


The corresponding flags are set when they are defined by means 
of flag=... on calling the test programme. 

base Basic device address addr, defined by means of base~addr on 
calling, otherwise 0. 

▼ec Interrupt vector adress addr, defined by means of vec=o ddr on 
calling, otherwise 0. 

dialog The test programme requests special parameters in dialogue 
mode. 


si The character string (max. 11 characters), which was defined 

via sl=string on calling, otherwise blank. The meaning of this 
parameter defines the test programme. 

The general parameters are defined on calling in param-list. The syntax for 
param-list is defined as follows: 


param-list 

param 

no-list 


param [param ] ... 

pass=no | lc8l=no-list | unit=no-i£s< | tlag=flag-list | 
base=no | vec=no | dialog | si =string 
(no\range) [ . (no\range)] ... 


range no—no 


flag-list flagname [ ,fl agname] ... 
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flag-name 

string 


no 


a positive whole number (including 0) or a hexadecimal 
number in the form 0xnnnnnn 

one of the flags specified above 

a random string of characters (maximum 11 characters) 


2.3.3. Command procedures 

Command procedures for automatic execution of test programmes can only 
be generated under 1IUNDC Each line of the command procedure may con¬ 
tain no more than one Test Monitor command, one test programme call or 
one command procedure call. Empty lines are allowed. Commentary is not 
permitted. 

The processing of a line of the command procedure is protocolled. 

2.4. Terminal Handling 

The following control characters are available for terminal input and output. 
CTRL S: Halt a current terminal output. 

CTRL Q: Continue a terminal output halted with. CTRL S 
CTRL X: Delete the current input line in the command mode. 

CTRL C: Interrupt the current input line in the command mode 

3. Examples 

A complete dialogue will be run through for the check test programme: 

The Test Monitor outputs appear in bold type, and the operator’s inputs 
in italics. 

It will be assumed that not only the Test Monitor but also the test pro¬ 
grammes have already been written into the /satest directory in the 
/dev/hJcO file system under MUNEC, and that the directory structure is 
present unchanged (this means there is no Newcastle Connection Super¬ 
root). 

After switching on the system, or operating the INIT switch, respectively, 
there appears on the console: 

1I1N1TOR 

On inputting 
/satest /testmon 

the Test Monitor will be loaded from disc (80 MB Fujitsu, drive 0) and the 

Minitor reports back again with the prompt 

With 

go 

the Test Monitor can now be started. It reports with the text: 
CADMUS-TEST1ION1TOR V 1.2 
input-device xx(d.o): 

After input of the input mediums, (e.g. rx(2,0) for the first floppy drive) 
or as in the example for the disc 
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hk(O.O) 

the Test Monitor asks further: 
directory : 

The input 
/safest 

sets the current directory. 

The dialogue continues: 

line printer (n/s/p): s 

line number (1-7): 1 

terminal : vtlOO 

© 

The Test Monitor is now ready to accept commands or programme 
names, in this example: 

check sl=hk-w unit=l flag=PRI,IXE 

All further outputs appear on the printer, until the Test Monitor reports 
back again with ©. 

A further example is the calling of the SCSI-test programme acsitat 
The command 

©scsatst pass=3 test=l,3-6 unit=0.1 sl=d503 
results in the following test sequence 

The tests numbered 1,3,4,5 and 6 will be carried out in this order. 
This test pass takes place 3 times in total. Units 0 and 1 are the 
units tested, i.e. 2 Winchester-Drives. The Winchesters are of the TM 
503 type. The DTC 520 controller is used. 

4. I/O Page A dresses 

Both a DLVll and a SLS48/88 interface are supported for the console and the 
serial printer. 

In Version 1.2 the addresses and interrupt vectors of the console and printer 
are both set permanently and cannot be changed through the base and t>ec 
parameters either. 

The addresses and interrupt vectors valid in Vl.2 are given below. Please 
note: 

- The addreses in octal are to be transferred directly to the controller 
switches. 

- the addreses in sedecimal in brackets constitute the real addresses in the 
68000 address space and are in the case of the interrupt vectors four 
times the addresses given in octal. 
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Device 

Interrupt Vector 

I/0-Page Addresse 


oktal 

hex 

oktal 

hex 

DLVl 1-Console 

60 

CO 

777560 

FFFF70 

parallel Printer 
serial Printer: 

200 

200 

777514 

FFFF4C 

DLVl 1-line 1 

300 

300 

776500 

FFFD40 

DLVl 1-line 2 

310 

320 

776510 

FFFD48 

DLVl 1-line 3 

320 

340 

776520 

FFFD50 

DLVl 1-line 4 

330 

360 

776530 

FFFD58 

DLVl 1-line 5 

340 

380 

776540 

FFFD60 

DLVl 1-line 6 

350 

3A0 

776550 

FFFD68 

DLVl 1-line 7 

360 

3C0 

776560 

FFFD70 

SLS4B/88 

300 

300 

776000 

FFFC00 


5. Available Test Programmes and Command Procedures 


5.1. Test Programmes 

The test programmes listed below are available in Vl.2: 


bsctest 

check 

dztst 

fpptst 

Ibptst 

memtst 

muxketst 

qetest 

scsitst 

slutst 

t68030 

t68050 

tdma 


BSC-KE test programme 

disc test and format programme 

DZVll test programme 

floating point processor test 

CANON laser beam printer test 

memory test 

MUX-KE test programme 

3COM Q-bus ethernet controller test programme 
SCSI-adapter test 
SLS48/SLS88 test 

QU68030/50 processor test (without MMU-stage 2) 
QU68050 processor test (only MMU-stage 2) 

DMA test programme 


The memtst and Ibptest programmes have a special function, as they do not 
return to the Test Monitor after a pass. Afterwards the Test Monitor must be 
loaded again and re-started. 

A (non-standalone) MUNIX programme, echoserver , is supplied together with 
qetest. echoserver communicates with qetest from another CADMUS-System. 


5.2. Command Procedures 

Vl.2 is supplied with 4 command procedures as standard (emuinit, emwinitpr, 
emuinit2, emuinit2pr). They are for initializing (formatting and bad sector 
test) discs connected to the EMULEX SC02 controller (RK06/07-emulation). 
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6. Installation 

The Test Monitor is part of the MUNIX-Basic software (as of VI.5) along with 
the test programmes. It can be found under the /satest or /usr/aatest 
directory in the MUNDC file tree. 

The Test Monitor VI.2 with the programmes mentioned on tape, streamer 
cassette or floppy disc is supplied separately. 

The floppy is written in the format of the MUNDC file system (512-byte 
block size). The magnetic tape or streamer cassette has the Test Monitor 
as the first file, in a.out format, and the test programmes and command 
procedures as the second file in cpio-format. This means the Test Moni¬ 
tor can be loaded directly from these storage devices. To load the test 
programmes from the Test Monitor, rx(2,0), tm(0,l) or st(0,l) should be 
input as input medium. 

We recommend reading in the programmes under the root, so that they 
can be loaded directly from the Winchester. The following commands are 
for example necessary, in order to read in the streamer casette: 

cd / 

ink dir satest 
cd satest 
stskip 1 

cpio -ivmS < /dev/nrstO (standalone test programme) 
cd / 

cpio -ivmS < /dev/rstO (echoserver) 
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BSCTEST(Tll) 


1IUNDC (STANDALONE-TEST) 


BSCTEST(TH) 


NAME 

bsctest - KE-BSCl /2 (KE-S101 + KE-V24 / KE-S102 ) - test 
SYNOPSIS 

bsctest [param-list] 

DESCRIPTION 

Bsctest checks 4 (2) synchronous BSC channels in short circuit mode 
(short circuit plug K907.027: 

channel 0 < - > channel 1 
channel 2 < - > channel 3). 

Data and control lines are checked in both directions. 

Hardware: KE-BSC2 or KE-BSCl or CP-WCS 

+KE-S102 +KE-SI01 [KE-SlOl] +KE-SI02 

+KE-V24 [KE-V24] 

(default: KE-BSC2 

+KE-S102) 

The jumper configuration for the boards is printed on the console if 
bsctest is started with the parameter dialog . 

PARAM-UST 

pass Number of test passes or 0 for infinite test loop. The default value 
is 1 . 

flag HOE Halt on error and return to testmonitor. 

BOE Bell on error. 

LOE Loop on error. Number of test passes is set to 0 (infinite test 
loop). 

unit Number of channels (2 or 4). Default is 4 . 

dialog The test program asks interactively for test commands. Jumper 
configurations are printed according to hardware configurations. 

EXAMPLES 

Test with 10 passes, halt on error and bell on error, 2 channels 
bsctest pass=10 flag=HOE,BOE unit=2 

FILES 

KEBSC2.KEA 

KEBSC2.MAP 

SEE ALSO 

T920.518 MUNIX RJE mit BSC-KE-Controller 
T922.103/104 /105.01 KE-S102 Testvorschrift 
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CHECK (TJI) 


1IUNIX (STANDALONE-TEST) 


CHECK(TH) 


NAME 

check — disk checking and formatting 
SYNOPSIS 

check sl=devname[-(wju)] [param-list] 

DESCRIPTION 

Check is the CADMUS disk checking program. Additionally it has a for¬ 
matting capability for disks with standard headers. 5 1/4” winchesters 
emulated by the Andromeda WDCU controller os RL02 can also be for¬ 
matted. As disk checking is done without interrupts a separate test for 
controller interrupts was added. 

The main purpose of check is to test disks for the location of bad sectors 
and to write the bad sector file onto disks. The bad sector file is a list of 
all bad sectors found on a disk. MUNDC uses this information to avoid 
allocating bad sectors to a user’s file. If there is an error in a header, or 
if there is a read or write error within one sector, that sector is defined 
as a bad sector. If possible the header of this sector is marked. 

Check is aborted if one of the following conditions occurs: 

— controller not accessible at specified or default address 

— bad status on all specified or default units 

— too many bad blocks (more than 126) on a tested unit 

If there is a bad status on one unit, that unit is omitted from testing. 

A brief explanation of check is available in check.help . Use the testmoni- 
tor cat command to get it on screen. 

PARAM-LIST 

si The device name (see table below) of the disks to be tested 
optionally followed by —w or —u . 

The devices in the following table are supported by check. The 
listed CSR and vector addresses (hex notation) are default values. 
They can be changed by the base resp. vec parameter. Devices 
indicated by STD in the column Formatting uses standard 
headers. Those indicated by WDCU need the ANDROMEDA WDCU 
controller to be formatted. 


Supported Devices 


Device 

Name 

Disk 

Type 

CSR 

Address 

Vector 

Address 

Formatting 

hk 

RK06/07 

FFFF20 

220 

STD 

rl 

RL01/02 

FFF900 

ICO 

WDC11 

hi 

RL01/02 

FFF910 

1D0 

wdcii 

rm 

RM02/03/05 

FFFDCO 

2B0 

STD 


The option -w opens the disk in read/write-mode, while -u opens 
the disk in update-mode. A missing option opens the disk in read¬ 
only-mode. 

In read /write-mode the contents of the disk is overwritten, bad 
sectors are marked, the bad sector file is initialized or modified 
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CHECK(Tli) 


1IUNIX (STANDALONE-TEST) 


CHECK (Til) 


and formatting is possible. This is the proper mode for new disks. 
In up date-mode sectors ar tested only by reading, bad sectors are 
marked and the bad sector file is initialized or modified. Format¬ 
ting is inhibited. 

In read-only-mode the contents of the disk is left unchanged. 
Sectors are tested only by reading, no formatting is done, no sec¬ 
tor is marked as bad and the contents of an existing bad sector 
file is not modified. 

For example (user input is bold ): 

al=hk-w or 
*l=rm-u or 
■1 =rl 

pass Number of test passes or 0 for infinite test loop. The default value 
is 1 . 

test A list of testnumbers in the range 0 to 6 . If no test-list is 
specified, tests 0, 1, 2 and 6 are executed by default. During a 
test pass the tests are executed in increasing order. The test 
descriptions refer to disks opened in read/write-mode. If you 
opened a disk in another mode read the descriptions accordingly: 

0 Bad Sector Scan: 

The complete disk is tested. Sectors are first written in 
increasing order and then read in decreasing order. A bad 
sector file is written onto the disk. 

1 Sector Range Test: 

A range of consecutive sectors is tested. By default these 
are the sectors 0 to 1999 . If the parameter dialog is 
specified you are interactively asked for the starting sec¬ 
tor and the number of sectors to be tested. The sectors 
are tested alternately: 1st sector, last sector, 2nd sector, ... 
to the midst of the given interval. The already existing bad 
sector file is updated. 

2 Random Secfor Test: 

Test disk sectors in random order. By default 2500 sectors 
are tested. If the parameter dialog is specified you are 
interactively asked for the number of sectors to be tested. 
The already existing bad sector file is updated. 

3 Inspect Bad Sector File: 

List the contents of an existing bad sector file. 

4 Append Bad Sectors: 

Bad sectors are appended manually to an existing bad 
sector file. When the message enter sector numbers (-1 to 
end) appears on the screen, type in the numbers of sec¬ 
tors to be marked as bad sectors. To exit from this test 
enter —1 . 

This test is extremely helpful if you know any bad sectors 
not detected by the check program. 
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CHECK(TU) 


MUNIX (STANDALONE-TEST) 


CHECK(TM) 


5 Format Disk: 

Write good sector headers and initialize data fields option¬ 
ally on the complete disk volume or on single tracks. If 
the parameter dLiaJog is not specified the complete disk is 
formatted. If dialog is specified you are interactively 
asked for complete or single track formatting. 

6 Controller fnterrupt Test: 

A RESET or DRIVE CLEAR command is executed with inter¬ 
rupt enabled. The test is successful if the controller inter¬ 
rupts within a certain time (about 1 second). There are 
three kinds of possible error conditions: 

— <imeouf;no interrupt occured 

— spurious interrupt: daisy chain not closed 

— illegal interrupt: wrong interrupt address 


As a proper test strategy for new disks we suggest first to format all 
drives with test 5 and then to start the default tests for all drives. 

If there is a new bad sector on an already used disk test a small range 
around the bad sector by test 1 (dialog specified) or use test 4 to mark 
the bad sector manually. Used disks should be checked in read-only- 
mode. 


unit A list of units (disk drive numbers) to be tested. 0 is default. 

For hk and rm a disk drive number is in the range 0 to 7 , for rl 
and hi the range is 0 to 3 . 

flag A list of flags (see CADMUS Testmonitor Benutzeranleitung). PRI 
makes a line printer protocol. DCE and UTR suppress detailed 
error messages. HOE terminates check immediately if there is a 
bad status on one unit or if the controller interrupt test fails. 
BOE bells on an error condition. All other flags are ignored 

base A nonstandard CSR address 


vec A nonstandard interrupt vector address. 

dialog Ask interactively for special parameters. Applies to tests 1, 2 and 
5. 

EXAMPLES 

Formatting a complete 80 MB Fujitsu winchester (EMULEX controller): 

check sl=hk-w unil=0-2 test=5 
Default tests with line printer protocol: 
check sl=hk-w unit=0-2 flag=PRI 

Formatting a complete 80 MB Fujitsu winchester (DATARAM controller): 
check sl=rm-w test=5 

Testing a user defined sector range in read-only-mode 
check sl=rl lest=l unit= 1 dialog flag=PRl 

FILES 

check.help 
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CHECK(TM) 


1IUNIX (STANDALONE-TEST) 


CHECK(TU) 


SEE ALSO 

rl(4). rm(4), hk(4), iopage(7) 

Bad Sector Handling 

CADMUS Testmonitor Benutzeranleitung 

BUGS 

The interrupt test doesn’t work with DATARAM S04/A controller. Ignore 
the timeout message. 
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DZTST(TM) 


1IUNIX (STANDALONE-TEST) 


DZTST(Tll) 


NAME 

dztst — DZVl 1 test (without send interrupts) 

SYNOPSIS 

dztst [param-list] 

DESCRIPTION 

Dztst is the CADMUS DZVl 1 test program. 

Dztst tests simullanously two DZVll channels. One acts as the 
transmitter the other as the receiver. In this way all DZVll channels can 
be tested. 

In test 1 data is only transmitted, while test 2 transmits and receives 
data using two channels. Test 3 checks the signals: DTR.RING LINE and 
CARRIER LINE. For the tests 2,3 you need a short circuit plug, connect¬ 
ing the channels 0and 1,2 and 3 etc. 

PARAM-LIST 

pass Number of test passes or 0 for infinite test loop. The default value 
is 1 . 

test A list of testnumbers in the range 1 to 3 . If no test-list is 
specified, tests 1 to 3 are executed by default. During a teist pass 
the tests are executed in increasing order. 

1 Transmit test: 

The output channel is tested (255 characters will be 
transmitted). 

2 Transmit - receive test: 

The output and the input channels will be tested (255 
characters are transmitted from output to input channel). 

3 Modem test: 

The signals: DTR, CARRIER LINE and RING LINE will be 
tested. 

unit Input and output channels. All are default. 

flag A list of flags (see CADMUS Testmonitor Benutzeranleitung). PRI 
makes a line printer protocol. IER suppresses error messages. 
BOE bells on error. HOE halts on error. LOE loops on error. 

base This parameter is ignored. 

▼ec This parameter is ignored. 

dialog If specified you are interactively asked for the number of charac¬ 
ters to be transferred, the channels to be tested and display 
flags. 

EXAMPLES 

Default tests (1,2,3); Channels: All (001,203,..) ; 255 characters, 
dztst 

Default tests with dialog 
dztst dialog 
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DZTST(TM) 


HUNIX (STANDALONE-TEST) 


DZTST(TU) 


Only test 1; output channel 2 ; 255 characters, 
dztst test=l unit=2 

Only test 2; channel 3 and 5; loop on error; bell on error 
dztst test=2 unit=3,5 flag=LOE,BOE 

SEE ALSO 

Beschreibung fuer DZV11 - Testprogramm 
CADMUS Testmonitor Benutzeranleitung 
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EMUINIT(TM) 


1IUNDC (STANDALONE-TEST) 


EMUINIT(TU) 


NA1IE 

emuinit - format and check an 84 MB Fujitsu drive with EMULEX SC02 
controller 

SYNOPSIS 

emuinit 

emuinitpr 

emuinit2 

emuinit2pr 

DESCRIPTION 

These command procedures format and check complete 84 MB Fujitsu 
drives with EMULEX SC02 controller. They can be used for the initial set¬ 
up of winchester drives. 

Emuinit and emuinitpr refer to the first drive, while emuinit2 and 
emuinit2pr refer to the second drive. Emuinitpr and emuinit2pr make a 
line printer protocol, while emuinit and emuinit2 only print a protocol to 
the console. 

PARAM-LIST 

All params are ignored. 

SEE ALSO 

check(TM) 

Bad Sector Handling 

CADMUS Testmonitor Benutzeranleitung 
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FPPTST(TM) 


IfUNFX (STANDALONE-TEST) 


FPPTST(TM) 


NAME 

fpptst — test program for FPP 81 (floating point processor) 

SYNOPSIS 

fpptst [param-list] 

DESCRIPTION 

Fpptst serves as a GO/NOGO test program for the floating point proces¬ 
sor FPP 81. Both single loop tests and infinite loop tests are possible. For 
a detailed description of fpptst see FPP 81 Floating Point Prozessor Tes- 
tanweisung. 

PARAM-LIST 

pass Number of test passes or 0 for infinite test loop. The default value 
is 1 . 

test A list of testnumbers in the range 1 to 30. If no test-list is 
specified, all tests are executed by default. During a test pass the 
tests are executed in increasing order. 

1.. 19, 21, 22 

Instruction tests: all floating point instructions are tested 
(single precision only) with different address modes. 

20 Compare (CMP) / CSR-TEST 

23.. 27 Address mode tests 

28 Trap test 

29 Double precision test 

30 Op. buffer - result buffer - transfer test 

unit This parameter is ignored. 

flag A list of flags (see CADMUS Testmonitor Benutzeranleitung). PRI 
makes a line printer protocoll. IER suppresses error messages. 
BOE bells on error. HOE halts on error. LOE loops on error. 

base This parameter is ignored. 

vec This parameter is ignored. 

si This parameter is ignored. 

dialog The test program asks interactively for test commands. 

SEE ALSO 

FPP 81 Floating Point Prozessor Testanweisung 
CADMUS Testmonitor Benutzeranleitung 
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LBPTST(TH) 


lfUNIX (STANDALONE-TEST) 


LBPTST(TM) 


NAME 

Ibptst — laser beam printer test 

SYNOPSIS 

Ibptst 

DESCRIPTION 

Lbptst is the test program for the CANON laser beam printer. Lbptst 
overwrites the testmonitor in main memory. After termination of Ibptst 
the testmonitor has to be loaded from disk, tape or streamer by the Afcn- 
itor. 

PARAM-L1ST 

All params are ignored. Lbptst asks the user for test commands. 

SEE ALSO 

Minitor-Manual 

CADMUS Testmonitor Benutzeranleitung 
LBP68000 LASER PRINTER SYSTEM - Testanweisung 

BUGS 

The console is dead when the LBP controller is missing. Push 1NIT. 
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MEUTST(TM) 


MUNIX (STANDALONE-TEST) 


MEMTST(TM) 


NAME 

memtst — memory test 

SYNOPSIS 

memtst 

DESCRIPTION 

Memtst is the CADMUS memory test program. Memtst overwrites the test- 
monitor in main memory. Alter termination of memtst the testmonitor 
has to be loaded from disk, tape or streamer by the Minitor. 

PARAM-L1ST 

All params are ignored. Memtst asks the user for test commands. 

SEE ALSO 

Minitor-Manual 

CADMUS Testmonitor Benutzeranleitung 
Beschreibung fuer Speichertestprogramm MEMTST 

BUGS 

Memtst supports only a parallel line printer. 
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II UXKETST (TM ) 


MUNIX (STANDALONE-TEST) 


li UXKETST(Til) 


NAIIE 

muxketst — MUX-KE test (without interrupt handling) 

SYNOPSIS 

muxketst [param-list] - 

DESCRIPTION 

Muxketst is the CADMUS MUX-KE test program. 

Muxketst tests simultanously two MUX-KE channels (DH). One acts as the 
transmitter the other as the receiver. 

In test 1 data is only transmitted, while test 2 transmits and receives 
data using two channels. For test 2 you need a short circuit plug. 

PARAM-LIST 

pass Number of test passes or 0 for infinite test loop. The default value 
is 1 . 

test A list of testnumbers in the range 1 to 2 . If no test-list is 
specified, tests 1 and 2 are executed by default. During a test 
pass the tests are executed in increasing order. 

1 Transmit test: 

The output channel is tested (255 characters will be 
transmitted). 

2 Transmit - receive test: 

The output and the input channels will be tested (255 
characters are transmitted from output to input channel). 

unit Input and output channel (max. 2 channels). 0and 1 are default. 

flag A list of flags (see CADMUS Testmonitor Benutzeranleitung). PR1 
makes a line printer protocol. IER suppresses error messages. 
BOE bells on error. HOE halts on error. LOE loops on error. 

base This parameter is ignored. 

▼ec This parameter is ignored. 

dialog If specified you are interactively asked for the number of charac¬ 
ters to be transferred, the channels to be tested and display 
flags. 

EXAMPLES 

Default tests (1,2); Channels: 0 and 1 ; 255 characters, 
muxketst 

Default tests with dialog 
muxketst dialog 

Only test 1; output channel 2; 255 characters, 
muxketst test=l unit=2 

Only test 2; channel 3 and 5; loop on error; bell on error 
muxketst lest=2 unit=3,5 flag=LOE,BOE 
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kl UXKETST (TM ) 


1IUNDC (STANDALONE-TEST) 


MUXKETST(TM) 


SEE ALSO 

Beschreibung fuer MUX-KE - Testprogramm 
CADMUS Testmonitor Benutzeranleitung 
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QETEST(TM) 


llUNIX (STANDALONE-TEST) 


QETEST(TM) 


NAME 

qetest - test 3 Com QBus Ethemet-Controller QE 
SYNOPSIS 

qetest [param-list] _ 

DESCRIPTION 

qetest is a check and diagnostic program for the 3 Com Ethernet Con¬ 
troller QE. qetest offers several functional tests for the memory, control 
and serial board of the controller. 

Memory and Transmit-functions are testable (with some restrictions) 
without another Ethernet-Controller. The Receive-function-test and test 
of data-integrity at transmission need an echoserver running on a 
remote unix-machine. The echoserver should reside in / usr/bin. 
qetest is aborted if control-registers or buffermemory-addresses are not 
accessible. There is no checking of the interrupt-vector because qetest 
runs in polling-mode. 

After every pass qetest may be forced to detail error-messages. 
PARAM-LIST 

dialog In dialog-mode qetest gives detail information before running a 
test. 

pass Number of test passes; 0 for infinite test Coop. The default value 
is 1. An infinite test loop can be stopped with CNTR-C. 

test A list of testnumbers in the range of 0 to 4. If no test-list is 
specified, test 0. 1, 4 are executed by default. Tests are executed 
in increasing order during a test pass. 

0 Test of buffer memory: Addressing. Data and byte- 
operations are tested. 

1 Transmit a single packet using each buffer. The test checks 
transmit-done, jam-occurrence and buffer-release. No 
echoserver is required. 

2 Transmit multiple packets. All 16 buffers are prepared for 
transmission, then the controller is started. Checking is 
done analogous test 1. 

3 Receive a single packet using each buffer. Each packet on 
the Ethernet is received independent of its destination 
address. (Monitoring Ethernet cable). 

4 Echo-Test: Transmit and Receive of a single packet with 
check of data integrity. 

An echoserver on a remote unix machine is necessary to 
reflect the Ethernet packet. If test 4 is selected, a dialog 
asks the addressing parameters before starting the test- 
passes. 
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QETEST(TM) 


MUNIX (STANDALONE-TEST) 


QETEST(Tlf) 


flag HOE halt on error. 

LOE loop on error, qetest loops the faulty test independently of 
further errors until break. 

LEK, DCE inhibit error reports. Only the error-count of the actual 
pass and the total error-count are displayed. After every error 
report a detailled explanation of the error-codes may be asked by 
the user. 

EXAMPLE 

Infinite echo-test: 

qetest test=4 pass=0 

FILES 

/usr/bin/echoserver 
SEE ALSO 

Ethemet-Controller 3C200 
Installation und Standalone-Test 
im System QU6B000. 

T923.408.01 
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SCSITST(TM) 


1IUNDC (STANDALONE-TEST) 


SCSITST(TU) 


NAME 

scsitst— test program for SCSI adapter. 

SYNOPSIS 

scsitst [param-list] 

DESCRIPTION 

Scsitst Version 3.0 tests the SCSI-Bus-Controller and the SCSI-Adapter 
with a 5 1 /4" Winchester or a 5 1/4" Floppy. 

PARAM-LIST 

pass Number of test passes or 0 for infinite test loop. The default value 
is 1 . 

test A list of testnumbers in the range 0 to 6 . If no test-list is 
specified, test 2 (read sequent) is executed by default. 

0 Read block - you are asked for the number of the block to 
be read. 

1 Write block - you are asked for the number of the block to 
be written. 

2 Read sequent - read the blocks of the data medium (floppy 
or winchester) sequentially. 

3 Write sequent - write blocks sequentially. 

4 Write 4 read + compare sequent 

5 Write + read + compare zigzag 

6 Write sequent read + write random 

unit Logical drive number (0..3). Unit 0 winchester 0, unit 1 winchester 
1, unit 2 floppy 0 and unit 3 floppy 1. 

si Controller- and drive type. D or d for DTC 520 controller. 0 or o 
for 0MT1 20D controller. 503 for TM 503 winchester, 603 for TM 
603 winchester, 703 for TM 703 winchester, 100-4 for TM 100-4 or 
TM 101 floppy, 208 for R0 208 winchester, 1065 for Maxtor 1065 
winchester and 6185 for BASF 6185 winchester. For example D503 
for DTC 520 controller and TM 503 winchester. 

dialog The test program asks interactively for test commands. 

EXAMPLES 

Zigzag-test, 1 pass, with DTC 520 controller and TM 503 winchester as 
unit 1. 

scsitst pass=l unit=l sl=D503 test=5 oder 
scsitst pass=l unil=l sl=d503 test=5 

Interactive testing. 

scsitst dialog 
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SCSITST (TM) 


MUNIX (STANDALONE-TEST) 


SCSITST (Til) 


SEE ALSO 

Beschreibung fuer SCSI - Testprogramm 
CADMUS Testmonitor Benutzeranleitung 

BUGS 

Scsitst works fine only with a VTlOO-compatible terminal. 
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SLUTST(TM) 


1IUNIX (STANDALONE-TEST) 


SLUTST(TM) 


NAME 

slutst — SLS-48 and SLS-88 test program. 

SYNOPSIS 

slutst [param-list] 

DESCRIPTION 

Slutst Version 3.0 tests the serial lines of the Multi-Function-Board 
(MFB). To run this test you need a DLVll for the console interface (stan¬ 
dard PfYT-console). 

PARAM-LIST 

pass Number of test passes or 0 for infinite test loop. The default value 
is 1 . 

dialog The test program asks interactively for test commands. 

EXAMPLES 

Short circuit test with 100 passes 
slutst pass= 100 
Interactive testing, 
slutst dialog 

SEE ALSO 

SLS 88 - Testprogramm 

CADMUS Testmonitor Benutzeranleitung 

BUGS 

Slutst works fine only with a VTlOO-compatible terminal. 
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T68030(TW) 


1IUNDC (STANDALONE-TEST) 


T68030(TM) 


NAME 

t68030 — processor test for QU68030/50 
SYNOPSIS 

t68030 [param-list] 

DESCRIPTION 

T68030 version 3.1 tests the QU68030/50. The program checks for 
MC68000 or MC68010. The second mmu-stage of QU6B050 is not tested 
(see T68050(TM) ). 

PARAU-LIST 

pass Number of test passes or 0 for infinite test loop. The default value 
is 1 . 

test A list of testnumbers in the range 0 to 10. If no test-list is 
specified, tests 0 .. 7 and 10 are executed by default. During a 
test pass the tests are executed in increasing order. 

0 (ed) test of basic processor functions 

1 (ad) test of address modes. 

2 (bel) test of 1-operand instructions. 

3 (be2) test of 2-operand instructions. 

4 (rr) RAM-ROM test. 

5 (mt) MMU - test. 

6 (sd) test of MMU - segment descriptors 

7 (ir) interrupt test. 

8 is ignored. This test (force parity error) can only be 
started interactively. 

9 (pf) Page-Fault-Test. (Nur QU68050) 

10 (bt) bus timeout test 

flag HOE Halts (program termination) on error and returns to test- 
monitor. PR1 prints error messages to line printer. EER 
suppresses extended error messages. 

dialog The test program asks interactively for test commands. ~ 

EXAMPLES 

Test with extended error messages, do not halt on error. 
t68030 

100 test passes, halt on error and suppress extended error messages. 
t68030 pass=100 flag=HOE.IER 
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T6B030 (Til ) 


1IUNDC (STANDALONE-TEST) 


T6B030(TM) 


Interactive testing. 
t68030 dialog 

SEE ALSO 

Programmbeschreibung t68030 
CADMUS Testmonitor Benutzeranleitung 

BUGS 

T68030 works fine only with a VTlOO-compatible terminal. Only a parallel 
line printer is supported. 
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T68050(TM) 


IIUNIX (STANDALONE-TEST) 


T6B050(TM) 


NAME 

t68050 - MMU 2 test program 
SYNOPSIS 

168050 [param-list] 

DESCRIPTION 

T68050 Version 3.0 tests the second MMU-stage of the QU68050. 
PARAU-UST 

pass Number of test passes or 0 for infinite test loop. The default value 
is 1 . 

EXAMPLES 

Test with 100 passes. 

t68050 pass= 100 

SEE ALSO 

Kurzbeschreibung fuer MMU2 - Testprogramm 
CADMUS Testmonitor Benutzeranleitung 

BUGS 

T6B050 works fine only with a VTl00-compatible terminal. 
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TDMA(TM) 


1IUNDC (STANDALONE-TEST) 


TDMA(TM) 


NAME 

tdma — DMA - test program 

SYNOPSIS 

tdma [param-list] 

DESCRIPTION 

Tdma version 3.0 is running under QU68030 or QU68050. For this test 
you have to plug a test-CP to the CADMUS-System. 

The test-CP is a Communication processor (in German Kommunikations- 
Element or KE) with special firmware (test proms). If you want to order 
the test-CP please contact PCS. 

PARAM-LIST 

pass Number of test passes or 0 for infinite test loop. The default value 
is 1 . 

test A list of testnumbers in the range 0 to 2. If no test-list is specified 
all tests are executed by default. During a test pass the tests are 
executed in increasing order. 

0 DMA-read. - read blocks of data from memory. 

1 DMA-write - write blocks of data to memory. 

2 DMA-move - read blocks of data from memory and write to 
memory. 

unit Number of the associated DMA - extension register (0. 2, 3). 
Default = 0 (DERO). 

si DMA request time in ms (5..255). Default = 5 ms. 
dialog The test program asks interactively for test commands. 

EXAMPLES 

Test with 100 passes, DMA extension register 2, DMA request time 255 ms. 
tdma pass=0 unit=2 si =255 
Interactive testing 
tdma dialog 

SEE ALSO 

Kurzbeschreibung fur DMA-Testprogramm des QU68030/50 
CADMUS Testmonitor Benutzeranleitung 

BUGS 

Tdma works fine only with a VTlOO-compatible terminal. 
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1. Introduction 

MEMTST is a memory test programme written in 68000 assembler. With its aid 
a Q- and/or S-bus memory of any size can be checked out. "MEMTST" is spe¬ 
cially designed for the QU68000 (QU 68030/50) processor. (The programme 
utilies the QU68000’s local RAM.) 






2. Pre-requisities 


2.1. Hardware 


- QU 68000 System 

- QU 68000 Processor 

- Serial interface 

- Floppy disc or other mass storage 

- Terminator 

- Option: parallel printer interface with printer 


2.2. Software 


- CADMUS Test Monitor 

- MEMTST test programme 

"MEMTST" is a standalone test programme that runs without the operating 
system. "MEMTST" can aiso be loaded directly from the Minitor. 



3. Operator’s guide 


3.1. Loading and Starting the Programm 
Input of the programme name 

tnemtst 

causes ’MEMTST’ to be loaded by the Test Monitor. Without the Test Monitor 
’MEMTST’ can be loaded directly by the Minitor using the following commands: 

Input: 

rx<cr> Loading from Floppy 

/roemtst<cr> 

gO<cr> 

After each <cr> the Minitor reports back with the prompt. The programme is 
started by means of gO. 

Uemtst reports with the following system output: 

QU68000 - MEMORY TEST Vers, x.x 

Prozessor - Version : MC 680xx 


••••• Lokaler RAM-Bereich o.k. ••••• 

Gesamt-Speicherkapazitaet OOxxxx KByte o.k. (CR/n) ? 

The programme determines the size of the memory itself. The size is given by 
in the statement above and must be confirmed by inputting "j" oder <cr>. 


Testprogramme selection table 


Housenumber 

= 0 

Read/Modify/Write 

= 5 

Random 

= 1 

Write Byte 

= 6 

Bit-Shifting 

= 2 

Write Long Word 

= 7 

Refresh 

= 3 

Parity 

= 8 

Opcode 

= 4 

Force Parity Error 

= 9 


Tests 0....8 

= CR 


Test number (seperated by : 

The programme offers a choice of several test modules. See the programme 
description for details of the modules. After outputting the system message 
the programme has completed testing the QU68000’s local memory space. 
Should an error occur during this test, it will be reported with the 
corresponding error message. The local RAM of the QU 68000 is used to carry 
out the rest of the programme. 











3.2. Programme inputs 

Test number (separated by : 

The various tests to be executed can be selected here. Several tests may be 
selected. The individual tests should be separated by If only <CR> is input, 
tests 0-8 will be carried out. 

For test 8 (parity) the memory must be wired in accordance with the stan¬ 
dard settings for the QU68000. This means word parity transfer on line 
BDAL16 (no CSR). 

Test 9 (Force Parity Error) is not possible with all memories. The memory 
must have the "Write wrong Parity" option. 

Memory sector test (j,CR) ? 

If only a sector of memory is to be tested, "j” must be input here, "n" or <cr> 
result in the entire identifiable memory being tested. 

In the case of a processor with an S-bus memory the test programme can be 
carried out over the S-bus or over the Q-bus. This is selected with: 

Switch off S-bus (j,CR) ? 

Continuous test ? 

It is possible to run the programme as a continuous test. 

3.3. Test protocol on line printer? 

Additionally to the terminal the test protocol can be output to a printer. In 
continuous testing only error messages are output. If a total of 20 printed 
pages is exceeded, output to the printer is stopped automatically. 

3.4. Programme abort 

The programme can be stopped at any time with "Contr C”. 

3.5. Error and status report 

While the programme is running, the section of the test currently being car¬ 
ried out is always displayed. Pressing any key (other than Contr C) causes a 
status line to be output. The output comprises: test no., address and test 
pattern of the memory locations that have just been tested. 

The type of error occurring is displayed in the error protocol. 

3.6. Duration of test 

For 512 kB it takes about 6 minutes to ran through tests 0-8. 



4. Summary of the Test Uodules 
4.1. Housenumbei^Test 


The housenumber test is carried out in several passes. In the 1st pass - lower 
word up - the words in the stated memory segment are written with the bot¬ 
tom word of their 22-bit addresses in increasing address order. After a word 
has been written it is tested; if the complete memory segment has been writ¬ 
ten into, a second test is carried out which allows a descending address cou¬ 
pling to be detected within a 64 kbyte segment. 

The 2nd pass - lower word down - executes the same test with decreasing 
address order, i.e. it writes into the memory from "top*' to "bottom". In this 
way an ascending address coupling can be detected. 

In the 3rd and 4th passes - upper word up/down - tests 1 and 2 are carried 
out with the upper word of the 22-bit addresses, to detect address coupling 
beyond the 64 kByte limit. 

Passes 5-8 - lower word complement up/down und upper word complement 
up/down - correspond to tests 1 to 4, except that here the complemented 
data are used, in order to identify address coupling with inverted bits. 


4.2. Random-Pattern-Test 


In the Random Test the memory is written with a reproducible "random" bit 
pattern a word at a time, whereby a new bit pattern is calculated for each 
word. The memory is then read and compared a word at a time with the 
freshly re-calculated bit pattern. 








4.3. Bit-Shifting-Test 


The Bit Shifting Test consists of 34 passes in each of which the entire memory 
is tested with the same bit pattern. 

The 1. pass uses the bit pattern 11111111111111111111, 

the 2.pass uses the bit pattern 11111111111111111110. The pattern for the 
next 15 passes are generated by shifting the 0 to left. Thereafter a further 
17 passes are made with the inverted bit patterns. 


4.4. Refresh-Test 


In the Refresh Test the memory is written with a chess board pattern and 
tested after a wait of 5 seconds. The test is then repeated with the inverted 
bit pattern. 


4.5. Opcode-Test 


In the Opcode Test the memory is written with the opcode of the RTS instruc¬ 
tion (return to subroutine) and then a CALL instruction is carried out on 
each word. The memory is then tested to determine if the contents of the 
memory locations has been altered by the execution of the RTS instruction. 


4.6. Read/Modify/Write-Test 


The Read/Modify/Write-Test tests the TAS instruction, which is the only 
MC68000 instruction, which uses a non-splittable cycle for read/write. For 
this purpose the memory is deleted a byte at a time and the bit 7 tested for 
and set to 0 with the TAS instruction. (TAS = Test And Set). A second TAS 
instruction is used to test if the first TAS set bit 7. An error report can thus 
be output on the first or the second TAS. 




4.7. Write-Byte-Test 


The Write-Byte-Test writes the memory a byte at a time with a chessboard 
pattern and tests each byte immediately after writing. 


4.B. Write-Long-Word 


The Write-Long-Word-Test writes the memory a double word at a time with a 
chessboard pattern and tests each word immediately after writing. 


4.9. Parity-Test 


In the first pass the parity Test writes the memory a word at a time with a bit 
pattern of an even number of bits. Each word is then read and immediately 
written back (Move memory to memory - instruction) This is necessary 
because the test programme runs in the local RAM and two consecutive Q-bus 
cycles are required to identify a parity error (bus error), which is the case for 
this instruction. The 2.pass uses a bit pattern with an odd number of bits. 


4.10. Force-Parity-Test 


The Force Parity Error Test sets the FPE bit in the Processor Control Register 
an writes the memory a word at a time with a bit pattern with an even 
number of bits. Each word is then read, whereby a parity error (bus error) 
must occur, which will be picked up by the test programme. Otherwise an 
error will be reported. The test is then repeated with a bit pattern with an 
odd mumber of bits. 
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1. Introduction 

Version 3.1 of the t68030 programme stems from version 1.1 of the t66030 
programme. In version 3.1 the features of the Motorola MC 68010 processor 
are taken account of. The MC68010 has a different error-handling to the 
MC68000. Moreover, an additional test routine ’pf tests the page fault option 
for the MC 68010 processor. This test requires the QU68050 processor. The 
second MMU stage of this processor is not checked out. 

Version 3.1 is called by the CADMUS Test Monitor and supplied with parame¬ 
ters (see t68030(TM)). 










2. Programme structure 

The complete programme consists of the following modules: 
Main programme 
10 test routines 
I/O routines 

3. Loading and Starting the Programme from the Test Monitor 
Qt68030 [param-list] 

See t68030(TM) for a detailed description. 


4. Running the Programme when called with dialog 
First two questions are put to the operator: 

- If the QU 68050 processor type (with two MMU stages) is to be tested. 

In this case the MMU test (see section 5) is not carried out. 

- If the memory allows forcing a parity error. 

Should this not be the case, then the Force-Parity-Error-Test (fp) is omit¬ 
ted. 

The test pass can now commence. There are two main, different operating 
modes: 

single 1 test pass 

There is only one pass of each test routine. At the beginning and 
end of each individual routine, and in the case of an error, a mes¬ 
sage is displayed on the screen. Optionally, output to a printer is 
posseble here. 

dauer Infinitive loop test 

The test routines are carried out in continuous loop one after 
another. The test can be stopped by keyboard input or optionally in 
the case of errors. Normally only the number of test passes and the 
number of errors per test routine (if not zero) are displayed. The 
error counters are incremented by a maximum of 1 per pass (in 
contrast to the single test pass, whereby the exact number of errors 
in each routine is output). 

In both operating modes the test can be stopped in the case of an error; no 
more test routines will then be called. In the case of infinite loop testing 
detailed error information can be displayed optionally (as for single test). 

A number of test functions cannot be carried out in infinite loop testing (ROM 
test. BUS-INIT test). For this reason testing should be done in both operating 
modes. 

All operator inputs can be shortened to the first letter. 

Depressing the 'NO SCROLL’ key allows the output at the screen to be stopped 
at any time (execution of the programme is also halted). The smooth scroll 
mode of the VT100 and DSG101 is also supported. 




5. Ending the Programme 
Input function ’end'. 

Control is passed back to the Test Monitor. 

6. Test Routines Present 

et Elementary Processor Functions Test 

Conditional branches, compare instructions, register test, byte-wise writ¬ 
ing and reading from memory. TAS instruction with memory (read- 
modify-write-cycle) 

ad Address Mode Test 

All memory address modes are tested with write and read operations with 
byte-, word- and double word-length operands. 

bel Single Operand Instruction Test 

All single operand instructions (with the exception of jump and branch 
instructions and instructions with special functions) are tested with vari¬ 
ous values and byte-, word- and double word-length operands. The 
operands are in data register 4 (except in the case of shift instructions). 
After completion of the operation the contents of the condition code 
register is tested for correctness. If there is an error, the instruction, 
operand, target and actual value of the result, and of the condition code 
register are displayed. 

be2 Two Operand Instruction Test 

All two-operand instructions (with the exception of immediate instruc¬ 
tions, instructions with special functions and instructions which only act 
on address registers) are tested with various values and byte-, word- and 
double word-length operands. The operands are in data register 2 and 4. 
After completion of the operation the contents of the condition code 
register is tested for correctness. If there is an error, the instruction, 
operand, target and actual value of the result, and of the condition code 
register are displayed. 

rr RAM/ROM-Test 

For a single test pass, a checksum is generated for the ROM contents (all 
3 sections) and outputted. This checksum must not change as long as the 
same Minitor version is being used. Checking must be done manually. 

The internal RAM is tested by variting it with a test pattern (in the first 
and second sections of the test) or address (in the third test section). 

Note that this modification to the RAM contents may overwrite informa¬ 
tion about any breakpoints that may have been set. 





mt MMU-Test 

The basis address register is written and the physical address generated 
is read via the page descriptor. 

Only the first MMU stage is tested. When testing the QU 68050, this rou¬ 
tine will not be executed. 

In the case of QU 68030, the page descriptor register (PD) can be used to 
read the physical addresses generated by the MMU. 

In the start-up state, selected here when the PD register responds, bits 0 
to 14 are sufficient for addressing the PD register. Bits 15 to 19 are only 
employed to build the physical addresses in the MMU. Bits 20 to 23 select 
one of 15 segments of the MMU (segment 0 is not used here). Bits 9 to 21 
of the physical address generated by the MMU can be read out of the PD 
register. 

In this programme, the basis address register (BAR) and adder of the 
MMU are tested using 15 segments, various BAR contents and various 
address bits 15 to 19 of the instruction accessing the PD-register. 

Segment 0 is not tested. 

When testing segment 15 the foiling restrictions apply: 

- Allthough errors occurring in segment 15 are registered (the error 
counter is incremented), no detailed error is output, since access to 
the DLV-11 via the Q-bus is only possible with special BAR contents. 

- No Breakpoints can be used. This can be avoided by starting the test 
with segment 14, instead of 15; equate ’maxseg’ should be correspond¬ 
ingly modified. 

sd MMU Segment Descriptor Test 

The segment descriptors are written, test accesses (data written, read, 
and code fetched) made on the corresponding segments which in part 
infringe on the selected segment protection (trap!) and in these cases 
the error signal in the ESR register checked. 

Segment 0 is not tested. 

The same restrictions apply to testing segment 15 as do for the MMU test, 
ir Interrupt-Test 

This tests the bus signal event (linetime clock) and the output interrupt 
from the console interface. 

In both cases the interrupt will first be disabled by a higher priority in 
the status register. Then after a while the priority is lowered and the 
time between 2 interrupts roughly checked. (The baudrate of the termi¬ 
nal should therefore be between 4800 and 19200 bd.) 

For a single test pass the bus init signal at the Q-bus is tested. This 
takes place via the interrupt enable bit of the console interface: no 
interrupt may occur after the bus init signal. 





If there is an error, an error-type number is displayed, with the following 
significance: 

Error type 

I An interrupt from the linetime clock occurred, although the 
priority in the status register should be higher. 

2.. .4 The interrupt expected from the linetime clock is lacking, or 

did not arrive within a specified time. 

5 The interval between 2 interrupts from the linetime clock was 
too short. 

6 An interrupt from the console interface occurred, although the 
priority in the status register should be higher. 

7.. .9 The interrupt expected from the console interface is lacking, or 

did not arrive within a specified time. 

10 The interval between 2 interrupts from the console interface 

was too short. 

II The interrupt from the console interface arrived, although a 
bus init was triggered via the 68000’s RESET instruction. 

12 The interrupt from the console interface arrived, although a 

bus init was triggered via the processor control register (PCR). 

Ip Force Parity Error Test 

This forces an incorrect parity bit in the memory and checks that the 
proper response to this error occurs (bus error, contents of the ESR) 
when this memory location is read out of. 

A number of Q-bus memories do not support this facility; this then leads 
to an error report. 

bt Bus Timeout Test 

This forces a bus timeout by writing a non-existent memory location 
(Address E00000 hex) and checks the response to the error. (Bus error, 
in the ESR the timeout bit or the page fault bit must be set). 
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1. Pre-requisites 

1.1. Hardware 


- CADMUS System 

- QU 68050 Processor 

- at least 512 kBytes memory 

- Serial interface 

- Floppy disc or other mass storage 

- Terminator 


1.2. Software 

- CADMUS Test Monitor 

- t68050 Test Programme 

2. M1IU2 Test: t68050 

2.1. Loading and Starting the Programme from the Test Monitor 

fit68050 [param-list] 

For a detailed description see the t6B050(TM). 

2.2. Loading and Starting the Programme from the Minitor 

.rx (loading of the floppy) 

./t68050 

,g0 (Start) 

(The fullstop is the Minitor prompt symbol.) 


2.3. Programme Output 

Memory from xxx to xxx (hex) 
loop xxx error xxx 

Explanation of Output: 

Loop states the number of test passes, 
error states the total number of errors. 
Memory from x to x available test storage 





3. Brief Description of the Programme 

The size of the test memory is displayed. Within the test memory 16Mbyte are 
represented virtually. 

The programme tests if both status bits are set to 0 when the page descriptor 
is written, and if they are set to 1 for a corresponding bus cycle. (Read or 
write operation). If a page not currently in memory or not defined is 
accessed, a page fault is triggered. 


Segments 0-12 and 1023 are not tested. 

In loop 0,1,2 ...,etc., the address (loop • 4) within each segment is tested. 


4. Error Reports 

eg- 


••• bus error not arrived 

segment = xxx viradr = xxx pd = xx -> aaa -> bbb 
loop xxx error xx 


kachel 

viradr 

pd 

-> aaa 
-> bbb 
loop 
error 


Segment number 
virtual address 

Contents of the page descriptor 
Access (Test, Read, Write operation) 
Standard test status of the segment 
Number of passes 
Total number of errors 


kaadr Segment address 

mmu3 Contents of mmu3 (offset) 


5. Programme Abort 

The programme can be aborted with CTRL-C. 
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1. DMA-Test: DMATST 


1.1. Loading and Starting the Programme from the Test Monitor 

etdma [param-list] 

For a detailed description see tdma(TM). 

1.2. Loading and Starting the Programme from the Mini tor 

.rx (loading from the floppy) 

./tdma 

.g (Start) 

(The fullstop is the Minitor prompt symbol.) 


1.3. Running the Programme when called with dialog 

There are three different operating modes. These are: read, write and move. 

Combinations of the three modes are also possible. 

Testmemory from XXX to YYY (hex) (y/n) 

The size of the memory is checked. A different segment of memory can 
be selected for testing by inputting <n>. The starting and finishing 
addresses of the memory to be tested are the inputs in this case. The 
size of the memory to be tested must be at least 2000 (hex) bytes. After 
the input has been made, a check is made to see if the memory really is 
in the system, and confirmation requested. If there is anything wrong 
with the input, new input is expected. 

DMA-Read (y/n) In DMA operation the memory is read blockwise. 

DMA-Write (y/n) In DMA operation the memory is written blockwise. 

DMA-Move (y/n) In DMA operation the memory is read and written into. 

Infinite loop test (y/n) 

The infinite loop which the programme enters when "y" is 
input can only be broken by CTRL C. For "n" a single pass 
is carried out. 

DER Input of the DMA extension register which is to be used. If 

there is no additional wiring in the backplane then DER 0 
must be used. 

DMA-Req.Time Here the number of DMA requests per sec. can be input. Per¬ 
missible inputs are 5 - 255 ms. 





Programme output: 


Loop xx Tot.Error xx DMA-Time xxx 




akt 

buserr 

checks 

intimo 

daterr 

adress 

went 

read 

• 

» 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

writ 

0 

• 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

move 

0 

0 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 


Explanation of Output: 


Loop 

akt 

buserr 

checks 

intimo 

daterr 

adress 

went 


Number of passes 

Function currently active 

Number of bus errors occurred 

Number of checksum errors occurred 

Number of timeout errors 

Nunber of data errors 

Address at which the data error occurred 

Wordcount at the data error 


1.4. Programme Abort 

The programme can be discontinued with CTRL C. 

(. ' ’ >. . \ - \ 
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1. Introduction 

The programme tests the write and read functions of the Omti 20d, respec¬ 
tively DTC 520A controller in conjunction with 5jf” Winchester or floppy drives. 
One controller can drive a maximum of two Winchesters and two floppys. Data 
are written on to the floppy or Winchester sector-wise and read again. Instead 
of the UNDC driver, independent subroutines are used for this purpose, write, 
read and data errors are detected by comparison and by examing the con¬ 
troller error reports, or by timeout. 


2. Pre- requisites 


2.1. Hardware 

- CADMUS System 

- Serial interface 

- FLoppy disc or other mass storage 

- OMTI 20D or DTC 520 Controller and 5jf" Winchester 

- SCSI - Adapter 

Address: FFFB80(16) Vector: 230(8) 

- Terminator 

2.2. Software 

- CADMUS Test Monitor 

- SCSITST Test Programme 

"SCSITST" is a test programme written in ”C", that is started with the Test 
Monitor. 


3. Operating Guide 


3.1. Loading and Starting the Programme 
©scstfsf [param-list] 


For a detailed description see SCSITST(TM). 

When started with dialog the programme reports with the following system 
output: 


••0MT120D DTC-520A Test-Programm •• 


0 - OMTI 20D 
1 = DTC-520A 
enter controller type : 

Enquiry for type of SCSI controller 







0= TM503 
1-TU 603 

2 = TM 703 

3 = floppy 

4 = BO 208 
5= MAX 1065 
6 = BASF 6185 
enter drive type : 


Enquiry for type of mass storage 


unit 

0 .. 1 = Winchester 
2 .. 3- floppy 
enter unit [0..3] : 



Enquiry for type of Winchester* or floppy-drive. 0=1., 1=2. Winchester-drive, 
2=1., 3=2. floppy-drive. 

The programme offers a selection of several test modules. 

Test programme selection table: 


0 = read block 

1 = write block 

2 = read sequent 

3 = write sequent 

4 = write + read + compare sequent 

5 = write + read + compare zigzag 

6 = turife sequent read + write random 
enter test number : 


Various tests can be selected here. 

fesf with move multiple [y/n] : 
Transfer mode word or blockwise. 

continous test [y/n] : 



It is possible to run the programme as a continuous test. 


3.2. Programme Abort 

The programme can be discontinued at any time with "CTRL C". 


3.3. Error and Status Report (S) 

While the programme is running, the test section currently being executed is 
always displayed. Depressing the S-key causes a status line to be output. The 
output includes: test no., number of passes and total number of errors. 





3.4. Halting the Output at the Screen (W) 

To prevent the screen display running away, output can be halted with the 
W-key. After the wait function has been recognized it will be displayed on the 
screen with "continue <cr>". The Return key causes output to continue 
again. 


4. Summary of the Test Modules 

4.1. Read Block - Write Block 

Read Block or Write Block enable any desired sector within given limits to be 
selected. The enquiry is repeated if the sector size is invalid. After reading or 
writing there is a check to see if errors have occurred. 


4.2. Read sequent Write sequent 

All sectors of the Winchester or floppy are written or read sequentially with a 
fixed data pattern. 


4.3. Write Read Compare sequent 

A cylinder on the Winchester or floppy is written sequentially, read, and the 
data compared with the source information. There is no head movement 
between write and read. 


4.4. Write Read Compare zigzag 

This test selects alternate sectors (1st sector, last sector, 2nd sector, etc.), 
writing and reading them and comparing with the source information. 


4.5. Write sequent Read Write random 

The medium to be tested is written sequentially. A sector is chosen at ran¬ 
dom, read, and compared with the source information. The sector is then 
written with a different pattern. 
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1. Introduction 

The "SLUTST" programme tests the SLS-48 or SLS-88 interface in short- 
circuit* The test works with interrupts. Baud rates between 110 baud and 
9600 baud are used for the test. 


2. Pre-requisites 

2.1. Hardware 

- CADMUS System (CPU + Memory) 

- Serial interface DLVl 1 

- Floppy disc or other mass storage 

- SLS 48 or SLS 88 

Address: FFFC00(16) Vector: 300(8) 

- Terminator 

2.2. Software 

- CADMUS Test Monitor 

- SLUTST Test Programme 

"SLUTST" is a test programme written in "C”, which is started with the Test 
Monitor. 


3. Operating Guide 

3.1. Loading and Starting the Test Programme 
©sfufsf [param-list] 

For a detailed description see SLUTST(TM). 

When started with dialog the programme reports with the following system 
output: 

SLU - TESTPROGRAMM 
Keyboard Commands: 

-C: Abort S: Show W: Wait <Ret> : Continue 


Switch setting: Si ... SQ = off 
S9 ... SO = on 

Switch setting ok ? 

After having checked that the 10 pole miniature switch is correctly set, this 
enquiry should be answered with the Return key. 





Configuration register: 9600 Baud, Gbit, iStop bit sis 68 

Here the contents of the configuration register is displayed and tested to see 
if a sls-48 or sls-80 interface is concerned. 

Continuous test [ Y/N\ : 

For continuous testing ('Y') all tests are carried out in an infinite loop. 

Auto Short-circuit Test [ Y/N\ : 

For the Auto Short-circuit Test the following connections must be made: 

Transmitter: tty40 - Receiver: tty42 
Transmitter: tty42 - Receiver: tty40 
Transmitter: tty 41 - Receiver: tty43 
Transmitter: tty43 - Receiver: tty41 
Transmitter: tty 44 - Receiver: tty46 
Transmitter: tty46 - Receiver: tty44 
Transmitter: tty45 - Receiver: tty47 
Transmitter: tty 47 - Receiver: tty45 

Connections ok ? 

After having checked the connections prescribed, this should be confirmed 
with Return. 

Without the Auto Short-circuit Test, any desired connections may be made. 

Transmitting channel [tty4x\ : 

Receiving channel [ tty4s ] : 

X determines the channel (0 .. 7). "Ctrl C Return" causes a fork to transmit- 
channel enquiry. 

3.2. Programme Abort (~C) 

The programme can be discontinued at any time with "Contr C". 


3.3. Error and Status Report (S) 

While the programme is running, the test section currently being executed is 
always displayed. Depressing the S-key causes a status line to be output. The 
output includes: number of passes, total number of errors, interrupt errors, 
vectors, and data comparison errors. 






3.4. Hailing the Output at the Screen (W) 

To prevent the screen display running away, output can be halted with the 
W-key. After the wait function has been recognized it will be displayed on the 
screen with "continue <Ret>". The Return key causes output to continue 
again. 


4 . Brief Description of the Test Modules 

4.1. Auto Short-circuit Test 

In the Auto Short-circuit Test the channels above are tested one after 
another at baud rates of 9600, 4800, 2400, 1200, 600, 300 and 110 baud. All 
characters from 00(hex) to FF(hex) are transferred as test patterns. The con¬ 
nection being tested and the current speed are displayed. 


4.2. Non-Auto Short-circuit Test 

For a non-Auto Short-circuit Test any desired connection can be made 
between a transmitter and a receiver. 


5. System Messages 

5.1. loop error cmperr ▼ecerr interr 

loop Number of passes 

error Total number of errors 

cmperr Number of data comparison errors 

vecerr Number of vector errors 

interr Number of interrupt errors 


5.2. Data Error should be = aa is = ba cmperr = x 

The data comparison error with the source pattern oo and received pattern 
ba. cmperr - x is the xth comparison error in this block. 

5.3. Receiver Interrupt Timeout /der/tty4z xxxx Baud 
On channel z(0..7) no character was received. 




5.4. Transmitter Interrupt Timeout /dev/tty4z xxxx Baud 
After starting channel z(0..7) no transmit interrupt arrived. 

5.5. Interrupts: Transmit = x Receive = y Ext/Status = z Special 

x Number of Transmitter Interrupts 

y Number of Receiver Interrupts 

w Number of Ext /Status Interrupts 

w Number of Special Interrupts 


5.6. Special Receive Condition status bits: 

10(hex) Parity Error 

20(hex) Rx Overrun Error 

40(hex) Framing Error 


5.7. External status bits: 

40(hex) Tx Underrun 

80(hex) Break/Abort 


i 
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1. Introduction 


This guide assumes knowledge of the following literature: 

- FPP 81 Floating Point Processor Specification 

- FTP 61 Hardware description 

- Floating Point Unit Data Sheet NS16081-6 (-10) 

- CADMUS Test Monitor User's Guide 


2. Pre-requisites 

2.1 Test Aids 

- CADMUS System with Q22 bus 

- Minitor Version 2.2 (R900.123) 

- FPP 81 + S*bus cable 

- DLV 11 or Multi-function board 

- Disc-, tape- or streamer-drive 

- Disc-, tape- or streamer-controller 

- Terminal 


2.2 Test Programme 

fpptst 
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3. Test Procedure 

3.1 Visual Inspection 

- Is the board complete? 

- Are all the IC’s at their correct locations? 

- Is the orientation of the IC’s correct? 

- Are all Elkos correctly polled? 

- Do all the bridges have the right configuration? 


3.2 Short-circuit Test 

The 5 Volt power supply is measured for short-circuits. 
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3.3 Basic Tests with the llinitor 

To enable simple tests to be carried out without a logic analyser, the 
FPP 81 is provided with a test register, and there are various test 
sequences in the sequencer PROMS. 


3.3.1 Test Register 

The 16-bit test register stores each instruction word transferred to the 
FPU. until the next instruction. By reading the test register, it may be 
checked if the FPU instruction word from the FPP address has been 
correctly re-coded. The relation between the FPP address and the 
instruction word can be found in the specification. 

The test register can be read at address XXFFF8 (hex) via the Minitor. 
XX is the basis address of the FPP. the standard setting is 3E (hex) 

Examples: 


3E0020.2 <CR> 
3EFFF8.2 <CR> 
2402 


FPP-instruction ROUNDFB 
Read test register 
Output 


3.3.2 Test Sequences 

The test sequences in the sequencer allow data to be transferred from 
the operand buffer to the result buffer without the participation of the 
FPU. The sequencer is switched to test operation via the TST-bit in the 
command/status register, which is set with the Minitor input: 


3EFFF0-20 


If an FPP write operation is now carried out. then 1. 2 , or 4 words will 
be transferred from the operand to the result buffer. The number of 
words depends on the instruction in each case. If for example a MOVFF 
instruction is selected, with external source, then 2 words are 
transferred, in the case of a MOVLL instruction, 4 words are trans¬ 
ferred. 
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Examples: 

Write Operation with 1-word transfer 


3E2800-1234 <CR> 

FPP-instruction MOVWF 

3EFFE0.2 <CR> 

Read result buffer 

1234 

Output 

Write Operation with 3-word transfer 


3E9000-1111 2222 <CR> 

FPP-instruction MOVFF 

3EFFE0.4 <CR> 

Read result buffer 

1111 2222 

Output 

Write.Operation with 4-word transfer 


3ED000-1111 2222 3333 4444 <CR> 

FPP-instruction MOVLL 

3EFFE0.8 <CR> 

0 

1111 2222 3333 4444 

Read result buffer 

Output 







3.4 Test Programme ’fpptsrt’ 

3.4.1 Survey 

The FPP81 floating point processor is connected to the QU 68030 as a 
peripheral processor and addressed with MOVE instructions via the Q- 
or S-bus. 

The fpptst test programme serves as a G0/N0G0 test and runs either 
in standalone-mode or over the test monitor. Single and continuous 
tests can be carried out with it. 

The FPP81 should first be tested without being connected to the S-bus. 
Only when all test procedures are free of errors should the S-bus be 
connected, whereby it should then be verified that the S-Request- 
Diagnose-LED is on during the test run. 

The continuous test must be carried out both with and without the S- 
bus 

The FPP81 must have the following standard setting: 

FPP basis address: 3E0000 Interrupt vector: 231 (octal) 


3.4.2 Description 

The following tests are carried out in a single test pass: 

1 . Instruction Tests (Tests 1 to 19. 21, 22) 

All floating point instructions (with the exception of double¬ 
precision) are tested in various address modes. 

2 . Compare (CMP)/CSR Test (Test 20) 

This tests the COMPARE instruction and the FPU status bits 
(negative and zero), which are transferred to the CSR when 
this instruction is executed. 

3. Address Mode Tests 

- Write operation: 

external source, internal destination ( Test 23 ) 
internal source, external destination ( Test 24 ) 

- Read operation: 

internal source, external destination ( Test 25 ) 
internal source, internal destination ( Test 26 ) 
internal source, internal destination ( Test 27 ) 


- Register Pointer Tksts: 


( Tests 23..27 ) 
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The write/read operations (on reg. FO) are repeated, whereby 
the internal operand is addressed via the register pointer. The 
(RP). "(RP). —(RP), (RP) + and (RP)++ modes are used for the 
register pointer. In test 27 a combination of all register 
pointer modes with each other (e.g. -(RP),(RP)++) is used. 

4. TRAP Test ( Test 28) 

This tests the FPU trap condition. The trap is triggered by a 
ZERO DIVIDE, whereby an interrupt must be generated. 

5. DOUBLE PRECISION Test ( Test 29) 

This tests the MOVLL instruction (with a double precision 
number). 

6 . OP.BUFFER-RES.BUFFER TRANSFER Test (Test 30) 

With the aid of a test sequence in the sequencer, this tests data 
transfer from the op-buffer to the res-buffer (without the par¬ 
ticipation of the FPU). 

3.4.3 Using the Test Programmes 
Commands available: 


Sxy 

Single execution 

of Test No. xy 

Szz 

Single execution 

of all tests 

Lxy 

Continuous execution 

of Test No. xy 

Lzz 

Continuous execution 

of all tests 

Cxy 

Cancel Test No. xy 


G 

Start 


E 

Exit 



zz = (maximum number of tests) + 1 

xy = maximum two-digit number between 0 end (zz-l), 
e g <01>,< 2>,< 3> 


Starting the programme 

The tests available can be started in either single or loop operation. 
Ending the programme 

In loop operation the test can be stopped by entering Ctrl Z; entering 
the command 'e* terminates the test programme. 

It is possible to terminate the test programme directly and jump back to 
Minitor by entering Ctrl C. 
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3.4.4 


Error Messages 

Errors occurring during the tests are protocoled by error counters and 
error messages on the screen or printer. Termination of the test pro¬ 
gramme on occurrence of an error can be specified as an option. 


Error message, tests 10,11,14,15,16,17: 

In addition to the error counter an error message is output in the fol¬ 
lowing format: 

"FPU :aaaa aaaa 11:12 bbbb bbbb — cccc cccc QU66 :dddd dddd" 
(FPU result, input operand 1, input operand2, QU68000 result) 

The QU68030 result is computed by software and compared with the FPU 
result. 

Error message, tests 23..27: 

In addition to the error counter an error code (e.g. 420) is output with 
the following significance: 


Error bit 

Address mode 

Error 

0 (1) 

Fx 

Data 

1 (2) 

Fx 

Reg.Ptr. 

2(4) 

RP 

Data 

3(8) 

RP 

Reg.Ptr. 

4 (10) 

RP+ 

Data 

5 (20) 

RP+ 

Reg.Ptr. 

6 (40) 

RP++ 

Data 

7 (80) 

RP++ 

Reg.Ptr. 

8 (100) 

-RP 

Data 

9 (200) 

-RP 

Reg.Ptr. 

10 (400) 

-RP 

Data 

11(800) 

-RP 

Reg.Ptr. 


Fx = FPU register 0..7 
RP = Register pointer 

Output when terminated by an error: 

If the "terminate-on-error" option is selected, the complete condition of 
the FPP is displayed on the screen if an error occurs. 
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This includes the test number output as an integer (i) and as a floating¬ 
point number (f). and a dump of the CSR, the test register, the operand 
buffer, the result buffer and all FPU registers. 

3.4.5 Examples 

Loading the test programme from floppy with the Minitor: 

JTX 

./fpptst 

•fiO 

Loading the test programme with the Test Monitor: 

fpptst dialog 

Dialogue: 

Give command [ max. 3 characters ]:L1 
Give command [ max. 3 characters ]:L 2 
Give command [ max. 3 characters ]:L3 
Give command [ max. 3 characters ]:L15 
Give command [ max. 3 characters ]:g 
Console [Y/N]: Y 
LP printer [Y/N] : N 

Tests 1,2,3 and 15 are started as continuous tests with console output 
(loopcount, error messages). 

Termination with ~Z 

Give command [ max. 3 characters ]:L31 
Give command [ max. 3 characters ]:c2l 
Give command [ max. 3 characters ]:c22 
Give command [ max. 3 characters ]:g 
Console [Y/N]: N 
LP printer [Y/N] : N 
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With the exception of tests 21 end 22 all tests are started as continuous 
tests without console output. The programme is terminated if an error 
occurs. 

Termination with ~Z 

Give command [ max. 3 characters ]:slO 

Give command [ max. 3 characters ]:s 9 

Give command [ max. 3 characters ]:s20 

Give command [ max. 3 characters ]:s07 

Give command [ max. 3 characters ]:g 

Console [Y/N]: y 

LP printer [Y/N] : n 

Test 7 is started once. 

Continue [Y/N] ? : y (Test 9 ?) 

Continue [Y/N] ? : y (Test 10?) 

Continue [Y/N] ? : y (Test 20?) 

Continue [Y/N] ? : y (Test 7 ?) 

Continue [Y/N] ? : y (Test 9 ?) 

Continue [Y/N] ? : n (Test 10?) 

Give command [ max. 3 characters ]:e 
PROGRAMME END 
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Introduction 


To test the LBP68000’s overall system a standard test programme has 
been developed that generates various test patterns and outputs them 
on the laser beam printer. This allows the functioning of the LBP-KE and 
the laser printer to be tested, and the printing quality, as is always 
necessary after service, repair or adjustment of the printer. 
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2. Pre-requisites 

2.1 Documentation 

This test guide assumes knowledge of the following: 

- LBP-KE Hardware/Firmware documentation 
Printer Servicing Documents: 

- CANON LBP10 Operation Manual 

- CANON LBPlO Service Handbook 

- CADMUS Test Monitor User’s Guide 

2.2 Test Aids 

QU68000 system with Q22 bus 

- LBP-KE Laser Printer Controller comprising 

LBP-CP B907.034 with PROM-Satz programmed to R900.062 
LBP-MA B922.202 (LBP10-M1K1BUS-Adapter) 

K900.452 connecting cable 
K924.302 connecting cable 

- 512 KByte RAM 

- DLV 11 or Multi-function board 

- Disc, tape or streamer drive 

- Disc, tape or streamer controller 

- Terminal (VT100 comp.) 

- Laser Printer LBPlO 

2.3 Test Programme 
lbptst 
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3. Test Procedure 

3.1 The Ibptst Test Programme 

The Ibptst test programme is loaded and started from the Test Monitor. 
It reports with a menu of the available test commands and patterns. 

3.1.1 Test Patterns 

When the number of a test pattern is input, the number of copies is 
requested, after a delay of a few seconds that the computer needs to 
assemble the image in memory. After this, the printer should start, (if 
not,"* - 3.1.4). The command '’K" causes a combination of all test pat¬ 
terns to be printed. 

3.1.2 Status Enquiry 

The command "S" allows the status of the laser beam printer to be 
enquired. This is output to the screen in hex code (normally: 001BH). 
See the Hardware/Firmware documentation to interpret the code. 


3.1.3 Error Reports 

When certain errors occur, for example the printer is not selected, an 
error is reported giving the contents of the command/status register. 
See the Hardware/Firmware documentation to interpret the code. 


3.1.4 Error Diagnosis 

If the test programme gets stuck and/or the printer does not start, 
the condition of the LBP-KE can be determined with the aid of the con¬ 
troller diagnosis register. The condition code is to be found in the 
Hardware/Firmware documentation. If the LBP-KE waits in vain for a 
particular signal from the printer, the condition code shows which sig¬ 
nal is concerned. 

In any case an INIT and a new start of the test programme should be 
attempted on the occurrence of such errors. 
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1. Introduction 

With the aid of the muxketst test programme the MUK-KE module from PCS 
can be tested, Muxketst is specially conceived for the QU68000 (Q68030/50) 
processor. 

2. Pre-requisites 

2.1. Hardware 

- MUX-KE Module 

Address: 766000 

- 1 to 4 DLVl 1-j 

Addresses: 776500 
776540 
776600 
776640 

- Short-circuit plug for V24: 

output input 


s-r 

r-s 

earth.-—earth 


2.2. Software 

- CADMUS Test Monitor 

- MUXKETST Test Programme 

Muxketst is a standalone test programme that runs without the operating sys¬ 
tem. muxketst is started with the Test Monitor. Optionally, muxketst can be 
loaded and started directly by the Minitor (see Section 3). 












S; The muxketst Test Programme 

3.1. Loading and Starting the Programme from the Test Monitor 
Qmuxketst [param-list] 

For a detailed description see MUXKETST(TM). 

3.2. Loading and Starting the Programme via the Mini tor 

.40.7flff=000000<cr> (Optional) 
jx (Loading from the Floppy) 

./muxketst 

.gO (Start) 

(The fullstop is the Minitor prompt symbol.) 

3.3. Programme Output: 

••• MUX-KETEST VOl.xx ••• 

1 : Transmit 2 : Short-circuit 

L3.S3: ALL G: START Cxy: CLEAR E: EXIT 

Give Command [ max.3 characters ]: 

The tests available can either be started as single passes or as infinite loop 
tests. Possible commands that may be input are: 

Sxy Single pass of the test xy 

S3 Single pass of all tests 

Lxy Test xy in infinite loop operation 

L3 All tests in infinite loop operation 

Cxy Cancel test xy 

G Start 

E Return to Test Monitor 

xy is maximum a two-digit number between 1 and 2. e.g.: 

L01<cr> Infinite loop for Test 1 
L02<cr> Infinite loop for Test 2 
C Test 2 not executed 

S2<cr> Single pass of Test 2 

Example: Start all tests in infinite loop operation 

L3<cr> 

G<cr> 


3.4. Programme Input 






3.4.1. llinilor Operation 

When muxketst is called directly from the Minitor, test selection is as 
described above. Special parameters are input by calling the programme 
from the Test Monitor with the parameter dialog. 


3.4.2. Test Monitor Operation 


3.4.2.1. Test Selection on Calling: 

muxketst<cr> Default Test 1 und 2 

muxketst test=l<cr> only Test 1 

muxketst test=2<cr> only Test 2 

muxketst test=l,2<cr> Test 1 and 2 

For further possibilities see MUXKETST(TM). 


3.4.2.2. Dialog 


When the programme is called with the parameter dialog it conducts the fol¬ 
lowing dialogue with the operator: 

1) Console [Y/N\?: 

Y: The protocoil is produced on the console. 

N: No protocoll on the console. This option is recommended for HW 
measurements, as the test sequence is carried out faster. 

2) LP-Printer [Y/N\?: 

Y: In addition to the screen display the protocoll can be output to a 
printer. In infinite loop testing, only error reports are output. 

3) Give number of bytes: 

Here a number between 0 and 255 can be typed in. This number 
defines the number of chararcters to be transmitted. 


4) Same date [x\ [Y/N]?: 

Y: Only x’s are transmitted, x is any ASCII character. 

N: The characters are transmitted in ascending order, e.g.: abcdef. 

5) Give OUTPUT channel [0.. 15): 

Here the number of the output channel must be input. 

Channels 0 to 3: 1. DLVl 1-J module with the address: 776500 

Channels 4 to 7: 2. DLVl 1-J module with the address: 776540 

Channels 8 to 11: 3. DLVl 1-J module with the address: 776600 

Channels 12 to 15: 4. DLVl 1-J module with the address: 776640 

6) Give INPUT channel [ 0..15 ]: 

Here the number of the receiving channel must be input (see Section 

5)- 


3.5. Status Report 

If an error occurs during the test, it is protocolled by a counter on the screen 
or the printer. 




LOOP COUNTER corresponds to the number of tests carried out. 

ERROR COUNTER states the number of passes with errors in the 
corresponding tests, e.g.: 

Display: 1:100 2:300 

Interpretation: 

Test 1 has 100 passes with errors so far. Test 2 
has 300 passes with errors so far. 

3.6. Error Reporta 

Errors reported from the MUX-KE module. (See the MUX-KE Multiterminal 
Controller Description D920.221): 

Transmit error 
Parity error 
Framing error 
Data overrun 
Silo overflow 
Non existent memory 

These reports display the number of errors occurring during the test. 

e.g.: 

Display: Parity error: 40 

Interpretation: There have been 40 transfers with parity errors so far. 


Errors which the test can identify itself: 


Receive-Timeout 
Send-Timeout 
Too many received bytes 
Too less received bytes 


In the case the data is received either too 
slowly or not at all. 

The transmitter is either too slow, or does 
not stop within a defined time interval. 

More characters have been received than 
were expected. 

Fewer characters have been received than 
were expected. 


These messages display the number of errors that occur during the test. 

e.g.: 

Display: 7bo less received bytes: 10 

Interpretation: So far 10 transfers have occurred in which too little data 
was received. 

Compare error states how many characters were wrongly received in a 
preceding pass (only possible tor Test 2). 




3.7. Programme Abort 

By inputting CTRL-Clhc programme can be discontinued at any time. 

4. Summary of the Test Modules 

Send TEST: 

— For Minitor operation: (commands: si. 11, s3.13) 

— Here only data are transmitted on one channel (OUTPUT CHANNEL). All 
possible transmit errors are protocolled on the console. 

Short-circuit TEST: 

— For Minitor operation: (Commands: s2,12, s3,13) 

— Here data are first transmitted on one channel and then received on 
another. The appropriate short-circuiting plug between the two channels is 
required. 
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1. Introduction 

With the aid of the dztst test programme the DZV-11 module from PCS can be 
tested. Dztst is specially conceived for the QU6Q000 (Q68030/50) processor. 

2. Pre-requisites 

2.1. Hardware 

- DZVl 1 module (4 or 8 channels) 

- Short-circuit plug for V24: (DEC: H329) 

output input 


s-r 

r-s 

DTR-CO.RI 

C0.R1-DTR 

earth-earth 


2.2. Software 

- CADMUS Test Monitor 

- DZTST Test Programme 

dztst is a standalone test programme that runs without the operating system. 
dztst is started with the Test Monitor. Optionally, dztst can be loaded and 
started directly by the Minitor (see Section 3). 

3. The dztst Test Programme 

3.1. Loading and Starting the Programme from the Test Monitor 
Gdztst [param-list] 

For a detailed description see DZTST(TM). 

3.2. Loading and Starting the Programme via the Minitor 

.40.7flll=000000<cr> (Optional) 

jtm. (Loading from the floppy) 

./dztst 

-gO (Start) 

(The fullstop is the Minitor prompt symbol.) 











3:3. Programme Output: 

••• DZVl 1 TEST VOl.xx ••• 

1 : Transmit 2 : Short-circuit 3: Modem (DTR=>CO,RI) 
L4.S4: ALL G: START Cxy: CLEAR E: EXIT 


Give Command [ max.3 characters ]: 

The tests available can either be started as single passes or as infinite loop 
tests. Possible commands that may be input are: 

Sxy Single pass of the test xy 

S3 Single pass of all tests 

Lxy Test xy in infinite loop operation 

L3 All tests in infinite loop operation 

Cxy Cancel test xy 

G Start 

E Return to Test Monitor 

xy is maximum a two-digit number between 1 and 2. e.g.: 

L01<cr> Infinite loop for Test 1 
L02<cr> Infinite loop for Test 2 
C Test 2 not executed 

S2<cr> Single pass of Test 2 

Example: Start all tests in infinite loop operation 

L4<cr> 

G<cr> 


3.4. Programme Input 

3.4.1. Minitor Operation 

When dztst is called directly from the Minitor, test selection is as described 
above. Special parameters are input by calling the programme from the Test 
Monitor with the parameter dialog. 

3.4.2. Test Monitor Operation 
3.4.2.1. Test Selection on Calling: 


dztst<cr> 
dztst test=l<cr> 
dztst test=2<cr> 
dztst test=l,2<cr> 


Default Test 1, 2 and 3 
only Test 1 
only Test 2 
Test 1 and 2 


For further possibilities see DZTST(TM). 





3.4.2.2. Dialog 

When the programme is called with the parameter dialog it conducts the fol¬ 
lowing dialogue with the operator: 

1) Console [Y/N]?: 

Y: The protocoll is produced on the console. 

N: No protocoll on the console. This option is recommended for HW 
measurements, as the test sequence is carried out faster. 

2) LP-Printer [ Y/N)?: 

Y: In addition to the screen display the protocoll can be output to a 
printer. In infinite loop testing, only error reports are output. 

3) Qive number of bytes: 

Here a number between 0 and 255 can be typed in. This number 
defines the number of chararcters to be transmitted. 

4) Same date {*{ [Y/S\7: 

Y: Only x‘s are transmitted, x is any ASCII character. 

N: The characters are transmitted in ascending order, e.g.: abcdef. 

3.5. Status Report 

If an error occurs during the test, it is protocolled by a counter on the screen 
or the printer. 

LOOP COUNTER corresponds to the number of tests carried out. 

ERROR COUNTER states the number of passes with errors in the 
corresponding tests, e.g.: 

Display: 1: 100 2: 300 

Interpretation: 

Test 1 has 100 passes with errors so far. Test 2 
has 300 passes with errors so far. 

3.6. Error Reports 

Errors reported from the DZVll MUX-KE module. (See the MUX-KE Multiter¬ 
minal Controller Description D920.221): 

Transmit error 
Parity error 
Framing error 
Data overrun 
Silo overflow 
Non existent memory 

These reports display the number of errors occurring during the test, 
e.g.: 

Display: Parity error: 40 

Interpretation: There have been 40 transfers with parity errors so far. 

Errors which the test can identify itself: 

Receive-Timeout In the case the data is received either too 

slowly or not at all. 




Send-Timeout 


The transmitter is either too slow, or does 
not stop within a defined time interval. 

Too many received bytes More characters have been received than 

were expected. 

Too less received bytes Fewer characters have been received than 

were expected. 

These messages display the number of errors that occur during the test, 

e.g.: 

Display: 7bo less received bytes: 10 

Interpretation: So far 10 transfers have occurred in which too little data 
was received. 

Compare error states how many characters were wrongly received in a 
preceding pass (only possible for Test 2). 


3.7. Programme Abort 

By inputting CTRL-C the programme can be discontinued at any time. 

4. Summary of the Test Modules 

Send TEST: 

— For Minitor operation: (commands: si, 11, s4, 14) 

— Here only data are transmitted on one channel (OUTPUT CHANNEL). All 
possible transmit errors are protocoled on the console. 

Short-circuit TEST: 

— For Minitor operation: (Commands: s2,12, s4,14) 

— Here data are first transmitted on one channel and then received on 
another. The appropriate short-circuiting plug between the two channels is 
required. 





Fauf t-flndlng, taat atratagg and corractlon chart for tha CACTUS agataa 

If gou ara not abla to corract tha fault gouraalf aftar a craah with 
dumping of tha rag it tars, than plaaaa aand a copg of tha attachad Duap fora 
to PCS Sarvlca. Munich. 

To analgaa Raglatar Duapa plaaaa alao aaa CRASHC8) In MLtJIX Manual 1 (aa of VI.5) 
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PREFACE 

Magnetic disks are derived into seperate sectors by the controller. Due to error 
conditions some sectors might be unsuitable for read and write operations (bad 
sectors). If the number of bad sectors is below a pre-defined limit, the disk can 
still be used under the operating system MUNIX. In this case, MUNIX ensures 
that bad sectors are replaced by error-free sectors. 

During normal execution, bad sector handling is transparent to the user. It sup¬ 
ports new magnetic disks, containing bad sectors on delivery and bad sectors 
which came about as a result of continuous use. 

The following magnetic disk types are supported: Standard-RLOl/02, Standard- 
RK06/07 and Standard-RM02/03/05. 


Author’s initials: RW 


Trademarks: 
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for PCS 

DEC. PDP 

for DEC 

UNIX 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


HAD SECTOR HANDLING 


The bad sector handling routine is divided into the following three areas: 

- Disk Organization, 

- Disk Driver, 

- Verification Programs. 


1.1 Disk Organization 

Each disk is regarded as a linear sucession of "n" sectors. The sectors are 
numbered "0" through to "n-1". A disk is divided into the following three 
areas: 


- common area, 

- reolacement sectors area, 

- bad sector information file. 


Each area mav contain bad sectors. The common area is used by MUHIX for the 
definition of file systems. Bad sectors found in this area cause sectors to 
be used in the replacement area. The bad sector file contains a directory of 
all bad sectors found on the disk and a reference to the reolacement sec¬ 
tors. For each bad sector found in the replacement area, an additional sec¬ 
tor is used within this area. The bad sector file is based on a redundant 
structure, i.e. information stored in bad sectors in this area is not de¬ 
stroyed. 


1.2 Disk Driver 


There are two versions of the disk driver: the stand-alone version and 
MUMIX-version. For bad sector handling, both versions must be able to per¬ 
form the following functions: 


1. Protection against unauthorized access on that Dart of the disk re¬ 
served for bad sector handling (replacement area, bad sector file). 

Z. User transDarent replacement of bad sectors with reolacement sectors. 


1.3 Verification Programs 

Soecial utility nrograms have been developed to check maanetic disks for bad 
sectors and to initialize the bad sector file for the individual magnetic 
disk. . . 


On delivery, new magnetic disks 
al bad sectors can be 
sector must be marked 
replacement sector. 


should be checked for bad sectors. Addition- 
generated on disks already used. In this case, the 
aDprooriately and the information transferred to a 
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1.4 User Information 


When using magnetic disks, the user (system administrator) should to adhere 
to the following approach: 

1. A new disk should be verified for bad sectors and the had sector file 
should be initialized (Verification Program). 

2. how the magnetic disks can be.used under the ooeratinq system .iUMIX. 

If a bad secto'r is found during operations, the following steps need to be 
taken: 

3. The information stored in the bad sector is to be transferred to a re¬ 
el acement sector (Verification Program). The information contained in 
the bad sector is destroyed. 

4. The user can continue to use the magnetic disk under the operating 
system HUMIX. 


1.5 Compatibility to Earlier MUHIX Releases 

RLQ1/Q2 and P,K05/Q7 magnetic disks, used in earlier MUMIX releases not con¬ 
taining bad sector handling routines (inclusive VI.4) are not compatible 
with subsequent releases. The magnetic disks involved can be used in future, 
if the following steps are executed: 

1. safe magnetic disk contents with the operating system release used so 
far, 

2. check magnetic disk for bad sectors, 

3. the contents are now to be written back, using the new release. 

Please note that the file sizes might be changed (see rl(4), hk(4)). 

Disk types RM02/03 are compatible if addressed via the hp-driver (P,P04/05/ 
06, PJ',02/03 without bad sector handling). However, they can be converted in 
the way described, so that the rm-driver fitted with bad sector handling can 
be used. In this case, the contents of the magnetic disk are to be saved 
with the hp-driver, after which the contents are to be restored using the 
rr.i-driver. File sizes do not change for P,H02/03 magnetic disks (see hn(4), 
rm(4)). 




2. SPECIFICATION 


2.1 Disk Organization 

2.1.1 Division of Areas 

The magetic disk division in common area, replacement area and bad sector 
file is stated in detail in the following table. 


AREA 

F i rs t 
Sector 

Last 

Sector 

No. of 
Sectors 

Total disk 

0 

n-.l 

n 

Common area 

0 

n-1 

D 

Replacement area 

0 

r-1 

r -d 

3ad sector file 

r 

n-1 

nr 


The disk organization and the bad sector file structure is very similar to 
the DEC Standard 144. The size of each area is SDecified in a wav that the 
maximum of 126 bad sectors can be handled. Reference is also made to the 
rough division in tracks and cylinders. 

The bad sector file is, for' example, always allocated to the last track of 
the last cylinder. Due to the fact that individual disk typs vary in track 
size (number of sectors per track), the sizes of the replacement areas and 
bad sector files are dependent on the disk type used. The structure of the 
magnetic disks currently supported is found in the following table. 


NUMBER OF SECTORS 


Disk Type 

Total 

Di sk 

Common 

Area 

Replacement 

Area 

Bad Sector 
File 

RL01 

20480 

20230 

160 

40 

RL02 

40960 

40760 

160 

40 

RK06 

27126 

26972 

132 

22 

RK07 

53790 

53636 

132 

22 

RM02/03 

131680 

131520 

128 

32 

RM05 

500384 

500224 

128 

32 
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2.1.2 Bad Sector File 

Tha bad sector file is structured as 



fol1ows: 


Sector 

Contents 

0 

•bad sector information 

1 


2 

not used 

3 


4 

cony from Q, I 

5 


•5 

not used 

7 


8 

copy from 0, 1 

9 


10 

not used 

11 


12 

copy from 0, 1 

13 


14 

not used 

15 


16 

copy from 0, 1 

17 


13 

not used 

19 
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The Dad sector information consists of 256 16-bit words: 


+- 

: Word 

Contents 

: 0 

0 

: 1 

0 

: 2 

Number of bad sectors 

: 3 

0 

: 4 

Sector number 

: 5 


: 6 

Sector number 

: 7 



1st bad sector entry 
2nd bad sector entry 


: 252 
: 253 

Sector number 


: 254 
: 255 

Sector number 


+- 




125th bad sector entry 
126th bad sector entry 


The bad sector table containing sector numbers is named "bad sector table". 
Unused bad sector elements are filled with "-1". On each magnetic disk there 
are five copies of the bad sector table available. A disk can be used at any 
time if one of the copies does not contain bad sector entries and no more 
than 126 bad sectors are found on the disk. 


2.1.3 Allocation: Bad Sector - Replacement Sector 

The allocation 11 bad sector - replacement sector" is determined by the 
sequence of entries found in the bad sector table: 

The last sector available in the replacement area (sector number r—1) is 
allocated to the first bad sector found (1st bad sector entry); the last 
replacement sector but 1 (r-2) is allocated to the second bad sector • 
found, etc. 
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2.1.4 Allocation: Sector Number - MUNIX Blocknumber 

M!JMIX data blocks ara 1024 bytes long, whereas disk sectors are 256 bytes 
(RLQ1/Q2) or 512 bytes (RK06/07, RM02/03/05) long,. Therefore, a MUNIX block 
spans 2 to 4 sectors. 

The stand-alone driver considers a disk as a linear succession of blocks, 
numbered O’ to n/4-1 or n/2-1 (n * number of disk sectors). The allocation is 
(dependent on the sector size): 

Sector Size Block Number Sector Number(s) 


256 bytes a 4*a - 4*a+3 

512 bytes. a 2*a - 2*a+.l 

When using MUNIX, a disk can be subdivided into a number of file systems. 

The file system blocks are numbered sequentially, relative to the first 
block of the file system (starting with 0). The absolute block number "a" of 
a particular block within a given file system is calculated by adding all 
blocks allocated to prior file systems (offset) as well as the relative 
block number within this file system (r). By takinq the absolute block num¬ 
ber "a", the user receives the allocated sector number (see table above). 


2.2 Verification Programs 

The verification programs are resoonsible for the following tasks: 

- find all bad sectors on a disk, 

- generate the bad sector table and initialize the bad sector file on 
di sk. 

A test run needs to be performed on disk, in order to find the bad sectors. 


2.2.1 Sector Test 

The following types of sector tests are available: 

1. Write/Read processing cycle with subsequent comparison operations. 

If an error is indicated by the disk controller, the write/read ooera- 
tion is not repeated. A sector is regarded as "bad", if a write/read 
error is detected or the comparison result is found to be negative. If 
possible, the header of the individual sector is marked accordingly. 

2. Optionally, a sector test is possible using the "read-only-mode". In 
this case the disk content is not overwritten. After a read error is 
detected, the relevant sector is declared "bad". 

The bad sector table is generated at will. New bad sector entries are added 
to the end of the table. Since the sequence of entries also indicates the 
allocation of redacement sectors, it is possible in this way to enter bad 
sector table entries subsequently. The sequence of "old" bad sectors is not 
changed. 
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2.2.2 Test Runs 

Verification programs provide a number of functions: 

1. Complete test (bad sector scan): 

The complete disk is tested. In the first step, all sectors are over¬ 
written in ascending order with the DEC test pattern "0xed6db6db". In 
the second step, all sectors are read in reverse order. The read and 
write operations are performed on complete tracks. If an error is 
found, each sector is tested individually and the bad sector is deter¬ 
mined. In this operation, the bad sector file is generated and written 
to disk, when the test is terminated. 

Functions 2 to 4 assume that the bad sector file is already available on 

disk. ' 

2. Partial test: 

A contiguous number of sectors (specifications are entered in dialogue 
mode) are tested. Prior to the actual test, the bad sector file is 

read. Alternating continuously (first sector, last sector, second sec¬ 

tor, last but one sector, ...) the sectors are tested with a random 
pattern. During the test operation some new entries might be put into 
the bad sector table, in which case the table is written back to the 
bad sector file prior to terminating the test program. 

3. Manual entries of bad sectors: 

If a disk is used frequently and bad sector develop during normal 
usage, in some cases the verification program is not able to detect 
all bad sectors. This function helps to identify such cases. The bad 
sector file it read and the user enters the numbers of the bad sectors 
involved. The sectors are marked "bad", and the sector identifications 
are entered in the bad sector table. Subsequently the bad sector table 
is written back onto disk. 

4. Listing all known bad sectors: 

The bad sector file is read and the identification numbers of all bad 
sectors known are listed. 

A further function is available for extented tests: 

5. Random sector test: 

A random character generator produces a sequence of sector numbers. 

The sectors addressed by these numbers are tested, using the random 
pattern generated by the test program. 

The test runs on a continuing basis but can be terminated with a'"bus 
reset". 

Attention: If a bad sector file is stored on disk, the file may be 
destroyed. 
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2.3 Disk Driver 

The general anproach of both stand-alone and MUMIX driver are similar: 

normal write/read access operations are performed as long as no bad 
sector is detected. (Bad sector detection is dependent on the disk 
type used; further details are found below.) 

If the bad sector table has not yet been read (initialization status 
or disk change), it is now read into memory. If the sector is marked 
"bad", the system accesses the relevant replacement sector. If the 
following message is displayed on the system console: disk error. 

Bad sector detection: 

a) The sector is marked "bad" in the header (e.g. RKQ5/07, RM02/03/05): 

In a write/read ooeration, the disk controller Droduces an error mess¬ 
age. Each time the System tries to access a bad sector the controller 
answers with an error message, causing the driver to access the rele¬ 
vant replacement sector. 

b) The sector cannot be marked in the header (e.g. RL01/02): 

In order to avoid writing on a sector while not being able to read it 
without error, access to bad sectors are not allowed on principle. 
Prior to a write/read operation, the bad sector table is checked to 
find out if the required sector is marked "bad". In this case, the 
system immediately accesses the replacement sector. 

This aporoach assumes that the bad sector table is read into memory 
prior to the first disk access or immediately after a disk is ex¬ 
changed. 

The stand-alone driver is different to MUNIX drivers, in that the first disk 
access reads the bad sector table. For this reason, the stand-alone program 
is to be restarted immediately after a disk is exchanged. Ooerating under 
HUMIX however, disks can be exchanged at any time without re-booting the 
system. 
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Abstract 

Magnetplatten werden vom Controller in einzelne Sektoren unterteilt. Ein Teil 
dieser Sektoren kann unbrauchbar sein {bad sectors). Liegt die Anzahl der bad 
sectors unter einer bestimmten Obergrenze, kann die Platte trotzdem unter 
MUNIX verwendet werden. MUNIX sorgt in diesem Fall dafur, dass bad sectors 
durch Ersatzsektoren ersetzt werden. 

Dieses bad sector handling ist wahrend des normalen Betriebs fur den Benutzer 
transparent. Es unterstiitzt sowohl fabrikneue Platten mit bad sectors als auch 
Platten bei denen wahrend des Betriebs neue bad sectors entstehen. 

Zur Zeit werden folgende Plattentypen unterstiitzt: 

Standard-RL01/02, Standard-RK06/07 und Standard-RM02/03/05. 
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1. Einfuhrung 

Das bad sector handling teilt sich auf in drei Teilbereiche: 

— Plattenorganisation 
— Disk-Check-Programme 
— Plattentreiber 

1.1. Plattenorganisation 

Jede Platte wird als lineare Folge von n Sektoren betrachtet. Die Sek- 
toren sind von 0 bis n-1 durchnumeriert. Eine Platte wird in drei Bereiche 
eingeteilt: 

— oflentlicher Bereich 

— Bereich fur Ersatzsektoren 

— bad sector Information (bad sector file) 

Jeder dieser Bereiche darf bad sectors enthalten. Der offentliche 
Bereich wird unter MUNDC fur das Anlegen von Filesystemen verwendet. Fur 
bad sectors in diesem Bereich werden im Ersatzbereich Sektoren belegt 
(AusLagerung). Das bad sector file enthalt ein Verzeichnis aller bad sectors 
der Platte und die Verweise zu den Ersatzsektoren. Fur einen bad sector im 
Ersatzbereich wird ein weiterer Sektor in diesem Bereich belegt. Das bad sec¬ 
tor file ist redundant aufgebaut, so dass bad sectors in diesem Bereich in der 
Regel die benotigte Information nicht vemichten. 

1_2. Plattentreiber 

Ein Plattentreiber existiert in zwei Versionen: Standalone-Version und 
MUNIX-Version. Beide Versionen mussen fur das bad sector handling folgende 
Funktionen gewahrleisten: 

a) Schutz des fiir das bad sector handling reservierten Teils der Platte 
(Ersatzbereich, bad sector file) vor unberechtigtem ZugrifT. 

b) Fur den Benutzer transparente Ersetzung von bad sectors durch ihre 
Ersatzsektoren. 

1.3. Disk-Check-Programme 

Spezielle Dienstprogramme ubernehmen die Aufgabe, eine Platte auf bad 
sectors zu uberprufen und das bad sector file dieser Platte zu initialisieren. 

Bei fabrikneuen Platten muss die gesamte Platte auf bad sectors 
uberpruft werden. Bei bereits beschriebenen Platten bei denen ein weiterer 
bad sector festgestellt wird, muss dieser entsprechend markiert und aus- 
gelagert werden, ohne dass die restliche Information auf der Platte zerstort 
wird. 
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1.4. Benutzersicht 

Der Benutzer (Systemverwalter) hat beim Einsatz einer Platte folgender- 
massen vorzugehen: 

1) Uberprufung einer neuen Platte auf bad sectors und Initialisiemng des 
bad sector files (Disk-Check-Programm) 

2) Benutzung der Platte unter MUNIX 

und falls ein weiterer bad sector wahrend des Betnebs auftritt. 

3) Auslagerung des bad sectors in den Ersatzbereich (Disk-Check- 
Programm). Die Information, die der bad sector enthielt, ist zerstort. 

4) Weitere Benutzung der Platte unter MUNIX. 

1.5. Kompatibilitat zu fruheren MUNTX-Releases 

RLQ1/02- b zvr. RK0ft/07-Platten, die unter einer fruheren MUNIX-Release 
ohne bad sector handling (bis einschl. Vl.4) in Gebrauch waren, sind nicht 
kompatibel zu den nachfolgenden Releases. Man kann diese Platten weiternin 
verwenden* wenn der Inhalt der Platte mit der bisherigen Release gerettet, 
die Platte auf bad sectors iiberpruft und der Inhalt mit der neuen Release 
wiederhergestellt wird. Es ist zu beachten, dass sich die Filesystem-Grossen 
eventuell andem (siehe rl(4), hk(4)). 

RM02/03-Platten sind weiterhin kompatibel. vrenn sie uber den hp-. 
Treiber (RP04/05/06. RM02/03 ohne bad sector handling) angesprochen wer- 
den. Sie konnen jedoch in der geschilderten Art vmd Weise axof den rm- 
Treiber mit bad sector handling umgestellt werden. Dazu ist der Inhalt einer 
Platte mit dem hp-Treiber zu retten und mit dem rm-Treiber wiederherzustel- 
len. Die Filesystem-Grossen andern sich bei RM02/03-Platten nicht (siehe 
hp(4), rm(4)). 
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2. Spezifikation 

2.1. Plattenorganisation 

2.1.1. Einteilung in Bereiche 

Die Einteilung einer Platte in offentlicher Bereich. Ersatzbereich und bad 
sector file ergibt sich aus nachstehender Tabelle. 


Bereich 

erster Sektor 

letzter Sektor 

Sektorzahl 

gesamte Platte 

0 

n-1 

n 

offentlicher Bereich 

0 

p- 1 

p 

Ersatzbereich 

P 

r-1 

r-p 

bad sector file 

r 

n-1 

n-r 


Die Plattenorganisation und der Aufbau des bad sector file lehnt sich eng 
an den DEC Standard 144 an. Die Grdsse der einzelnen Bereiche wird fur die 
Behandlung von bis zu 126 bad sectors ausgelegt. Dabei wird auch auf die 
Grobeinteilung einer Platte in Spuren und Zylinder Bezug genommen. 

Das bad sector file liegt z. B. immer auf der letzten Spur des letzten Zylinders. 
Ebenf alls uinfasst der Ersatzbereich immer mehrere komplette Spuren. Da bei 
verschiedenen Plattentypen die Spurgrosse (Anzahl Sektoren pro Spur) vari- 
iert, sind die Grossen des Ersatzbereiches und bad sector files abhangig vom 
Plattentyp. Die Aufteilung bei den zur Zeit unterstutzten Plattentypen ist der 
folgenden Tabelle zu entnehmen 


Plattentyp 

Anzahl der Sektoren 

gesamte 

Platte 

dfTentlicher 

Bereich 

Ersatz¬ 

bereich 

bad sector 

file 

RL01 

20480 

20280. 

160 

40 

RL02 

40960 

40760 

160 

40 

RK06 

27126 

26972 

132 

22 

RK07 

53790 

53636 

132 

22 

RM02/03 

131680 

131520 

128 

32 

RM05 

500384 

500224 

128 

32 


2.1.2. Bad Sector File 

Das bad sector file besitzt folgenden Aufbau: 
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Sektor 

Inhalt 

0 

bad sector Information 

1 


2 

nicht benutzt 

3 


4 

5 

Kopie von 0,1 

6 

nicht benutzt 

7 


8 

Kopie von 0,1 

9 


10 

nicht benutzt 

11 


12 

13 

Kopie von 0,1 

14 

nicht benutzt 

15 


16 

17 

Kopie von 0,1 

18 

nicht benutzt 

19 



Die bad sector Information besteht aus 256 16-Bit-Worten: 


JVort^. 

Inhalt 

0 I 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Anzahl bad sectors 

3 

0 

4 

5 

Sektomummer 

6 

7 

Sektomummer 

• 

• 

252 

253 

Sektomummer 

254 

255 

Sektomummer 


1. bad sector 

Eintrag 

2. bad sector 

Eintrag 


125. bad sector 

Eintrag 

126. bad sector 

Eintrag 


Die Tabelle der bad sector - Sektomummem heisst bad sector table. 
Unbenutzte bad sector Eintrage werden mit ’*-1" aufgefullt. Die bad sector 
table wird in funffacher Kopie auf einer Platte abgespeichert, Eine Platte ist 
damn verwendbar, wenn eine dieser Kopien bad-sector-frei ist und die 
Gesamtzahl der bad sectors 126 nicht ubersteigt. 
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2.1.3. Zuordnung: Bad Sector — Ersatzsektor 

Die Zuordnung bad sector - Ersatzsektor ergibt sich aus der Reihenfolge 
der Eintrage in der bad sector table: 

Dem ersten erfassten bad sector (1. bad sector Eintrag) wird der letzte 
Sektor im Ersatzbereich zugeordnet (Sektomummer r~ 1) dem 2. der vor- 
letzte Sektor im Ersatzbereich (r-2) , usw. 

2.1.4. Zuordnung: Sektomummer — HUNIX-Blocknummer 

MUNDC-Blocke sind 1024 bytes gross, Plattensektoren 256 (bei RL01/02) 
oder 512 bytes (RK06/07, RM02/03/05). Ein MUNIX-Block umfasst somit 4 
bzw. 2 Sektoren. 

Die Standalone-Treiber betrachten eine Platte als lineare Folge von 
Blocken mit den Nummern 0 bis n/4-1 bzw. n/2-1 (n = Anzahl der Sektoren 
einer Platte). Die Zuordnung lautet (abhangig von der Sektorgrosse): 


Sektorerosse 

Blocknummer 

Sektomummer(n) 

256 bytes 

a 

4*a - 4*a+3 

“512 bytes 

a 

2*a - 2*a+l 


Unter MUNDC kann eine Platte in mehrere Filesysteme unterteilt werden. 
Die Blocke eines Filesystems werden relativ zum ersten Block des Filesystems 
durchnumeriert (beginnend mit 0). Die absolute Blocknumroer a des Blocks 
eines Filesystems ergibt sich aus der Summation der Blocke der vorhergehen- 
den Filesysteme (offset) plus der relativen Blocknummer r. Aus der absoluten 
Blocknummer a erhalt man die zugeordneten Sektomummem iiber die 
vorstehende Tabelle. 

2.2.. Disk-Check-Programme 

Aufgabe der Disk-Check-Programme ist es 

— alle bad sectors auf einer Platte zu finden 

— die bad sector table aufzubauen und das bad sector file-auf der Platte 
anzuiegen. 

Das Auffinden der bad sectors erfolgt durch Testen der Plattensektoren. 
2:2.1. Sektortest 

Beim Sektortest wird folgendermassen vorgegangen: 

1) Schreib-/Lese-Zyklus mit anschliessendem Datenvergleich. 

Der Schreib- bzw. Lesezugriff wird nicht wiederholt, wenn vom Platten- 
controller ein Fehler angezeigt wird. Ein Sektor wird als bad betra- 
chtet bei einem Schreib-/Lesefehler oder falls der Vergleich Unter- 
schiede erbringt. Falls moglich, erfolgt eine entsprechende Mar- 
kierung im Header des Sektors. 

2) Wahlweise ist ein Sektortest im Read-Only-Modus moglich, um den 
Inhalt einer Platte nicht zu zerstoren. In diesem Fall wird nach einem 
Lesefehler der Sektor als bad betrachtet. 

Der Aufbau der bad sector table erfolgt ungeordnet. Neue bad sectors 
werden ans Ende der Tabelle angefugt. Da sich aus der Reihenfolge der 
Eintrage die Zuordnung zu den Ersatzsektoren ergibt. kann auf diese Weise 
auch nachtraglich ein neuer bad sector in die Tabelle aufgenommen werden. 
An der Reihenfolge der "alten" bad sectors andert sich dadurch nichts. 
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2.2.2. Testablaufe 

Die Disk-Check-Pro gramme stellen verschiedene Funktionen zur 
Verfugung: 

1) Vollstandiger Test (bad sector scan): 

Die kompiette Platte wird getestet. Die Sektoren werden zuerst in 
aufsteigender Ordnung mit dem DEC-Testmuster Oxebfidbfidb 
beschrieben. Anschliessend werden die Sektoren in absteigender 
Ordnung gelesen. Auf die Sektoren wird dabei in grosseren Einheiten 
zugegriffen (kompiette Spur). Tritt dabei ein Fehler auf, wird der 
ZugrilT fur jeden Sektor einzeln wiederholt und der bad sector fest- 
gestellt. Dabei wird das bad sector file aufgebaut und nach Abschluss 
des Tests auf die Platte geschrieben. 

Die Funktionen 2) bis 4) setzen voraus, dass auf der Platte bereits ein 
bad sector file existiert. 

2) Partieller Test: . . 

Eine zusammenhangende Folge von Sektoren (lm Dialog spezifiziert; 
wird getestet. Vor diesem Test wird das bad sector file gelesen. Die 
Sektoren werden altemierend (1. Sektor, Letzter Sektor, 2. Sektor, ...) 
mit einem Random-Muster getestet. Beim Test werden eventuell neue 
bad sectors eingetragen und anschliessend das bad sector file 
zuruckgeschrieben. 

3) Manuelles Eintragen von bad sectors: 

Bad sectors, die erst nach langerer Benutzung einer Platte entstehen. 
werden von den Disk-Check-Programmen nicht in alien Fallen registri¬ 
es Diese Funktion dient zur Kennzeichnung solcher bad sectors. 

Das bad sector file wird gelesen. Der Benutzer gibt die Nummem von 
bad sectors ein. Diese Sektoren werden als bad markiert und in die 
bad sector table aufgenommen. Anschliessend wird das bad sector file 
zuruckgeschrieben. 

4) Auflisten aller bekannten bad sectors: 

Das bad sector file wird eingelesen. Die Nummem aller bad sectors 

werden aufgelistet. 

Fur einen Langzeittest steht eine weitere Funktion zur Verfugung: 

5) Random-Sektortest: 

Ein Zufallsgenerator erzeugt eine Folge von Sektomummem. Diese 
Sektoren werden mit einem Random-Muster getestet. 

Der Test ist nicht terminiert. Er kann durch einen Bus-Reset abgebro- 
chen werden. 

Ein vorhandenes bad sector file auf der Platte wird eventuell zerstort. 
2.3. Plattentreiber 

Die generelle Vorgehensweise ist beim Standalone-Treiber und beim 
MUNIX-Treiber ahnlich: 

Es werden solange Schreib-/LesezugrifTe auf die Platte ausgefuhrt, bis 
auf einen bad sector zugegriffen wird. (Die bad sector Erkennung kann 
vom Plattentyp abhangig sein; sie wird weiter unten skizziert.) 

Falls die. bad sector table noch nicht von der Platte gelesen wurde 
(Anfangszustand bzw. nach Plattenwechsel). wird sie nun eingelesen. Ist 
der Sektor als bad markiert, wird auf den zugeordneten Ersatzsektor 
zugegrifTen (rekursiv!). Andemfalls erfolgt eine Meldung auf die System- 
konsole: disk error. 
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Erkennen von bad sectors: 

a) Der Sektor ist im Header als bad markiert (z.B. RK06/07. 

RM02/03/05): .. 

Der Plattencontroller erzeugt eine Fehiermeldung bei einer Schreib- 
/Leseoperation. Jeder Versuch auf einen als bad markierten Sektor 
zuzugreifen wird vom Controller mit einer Fehiermeldung quittiert, 
auf die der Treiber mit einem ZugrifT auf den Ersatzsektor reagiert. 

b) Der Sektor kann nicht im Header markiert werden (z.B. RL01/02): 

Um zu verhindern, dass ein Sektor zwar fehlerfrei beschrieben. jedoch 
nicht fehlerfrei gelesen werden kann, wird ein ZugrifT auf bad sectors 
von vomeherein ausgeschlossen. Vor einer Schreib-/Leseoperation 
wird die bad sector table inspiziert, ob der betrofTene Sektor als bad 
bekannt ist. In diesem Falle wird sofort auf den Ersatzsektor 
zugegriflen. 

Diese Vorgehensweise setzt voraus, dass vor dem ersten PlattenzugrifT 
bzw. nach einem Plattenwechsel die bad sector table eingelesen wird. 

Die Standalone-Treiber unterscheiden sich von den MUNIX-Treibem 
dadurch, dass generell als erster PlattenzugrifT die bad sector table 
eingelesen wird. Nach einem Plattenwechsel ist deshalb ein Standalone - 
Programm neu zu starten. Unter MUN1X konnen dagegen beliebige Plat¬ 
tenwechsel erfolgen. ohne das System neu zu booten. 
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Typing Documents on the UNDC System: 
Using the —ms Macros 
with Troff and Nroff 







This document describes a set of easy-to-use macros for preparing documents 
on the UNIX system. Documents may be produced on either the phototypesetter 
or on a computer terminal, without changing the input. 

The macros provide facilities for paragraphs, sections (optionally with 
automatic numbering), page titles, footnotes, equations, tables, two-column for¬ 
mat and cover pages for papers. 

This memo includes, as an appendix, the text of the "Guide to Preparing Docu¬ 
ments with -ms" which contains additional examples of features of -ms. 

This manual is a revision of, and replaces, "Typing Documents on UNDC', dated 
November 22, 1974. 
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Typing Documents on the UNIX System: 

Using the —ms Macros with Troff and Nroff 

M. E. Lesk 

Bell Laboratories 
Murray Hill, New Jersey 07974 

Introduction. This memorandum describes a package of commands to produce papers 
using the troff and nroff formatting programs on the UNIX system. As with other /^derived 
programs, text is prepared interspersed with formatting commands. However, this package, 
which itself is written in troff commands, provides higher-level commands than those provided 
with the basic troff program. The commands available in this package are listed in Appendix A. 

Text. Type normally, except that instead of indenting for paragraphs, place a line reading 
“.PP” before each paragraph. This will produce indenting and extra space. 

Alternatively, the command .LP that was used here will produce a left-aligned (block) para¬ 
graph. The paragraph spacing can be changed: see below under “Registers.” 

Beginning. For a document with a paper-type cover sheet, the input should start as fol¬ 
lows: 

[optional overall format .RP — see below] 

.TL 

Title of document (one or more lines) 

.AU 

Author(s) (may also be several lines) 

.Al 

Author’s institution (s) 

.AB 

Abstract; to‘be placed on the cover sheet of a paper. 

Line length is 5/6 of normal; use .11 here to change. 

.AE (abstract end) 

text... (begins with .PP, which see) 

To omit some of the standard headings (e.g. no abstract, or no author’s institution) just omit 
the corresponding fields and command lines. The word abstract can be suppressed by writing 
“.AB no” for “.AB”. Several interspersed .AU and .Al lines can be used for multiple authors. 
The headings are not compulsory: beginning with a .PP command is perfectly OK and will just 
start printing an ordinary paragraph. Warning: You can’t just begin a document with a line of 
text,. Some —ms command must precede any text input. When in doubt, use .LP to get 
proper initialization, although any of the commands .PP, .LP, .TL, .SH, .NH is good enough. 
Figure 1 shows the legal arrangement of commands at the start of a document 

Cover Sheets and First Pages. The first line of a document signals the general format of 
the first page. In particular, if it is ".RP" a cover sheet with title and abstract is prepared. The 
default format is useful for scanning drafts. 

In general —ms is arranged so that only, one form of a document need be stored, contain¬ 
ing all information; the first command gives the format, and unnecessary items for that format 
are ignored. 

Warning: don’t put extraneous material between the .TL and .AE commands. Processing 
of the titling items is special, and other data placed in them may not behave as you expect. 
Don't forget that some —ms command must precede any input text. 
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Page headings. The — ras macros, by default, will print a page heading containing a page 
number (if greater than 1). A default page footer is provided only in nroff, where the date is 
used. The user can make minor adjustments to the page headings/footings by redelining the 
strings LH, CH, and RH which are the left, center and right portions of the page headings, 
respectively; and the strings LF. CF, and RF. which are the left, center and right portions of 
the page footer. For more complex formats, the user can redefine the macros PT and BT, 
which are invoked respectively at the top and bottom of each page. The margins (taken from 
registers HM and FM for the top and bottom margin respectively) are normally 1 inch; the page 
header/footer are in the middle of that space. The user who redefines these macros should be 
careful not to change parameters such as point size or font without resetting them to default 
values. 


Muiti-coiumn formats. If you place 
the command “.2C” in your document, the 
document will be printed in double column 
format beginning at that point. This, feature 
is not too useful in computer terminal out¬ 
put, but is often desirable on the typesetter. 
The command “.1C' will go back to one- 
column format and also skip to a new page. 
The “2C* command is actually a special 
case of the command 

.MC [column width [gutter width 1] 

which makes multiple columns with the 
specified column and gutter width; as many 
columns as will fit across the page are used. 
Thus triple, quadruple, ... column pages can 
be printed. Whenever the number of 
columns is changed (except going from full 
width to some larger number of columns) a 
new page is started. 

Headings. To produce a special head¬ 
ing, there are two commands. If you type 

.NH 

type section heading here 
may be several lines 

you. will get automatically numbered section 
headings (l, 2, 3, ...), in boldface. For 
example, 

.NH 

Care and Feeding of Department Heads 
produces 

1. Care and Feeding of Department Heads 
Alternatively, 

.SH 

Care and Feeding of Directors 

will print the heading with no number 
added: 


Care and Feeding of Directors 

Every section heading, of either type; 
should be followed by a paragraph beginning, 
with .PP or .LP, indicating the end of the 
heading. Headings may contain more than 
one line of text. 

The .NH command also supports more 
complex numbering schemes. If a numeri¬ 
cal argument is given, it is taken to be a 
“level” number and an appropriate sub¬ 
section number is generated. Larger level 
numbers indicate deeper sub-sections, as in 
this example: 

.NH 

Erie-Lackawanna 
.NH 2 

Morris and Essex Division 
.NH 3 

Gladstone Branch 
.NH 3 

Montclair Branch 
.NH 2 

Boonton Line 
generates: 

2. Erie-Lackawanna 

2.1. Morris and Essex Division 

2.1.1. Gladstone Branch 

2.1.2. Montclair Branch 

2.2. Boonton Line 

An explicit “.NH 0” will reset the 
numbering of level 1 to one, as here: 

.NH 0 

Penn Central 


1. Penn Central 







Indented paragraphs. (Paragraphs 
with hanging numbers, e.g. references.) The 
sequence 

•IP [I] 

Text for first paragraph, typed 
normally for as long as you would 
like on as many lines as needed. 

•IP [2] 

Text for second paragraph, ... 
produces 

{1] Text for first paragraph, typed nor¬ 
mally for as long as you would like on 
as many lines as needed. 

(21 Text for second paragraph, ... 

A series of indented paragraphs may be fol¬ 
lowed by an ordinary paragraph beginning 
with .PP or .LP, depending on whether you 
wish indenting or not. The command .LP 
was used here. 

More sophisticated uses of .IP are also 
possible. If the label is omitted, for exam¬ 
ple, a plain block indent is produced. 

.IP 

This material will 
just be turned into a 
block indent suitable for quotations or 
. such matter. 

.LP 

will produce 

This material will just be turned into a 
block indent suitable for quotations or 
such matter. 

If a non-standard amount of indenting is 
required, it may be specified after the label 
(in character positions) and will remain in 
effect until the next .PP or .LP. Thus, the 
general form of the .IP command contains 
two additional fields: the label and the 
indenting length. For example, 

.IP first: 9 

Notice the longer label, requiring larger 
indenting for these paragraphs. 

•IP second: 

And so forth. 

.LP 

produces this: 


first: Notice the longer label, requiring 

larger indenting for these para¬ 
graphs. 

second: And so forth. 

It is also possible to produce multiple nested 
indents; the command .RS indicates that the 
next .IP starts from the current indentation 
level. Each .RE will eat up one level of 
indenting so you should balance .RS and 
.RE commands. The .RS command should 
be thought of as “move right” and the .RE 
command as “move left”. As an example 

.IP i. 

Bell Laboratories 

.RS 

.IP 1.1 

Murray Hill 

.IP 1.2 

Holmdei 

.IP 1.3 

Whippany 

.RS 

.IP 1.3.1 

Madison 

.RE 

.IP 1.4 

Chester 

.RE 

.LP 

will result in 
1. Bell Laboratories 

1.1 Murray Hill 

1.2 Holmdei 

1.3 Whippany 
1.3.1 Madison 

1.4 Chester 

All of these variations on .LP leave the right 
margin untouched. Sometimes, for pur¬ 
poses such as setting off a quotation, a para¬ 
graph indented on both right and left is 
required. 

A single paragraph like this is 
obtained by preceding it with 
.QP. More complicated material 
(several paragraphs) should be 
bracketed with .QS and .QE. 

Emphasis. To get italics (on the typesetter) 
or underlining (on the terminal) say 
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.1 . 

as much text as you want 
can be typed here 
.R 

as was done for these three words. The .R 
command restores the normal (usually 
Roman) font. If only one word is to be ital¬ 
icized, it may be just given on the line with 
the .1 command. 

.1 word 

and in this case no .R is needed to restore 
the previous font. Boldface can be pro¬ 
duced by 


.DS 

table lines, like the 
examples here, are placed 
between .DS and .DE 
.DE 

By default, lines between .DS and .DE are 
indented and left-adjusted. You can also 
center lines, or retain the left margin. Lines 
bracketed by .DS C and .DE commands are 
centered (and not re-arranged); lines brack¬ 
eted by .DS L and .DE are left-adjusted, not 
indented, and not re-arranged. A plain .DS 
is equivalent to .DS I, which indents and 
left-adjusts. Thus, 


' .B 

Text to be set in boldface 
goes here 
.R 

and also will be underlined on the terminal 
or line printer. As with .L, a single word can 
be placed in boldface by placing it on the 
same line as the .3 command. 

A few size changes can be specified 
similarly with the commands .LG (make 
larger), .SM (make smaller), and .NL 
(return to normal size). The size change is 
two points; the commands may be repeated 
for increased <Aa (here one .NL canceled two 
.SM commands). 

If actual underlining as opposed to ital¬ 
icizing is required on the typesetter, the 
command 


.UL word 

will underline a word. There is no way to 
underline multiple words on the typesetter. 

Footnotes- Material placed between 
lines with the commands .FS (footnote) and 
,FE (footnote end) will be collected, 
remembered, and finally placed at the bot¬ 
tom of the current page*. By default, foot¬ 
notes are 11/12th the length of normal text, 
but this can be changed using the FL regis¬ 
ter (see below). 

Displays and Tables. To prepare 
displays of lines, such as tables, in which the 
lines should not be re-arranged, enclose 
them in the commands .DS and .DE 


• Like this. 


these lines were preceded 
by .DS C and followed by 
a .DE command; 

whereas 

these lines were preceded 
by .DS L and. followed by 
a .DE command. 

Note that .DS C centers each line; there is a 
variant .DS B that makes the display into a 
left-adjusted block of text, and then centers 
that entire block. Normally a display is kept 
together, on one page. If you wish to have 
a long display which may be split across page 
boundaries, use .CD, .LD, or .ID in place of 
the commands .DS C, .DS L. or .DS I 
respectively. An extra argument to the .DS 
I or .DS command is taken as an amount to 
indent. Note: it is tempting to assume that 
.DS R will right adjust lines, but it doesn’t 
work. 

Boxing words or lines. To draw rec¬ 
tangular boxes around words the command 

.BX word 


will print | word I as shown. The boxes will 
not be neat on a terminal, and this should 

not be used as a substitute for italics. _ 

Longer pieces of text may be boxed by 
enclosing them with .Bl and .B2: 

.Bl 

text... 

,B2 

as has been done here. _ 


Keeping blocks together. If you wish 
to keep a table or other block of lines 
together on a page, there are “keep - 
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release” commands. If a block of lines pre¬ 
ceded by .KS and followed by .KE does not 
fit on the remainder of the current page, it 
will begin on a new page. Lines bracketed 
by .OS and .DE commands are automatically 
kept together this way. There is also a 
“keep floating” command: if the block to be 
kept together is preceded by .KF instead of 
.KS and does not fit on the current page, it 
will be moved down through the text until 
the top of the next page. Thus, no large 
blank space will be. introduced in the docu¬ 
ment. 

NroffTTroff commands. Among the 
useful commands from the basic formatting 
programs are the following. They all work 
with both typesetter and computer terminal 
output: 

.bp - begin new page. 

.br - “break”, stop running text 
from line to line, 
spn- insert n blank lines. 

.na - don’t adjust right margins. 

Date. By default, documents produced 
on computer terminals have the date at the 
bottom of each page; documents produced 
on the typesetter don’t. To force the date, 
say “.DA”. To force no date, say “.ND”. 
To lie about the date, say “.DA July 4, 
1776” which puts the specified date at the 
bottom of each page. The command 

.ND May 8, 1945 

in \RP" format places the specified date on 
the cover sheet and nowhere else. Place 
this line before the title. 

Signature line. You can obtain a sig¬ 
nature line by placing the command .SG in 
the document. The authors’ names will be 
output in place of the .SG line. An argu¬ 
ment to .SG is used as a typing identification 
line, and placed after the signatures. The 
.SG. command is ignored in released paper 
format. • 

Registers. Certain of the registers 
used by —ms can be altered to change 
default settings. They should be changed 
with .nr commands, as with 

.nr PS 9 

to make the default point size 9 point. If 
the effect is needed immediately, the normal 


troff command should be used in addition to 
changing the number register. 


Register Defines 

Takes 

effect 

Default 

PS 

point size 

next para. 

10 

vs 

line spacing 

next para. 

12 pts 

L L 

line length 

next para. 

6” 

LT 

title length 

next para. 

6" 

PD 

para, spacing 

next para. 

0.3 VS 

PI 

para, indent 

next para. 

5 ens 

FL 

footnote length 

next FS 

11/12 LL 

cw 

column width 

next 2C 

7/15 LL 

GW 

intercoiumn gap* 

next 2C 

1/15 LL 

PO 

page offset 

next page 

26/27" 

HM 

top margin 

next page 

r 

FM 

bottom margin 

next page 

1" 


You may also alter the strings LH, CH, and 
RH which are the left, center, and right 
headings respectively, and similarly LF, CF, 
and RF which are strings in the page footer. 
The page number on output is taken from 
register PN, to permit changing its output 
style. For more complicated headers and 
footers the macros PT and BT can be 
redefined, as explained earlier. 

Accents. To simplify typing certain 
foreign words, strings representing common 
accent marks are defined. They precede the 
letter over which the mark is to appear. 
Here are the strings: 


Input 

Output 

Input 

Output 

\*'e 

e 

\-a 

a 

\*‘e 

« 

e 

\*Ce 

e 

\*m 

u 

\\c 

c 

\~e 

* 

e 




Use. After your document is prepared 
and stored on a file, you can print it on a 
terminal with the command* 

nroff—msfile 

and you can print it on the typesetter with 
the command 

troff —ms file 

(many options are possible). In each case, 
if your document is stored in several files, 
just list all the filenames where we have 
used “file”. If equations or tables are used, 
eqn and/or tbi must be invoked as prepro¬ 
cessors. 


• If .2C was used, pipe the ntvff output through 
col: mike the first line of the input “.pi 
/usr/bin/col.“ 







References and further study. If you 
have to do Greek or mathematics, see eqn 
[1] for equation setting. To aid eqn users, 
—ms provides definitions of .HQ and .EN 
which normally center the equation and set 
it off slightly. An argument on .HQ is taken 
to be an equation number and placed in the 
right margin near the equation. In addition, 
there are three special arguments to HQ: the- 
letters C, I, and L indicate centered 
(default), indented, and left adjusted equa¬ 
tions, respectively. If there is both a format 
argument and an equation number, give the 
format argument first, as in 

.HQ L (Ua) 

for a left-adjusted equation numbered 

(1.3a). 

Similarly, the macros .TS and .TE are 
defined to separate tables (see [2]) from text 
with a little space. A very long table with a 
heading may be broken across pages by 
beginning it with .TS H instead of .TS, and 
placing the line .TH in the table data after 
the heading. If the table has no heading, 
repeated from page to page, just use the 
ordinary .TS and .TE macros. 

To learn more about troff see [3] for a 
general introduction, and (41 for the full 
details (experts only). Information on 
related UNIX commands is in (51. For jobs 
that do not seem well-adapted to —ms, con¬ 
sider other macro packages. It is often far 
easier to write a specific macro packages for 
such tasks as imitating particular journals 
than to try to adapt —ms. 

Acknowledgment. Many thanks are 
due to Brian Kemighan for his help in the 
design and implementation of this package, 
and for his assistance in preparing this 
manual. 
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Appendix A 
List of Commands 


1C Return to single column format. 

2C Stan double column format. 

AB Begin abstract. 

AE End abstract. 

AI Specify author’s institution. 

AU Specify author. 

B Begin boldface. 

DA Provide the date on each page. 

DE End display. 

DS Start display (also CD, LD, ID). 

EN End equation. 

EQ Begin equation. 

FE End footnote. 

FS Begin footnote. 

I Begin italics. 

IP Begin indented paragraph. 

KE Release keep. 

KF Begin floating keep. 

KS Start keep. 


LG Increase type size. 

LP Left aligned block paragraph. 


ND Change or cancel date. 

NH Specify numbered heading. 

NL Return to normal type size. 

PP Begin paragraph. 

R Return to regular font (usually Roman). 

RE End one level of relative indenting. 

RP Use released paper format. 

RS Relative indent increased one level. 

SG Insert signature line. 

SH Specify section heading. 

SM Change to smaller type size. 

TL Specify title. 

UL Underline one word. 


Register Names 

The following register names are used by —ms internally. Independent use of these 
names in one’s own macros may produce incorrect output. Note that no lower ax letters are 
used in any — ms internal name. 


Number registers used in —ms 


• 

DW 

GW 

HM 

IQ 

LL 

NA 

OJ 

PO 

T. 

#T 

EF 

HI 

HT 

IR 

LT 

NC 

PD 

PQ 

TB 

IT 

FL 

H3 

IK 

KI 

MM 

NF 

PF 

PX 

TD 

AV 

FM 

H4 

IM 

LI 

MN 

NS 

PI 

RO 

TN 

cw 

FP 

• H5 

IP 

LE 

MO 

01 

PN 

ST 

TQ 


String registers used in —ms 


i 

AS 

CB 

DW 

E2 

I 

KF 

MR 

R1 

RT 


AB 

CC 

DY 

FA 

11 

KQ 

ND 

R2 

SO 


AE 

CD 

El 

FE 

12 

KS 

NH 

R3 

SI 


AI 

CF 

E2 

FJ 

13 

LB 

NL 

R4 

S2 

• 

AU 

CH 

E3 

FK 

14 

LD 

NP 

R5 

SG 

* 

B 

CM 

E4 

FN 

15 

LG 

OD 

RC 

SH 

1C 

BG 

CS 

E5 

FO 

ID 

LP 

OK 

RE 

SM 

2C 

BT 

CT 

EE 

FQ 

IE 

ME 

PP 

RF 

SN 

Al 

C 

D 

EL 

FS 

IM 

MF 

PT 

RH 

SY 

A2 

Cl 

DA 

EM 

FV 

IP 

MH 

PY 

RP 

TA 

A3 

C2 

DE 

EN 

FY 

IZ 

MN 

QF 

RQ 

TE 

A4 

CA 

DS 

HQ 

HO 

KE 

MO 

R 

RS 

TH 


Order of Commands in Input 
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A Guide to Preparing 
Documents with —ms 


M. E Lesk 

Beil Laboratories August 1978 


This guide gives some simple examples of do¬ 
cument preparation on Beil Labs computers, 
emphasizing the use of the —ms macro pack¬ 
age. It enormously abbreviates information in 

1. Typing Documents on UNIX and GCOS, by 
M. E. Lesk; 

2. Typesetting Mathematics — User's Guide, 
by B. W. Kemighan and L. L. Cherry; and 

3. Tbi — A Program to Format Tables, by M. 
E. Lesk. 

These memos are all included in the UNIX 
Programmer's Manual, Volume 2. The . new 
user should also have A Tutorial Introduction to 
the UNIX Text Editor, by B. W. Kemighan. 

For more detailed information, read Advanced 
Editing on UNIX and A Troff Tutorial, by B. W. 
Kemighan, and (for experts) NrofflTroff Refer¬ 
ence Manual by J. F. Ossanna. Information on 
related commands isfound (for UNIX users) in 
UNIX for Beginners by B. W. Kemighan and 
the UNIX Programmer’s Manual by K. Thomp¬ 
son and D. M. Ritchie. 


Contents 

ATM . ..2 

A released paper . 3 

An internal memo, and headings ... 4 

Lists, displays, and footnotes .5 

Indents, keeps, and double column . 6 

Equations and registers.7 

Tables and usage.8 


Throughout the examples, input is shown in 
this Helvetica sans serif font 
while the resulting output is shown in 
this Times Roman font. 


UNIX Document no. 1111 


Commands for a TM 

.TM 1 978-503 99999 99999-11 

.NO April 1. 1976 

.TL 

The Role of the Allen Wrench in Modern 
Electronics 

.AU *MH 2G-111* 2345 
J. Q. Pencilpusher 
.AU *MH 1K-222* 5432 
X. Y. Hardwired 
.Al > 

.MH 

.OK 

Tools 

Design 

.AB 

This abstract should be.short enough to 
fit on a single page cover sheet 
It must attract the reader into sending for 
the complete memorandum. 

.A£ 

.CS 10 2 12 5 6 T 
.NH 

Introduction. 

.PP 

Now the first paragraph of actual text _ 

Last line of text 

.SG MH-1234-JQP/XYH-unix 

.NH 

References _ 

Commands not needed in a particular format are ig¬ 
nored. 


Ml 1 ihiMria Cover Sheet for TM 


This information is .for tm p fo mts of BtH LtOoramin. (GE1 I&9-J) 


Title- The Role of the Alien Wrench Date- April 1, 1976 

in Modern Electronics 

TM- 197S-5W 

Other Keyword*- Tools 
Design 


Author Location Eat. Chaffins Casa- 99999 

J. Q. Pencilpusher MH 2G-1 11 2345 Filins Cue- 99999s 
X. Y. Hardwired MH IK-222 5432 


ABSTRACT 

This abstract should be short enough to 
fit on a single page cover sheet. It must 
attract the reader into sending for the com¬ 
plete memorandum. 



Pages Text 1C 

No. Figures 5 

Other 2 Total 12 

No. Tables 6 No. Refs. 7 


E-1932-U (6-73) 

SEE REVERSE SIDE FOX DISTRIBUTION UST 
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A Released Paper witii Mathematics 

.EQ 

d*4lm $S 

.EN 

.fiP 

... (as for a TM) 

.CS 10 2 12 5 6 7 
.NH 

Introduction 

.PP 

Th* solution to th« torqu* hand!* aquation 
.EQ (1) 

sum from 0 to inf F ( x sub i) » G ( x ) 

.EN 

ia found with tha transformation S x — rho ovar 
thata S whara S mo — Q prima (x) S and SthataS 
la darfvad - 


Tha Roto of tha Alisa Wrench 
in Modern Electronics 

J. Q. P n e ri pi a tt r 
X. Y. tf a wWW 

|Ufl f s K ftr a f n r i a a 

Murray Him New Jersey 07974 
ABSTRACT 

This abstract should be short enough to At on t 
sintia pass covtr sheet. It must attract the 
reader into sending for the complete memoran¬ 
dum. 


April i, 1976 


The Role of the Allen Wrench 
in Modem Electronics 

/. Q. Pma I pusher 

X. Y. Hanhmrd 

Bail La Son tones 
Murray Hill, New Jersey 07974 


i. Introduction 

The solution to the torque handle equation 

£f<x ( )-<7<x) (1) 

0 

is found with the transformation where p—<7'(jr) and 
9 is derived from well-known principles. 


An Internal Memorandum 


JM 

.NO January 24, 1956 
.TL 

The 1956 Consent Decree 
AU 

Able, Baker 4 
Charley, Attya. 

.PP 

Plaintiff, United Staten of America, having filed 
its complaint herein on January 14, 1949; the 
defendants having appeared and filed their 
answer to such complaint denying the 
substantive allegations thereof: and the parties, 
by their attorneys, _ 



Subftcc The 1956 Consent Deeres due; January 24, 1956 

Crone A hie, Baker 4 
Charley, Any*. 


Plaintiff, United States of America, havinf (lied its com¬ 
plaint herein on January 14, 1949; the defendants havinf 
appeared and hied their answer to such complaint deny me 
the substantive ailefmtions (hereof; and the parties, by their 
attorneys, havinf severally consented to the entry of this 
Final Judgment. without trial or adjudication of any issues 
of fa a or law herein and without this Final Judfmcm con- 
sdcutinf any evidence or admission by any party in r espect 
of any such issues; 

Now, therefore before any cesumony has been taken 
herein, and without trial or adjudication of any issue of fact 
or law herein, and upon the consent of ail parties hereto, it 
is hereby 

Ordered, adjudfed and decree d as follows: 

L [Sherman Act! 

This Court has jurisdiction of the subject matter herein 
and of ail the panics hereto. The complaint states a claim 
upon which relief may be granted against each of the 
defendants under Sections 1. 2 and 3 of the Act of 
Confress of July 2. 1890. entitled “An act to protect trade 
and commerce against unlawful restraints and monopo¬ 
lies,” commonly known as the Sherman Act. as amended. 

IL [Definitional 

For the purposes of this Fnai Judgment: 

(a) “Western” shall mean the defendant Western Elec¬ 
tric Company, Incorporated. 


Other formats possible (specify before .TL) are: .MR 
(“memo for record”), .MF ('‘memo for file”), .EG 
(“engineer's notes”) and .TR (Computing Science 
Tech. Report). 


Headings 


.NH 

Introduction. 

.PP 

text text text 


.S H 

Aooendix l 

po 

text text text 


1. Introduction 
text text text 


Appendix I 
text text text 
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A Simple List 


Multiple Indents 


.ip i. 

J. Pencilpusber and X. Hardwired, 

.1 

A New Kind of Set Screw, 

.R 

Proc. IEEE 
.B 75 

(1978), 23-255. 

.IP 2. 

H. Nails and R. Irons, 

.1 

Fasteners for Printed Circuit Boards, 
.R 

Proc. ASMS 
B 23 

(1974), 23-24. 

,LP (terminates list) 


This is ordinary text to point out 
the margins of the page. 

.IP 1. 

First level item 
.RS 

.IP a) 

Second level. 

.IP b) 

Continued here with another second 
level item, but somewhat longer. 

.RE 

.IP 2. 

Return to previous value of the 
indenting at this point 
.IP 3. 

Another 

line. 


1. J. Pencilpusher and X. Hardwired, A New Kind 
of Set Screw, Proc IEEE 75 (1976), 23-255. 

2. H. Nails and R. Irons, Fasteners for Printed Cir¬ 
cuit Boards. Proc ASME 23 (1974), 23-24. 


Displays 

text text text text text text 
.OS 

and now 
for something 
completely different 
.DE 

text text text text text text 

hoboken harrison newark roseviUe avenue grove 
street east orange brick church orange highland ave¬ 
nue mounuin station south orange mapiewood 
miilbum short hills summit new providence 

and now 

for something 

completely different 

murray hill berkeiey heights gillette Stirling milling- 
ton lyons basking ridge bemardsville far hills 
pea pack gladstone 

Options: .OS L left-adjust; .OS C: line-by-line 
center; .OS B: make block, then center. 


Footnotes 


This is ordinary text to point out the margins of the 
page. 

1. First level item 

a) Second level. 

b) Continued here with another second level 
item, but somewhat longer. 

2. Return to previous value of the indenting at this 
point. 

3. Another line. 


Keeps 

Lines bracketed by the following commands are kept 
together, and will appear entirely on one page: 

.KS not moved .KF may float 

.KE through text .KE in text 


Double Column 

.TL 

The Declaration of Independence 

.2C 

.PP 

When in the course of human events, it becomes 
necessary for one people to dissolve the 
political bonds which have connected them with 
another, and to assume among the powers of the 
earth the separate and equal station to which 
the laws of Nature and of Nature's God entitle 
them, a decent respect to the opinions of 


Among the most important occupants 
of the workbench are the long-nosed pliers. 
Without these basic tools* 

.FS 

* As first shown by Tiger & Leopard 
(1975). 

.FE 

few assemblies could be completed. They may 
lack the popular appeal of the sledgehammer 

Among the most important occupants of the work¬ 
bench are the long-nosed pliers. Without these basic 
tools* few assemblies could be completed. They 
may lack the popular appeal of the sledgehammer 


• As first shown by Tiger <fc Leopard (1975). 


The Declaration of Independence 


When in the course of 
human events, it be¬ 
comes necessary for one 
people to dissolve the 
political bonds which 
have connected them 
with another, and to as¬ 
sume among the powers 
of the earth the separate 
and equal station to 
which the laws of Nature 
and of Nature’s God en¬ 
title them, a decent 
respect to the opinions 
of mankind requires that 


they should declare the 
causes which impel them 
to the separation. 

We hold these truths 
to be self-evident, that 
ail men are created 
equal, that they are en¬ 
dowed by their creator 
with certain unalienable 
rights, that among these 
are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 
That to secure these 
rights, governments are 
instituted among men. 
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Equations 


Tables 


A displayed equation is marked 

with an equation number at the right margin 

by adding an argument to the EQ line: 

.EQ d.3) 

x sup 2 over a sup 2 sqrt (p z sup 2 +qz+r| 
.EN 

A displayed equation is marked with an equation 
number at the right margin by addin* an argument 
to the EQ line: 

£-r -» +r (1.3) 

a 1 


.EQ I (2.2a) 

bold V bar sub nu*—*1ett [ pile (a above b above 
c 1 right ] +■ left ( matrix ( col ( A(11) above. 
above . 1 col {. above. above .1 col (. above . 
above A(33) 11 right ] cdot left ( pile { alpha 
above beta above gamma ) right 1 
.EN 


7 - 


Xll) 


A (33) 


(2.2a) 


F hat ( chi) * mark — ' | del V | sup 2 

.EN 

.EQ L 

lineup (left ( (partial V| over (partial x| right) 
) sup 2 +•{left ( (partial V| over (partial yj right 
) | sup 2 lambda -> inf 
.EN 

fix) -|VK|1 



bV 

2 

bV 


bx 




S a dot S, S b dotdotS, S xi tilde times y vecS: 

<j, i". |x.7. (with deiim SS on, see panel 3). 
See also the equations in the second table, panel 3. 


Some Registers You Can Change 


Line length 
.nr LL 7i 

Title length 
.nr LT 7i 

Point size 
.nr PS 9 

Vertical spacing 
.nr VS t i 

Column width 
.nr CW 3i 

Intercolumn spacing 
.nr GW ,5i 

Margins — head and foot 
.nr HM ,75i 
.nr FM .75i 

Paragraph indent 
.nr PI 2n 


Paragraph spacing 
.nr PD 0 

Page offset 
.nr PO 0.5i 

Page heading 

.ds CH Appendix 
(center) 

.ds RH 7-25-76 
(right) 

.ds LH Private 
(left) 

Page footer 

.ds CF Draft 
.ds LF . .. 
.dsRF s,m,Iar 

Page numbers 
.nr % 3 


,TS ( ® indicates a tab) 

allbox; 
css 
c c c 
n n n. 

AT1T Common Stock 
Y ear ® Price ® Oividend 
1971 ®41 -54.® S2.60 
2® 41 -54® 2.70 
3®46-55®2.37 
4® 40-53® 3.2 4 
5® 45-52® 3.40 
6®51-59®.95* 

.TE 

* (first quarter only) 

The meanings of the key-letters describing the align¬ 
ment of each entry are: 

c. center n numerical 

r right-adjust a subcoiumn 

I left-adjust s spanned 

The global table options are canter, expand, box, 
doublebox, allbox, tab Or) and linesize («). 

.TS (with deiim SS on, see panel 3) 

doublebox, center 
c c 
11 . 

Name® Definition 

• -SP 

Gamma®SGAMMA (z) - int sub 0 sup inf \ 
t sup (z-11 e sup -t dtS 

Sine®Sain (x) - 1 over 2i ( e sup ix - e sup -ix )S 
Error ®S roman erf (z) «• 2 over sqrt pi \ 
int sub 0 sup z e sup (-t sup 2) dtS 
Bessel ®S J sub 0 (z) - 1 over pi \ 
int sub 0 sup pi cos ( z sin theta ) d theta $ 
2eta®S zata (s) - \ 

sum from k —1 to inf k sup -s “( He's > DS 
.TE 



Usage 

Documents with just text: 
troff -ms files 

With equations only: 
eqn files | troff -ms 
With tables only: 
tbl files | troff -ms 

With both tables and equations: 
tbl filesjeqnltroff -ms_ 

The above generates stare output on GCOS: replace 
— st with — ph for typesetter output. 


AT&T Common Stock 

Year 

Price 

Dividend 

1971 

41-54 

S2.60 

2 

41-54] 

2.70 

3 

46-55 

2.87 

Tj 

40-53 

3.24 

5 

45-52 

3.40 

6 

51-59 

.95* 


• (first quarter only) 
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The UNIX Time-Sharing System* 
D. M. Ritchie and K. Thompson 


ABSTRACT 

UNDCt is a general-purpose, multi-user, interactive operating system for 
the larger Digital Equipment Corporation PDP-11 and the Interdata 8/32 com¬ 
puters. It offers a number of features seldom found even in larger operating 
systems, including 

i A hierarchical file system incorporating demountable volumes, 

ii Compatible file, device, and inter-process I/O, 

iii The ability to initiate asynchronous processes, 

iv System command language selectable on a per-user basis, 

v Over 100 subsystems including a dozen languages, 

vi High degree of portability. 

This paper the nature and implementation of the file system and of 

the user command interface. 

1. INTRODUCTION 

There have been four versions of the UNIX time-sharing system. The earliest (circa 
1969-70) ran on the Digital Equipment Corporation pdp-7 and -9 computers. The second ver¬ 
sion ran on the unprotected pdp-11/20 computer. The third incorporated multiprogramming 
and ran on the PDP-11/34, /40, /45,760, and /70 computers; it is the one described in the pre¬ 
viously published version of this paper, and is also the most widely used today. This paper 
describes only the fourth, current system that runs on the pdp-11/70 and the Interdata 8/32 
computers. In fact, the differences among the various systems is rather small; most of the revi¬ 
sions made to the originally published version of this paper, aside from those concerned with 
style, had to do with details of the implementation of the file system. 

Since PDP-11 UNIX became operational in February, 1971, over 600 installations have been 
put into service. Most of them are engaged in applications such as computer science education, 
the preparation and formatting of documents and other textual material, the collection and pro¬ 
cessing of trouble data from various switching machines within the Beil System, and recording 
and checking telephone service orders. Our own installation is used mainly for r es ea r ch in 
operating systems, languages, computer networks, and other topics in computer science, and 
also for document preparation. 

Perhaps the most important achievement of UNIX is to demonstrate that a powerful 
operating system for interactive use need not be expensive either in equipment or in human 
effort: it can run on hardware costing as little as $40,000, and less than two man-years were 
spent on the main system software. We hope, however, that users find that the most important 

• Copyright 1974, Association for Computing Machinery, Inc., reprinted by permission. This is a revised ver¬ 
sion of an article that appe ar e d in Communications of the acm, /7, No. 7 (July 1974), pp. 365-375. That arti¬ 
cle was a revised version of a paper prese nted at the Fourth acm Symposium on Operating Systems Princi¬ 
ples, ibm Thomas J. Watson Research Center, Yorktown Heights, New York, Ocmber 15-17, 1973. 
tUNIX is a Trademark of Beil Laboratories. 





characteristics of the system are its simplicity, elegance, and ease of use. 

Besides the operating system proper, some major programs available under UNIX are 

C compiler 

Text editor based on QED 1 

Assembler, linking loader, symbolic debugger 

Phototypesetting and equation setting programs 1,3 

Dozens of languages including Fortran 77, Basic, Snobol, apl. Algol 63, M6, 

IMG, Pascal 

There is- a host of maintenance, utility, recreation and novelty programs, ail written locally. 
The UNIX user community, which numbers in the thousands, has contributed many more pro¬ 
grams and languages. It is worth noting that the system is totally self-supporting. All UNIX 
software is maintained on the system; likewise,, this paper and all other documents in this issue 
were generated and formatted by the UNIX editor and text formatting, programs. 

II. HAILDWAHE AND SOFTWARE ENVIRONMENT 

The POP-1 1/70 on which the Research UNIX system is installed; is a 16-bit word (8-bit 
byte) computer with 768K bytes of core memory; the system kernel occupies 90K bytes about 
equally divided between code and data tables. This system, however, includes a very large 
number of device drivers and enjoys a generous allotment of space for I/O buffers and system 
tables; a minimal system capable, of running the software mentioned above can require as little 
as 96K. bytes of core altogether. There are even larger installations; see the description of the 
pwb/unix systems /- 5 for example. There: are also much smaller, though somewhat restricted, 
versions of the system. 6 

Our own pop-11 has two 200-Mb moving-head disks for file system storage and swapping. 
There' are- 20 variable-speed communications interfaces attached to 300- and 1200-baud data 
sets, and an additional 12 communication lines hard-wired to 9600-baud terminals and satellite 
computers. There are also several 2400- and 4300-baud synchronous communication interfaces 
used for machine-to-machine file transfer. Finally, there is a variety of miscellaneous devices 
including nine-track magnetic tape, a line printer, a voice synthesizer, a phototypesetter, a digi¬ 
tal switching network, and a chess machine; 

The preponderance of UNIX software is written in the abovementioned C language. 7 Early 
versions of the operating system were written in assembly language, but during the summer of 
1973, it was rewritten in C. The size of the new system was about one-third greater than that 
of the old. Since the new system not only became much easier to understand and to modify 
but also included many functional improvements, including multiprogramming and the ability 
to share reentrant code among several user pr ogra ms, we consider this increase in size quite 
acceptable. 

III. THE FILE SYSTEM 

The most important role of the system is to provide a file system. From the point of view 
of the user, there are three kinds of files: ordinary disk files, directories, and special files. 

3.1 Ordinary files 

A file contains whatever information the user places on it, for example, symbolic or 
binary (object) programs. No particular structuring is expected by the system. A file of text 
consists simply of a string of characters, with lines demarcated by the newline character. Binary 
programs are sequences of words as they will appear in core memory when the program starts 
executing. A few user programs manipulate files with more structure; for example, the assem¬ 
bler generates, and the loader expects, an object file in a particular format. However, the struc¬ 
ture of files is controlled by the programs that use them, not by the system. 




3.2 Directories 

Directories provide the mapping between the names of files and the files themselves, and 
thus induce a structure on the file system as a whole. Each user has a directory of his own 
hies; he may also create subdirectories to contain groups of files conveniently treated together. 
A directory behaves exactly like an ordinary file except that it cannot be written on by 
unprivileged programs, so that the system controls the contents of directories. However, any¬ 
one with appropriate permission may read a directory just like any other file. 

The system maintains several directories for its own use. One of these is the root direc¬ 
tory. All files in the system can be found by tracing a path through a c hain of directories until 
the desired file is reached. The starting point for such searches -is often the root. Other system 
directories contain all the programs provided for general use; that is, all the commands. As will 
be seen, however, it is by no means necessary that a program reside in one of thes e directories 
for it to be executed. 

Files are named by sequences of 14 or fewer characters. When the name of a file is 
specified to the system, it may be in the form of a path name, which is a sequence of directory 
names separated by slashes, and ending in a file name. If the sequence h» gins with a 
slash, the search begins in the root directory. The name / aiphs/beta/gamma i ~ a,i «* > s the sys¬ 
tem to search the root for directory alpha, then to search alpha for beta, finally to find pmm» 
in beta, gamma may be an ordinary file, a directory, or a special file. As a limiting case, the 
name “/” refers to the root itself. 

A path name not starting with ‘7” causes the system to begin the search in the user’s 
current directory. Thus, the name aipha/beta specifies the file named beta in subdirectory 
alpha of the current directory. The simplest kind of name, for example, alpha, refers to a file 
that itself is found in the current directory. As another limiting case, the null file name refers 
to the current directory. 

The same non-directory file may appear in several directories under possibly different 
names. This feature is called linking, a directory entry for a file is sometimes called a link. The 
UNIX system differs from other systems in which linking is permitted in that all links to a file 
have equal status. That is, a file does not exist within a particular directory; the direct or y entry 
for a file consists merely of its name and a pointer to the information actually describing the 
file. Thus a file exists independently of any directory entry, although in practice a file is TT™d» 
to disappear along with the last link to it 

Each directory always has at least two entries. The name “. ” in each directory refers to 
the directory itself. Thus a program may read the current directory under the name “. ” 
without knowing its complete path name. The .tame by convention refers to the parent 
of the directory in which it appears, that is, to the directory in which it was created. 

The directory structure is constrained to have the form of a rooted tree. Except for the 
special entries “ and each directory must appear as an entry in exactly one other 

directory, which is its parent. The reason for this is to simplify the writing of programs that 
visit subtrees of the directory structure, and more important, to avoid the separation of portions 
of the hierarchy. If arbitrary links to directories were permitted, it would be quite difficult to 
detect when the last connection from the root to a directory was severed. 

3.3 Special files 

Special files constitute the most unusual feature of the UNIX file system. Each supported 
I/O device is associated with at least one such file. Special files are read and written just like 
ordinary disk files, but requests to read or write result in activation of the associated device. 
An entry for each special file resides in directory /dev, although a link may be made to one of 
these files just as it may to an ordinary file. Thus, for example, to write on a magnetic tape one 
may write on the file /dev/mt Special files exist for each communication line, each disk, each 
tape drive, and for physical main memory. Of course, the active disks and the memory special 
file are protected from indiscriminate access. 
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There is a threefold advantage in treating I/O devices this way: file and device I/O are as 
similar as possible; file and device names have the same syntax and meaning, so that a program 
expecting a file name as a parameter can be passed a device name: finally, special files are sub¬ 
ject tp the same protection mechanism as regular files. 

3.4 Removable file systems 

Although the root of the file system is always stored on the same device, it is not neces¬ 
sary that the entire file system hierarchy reside on this device. There is a mount system 
request with two arguments: the name of an existing ordinary file, and the name of a special file 
whose associated storage volume (e.g., a disk pack) should have the structure of an indepen¬ 
dent file system containing its own directory hierarchy. The- effect of mount is to cause refer¬ 
ences to the heretofore ordinary file to refer instead to the root directory of the file system on 
the removable volume. In effect, mount replaces a leaf of the hierarchy tree (the ordinary file) 
by a whole new subtree (the hierarchy stored on the removable volume). After the mount, 
there is virtually no distinction between files on the removable volume and those in the per¬ 
manent file system. In our installation, for example, the root directory resides on a small parti¬ 
tion of one of our disk drives, while the other drive, which contains the user’s files, is mounted 
by the system initialization sequence. A mountable file: system is generated by writing, on its 
corresponding special file. A utility program is available to create an empty file system, or one 
may simply copy an existing file system. 

There is only one exception to tbe rule of identical treatment of files on different devices: 
no link may exist between one file system hierarchy and another. This restriction is enforced 
so as to avoid the elaborate bookkeeping; that would otherwise be required to assure removal of 
the links whenever the removable volume is dismounted. 

3.5 Protection 

Although the acces s control scheme is quite simple, it has some unusual features. Each 
user of the system is assigned a unique user identification number. When a file is created, it is 
marked with the user ID of its owner. Also given for new files is a set of ten protection bits. 
Nine of these specify independently read, write, and execute permission for the owner of the 
file, for other members of his group, and for ail remaining users. 

If the tenth bit is on, the system will temporarily change the user identification (hereafter, 
user ID) of the current user to that of the creator of the file whenever the file is executed as a 
program. This change in user ID is effective only during the execution of the program that calls 
for it. The set-user-lD feature provides for privileged programs that may use files inaccessible 
to other users. For example, a program may keep an accounting file that should neither be read 
nor changed except by the program itself. If the set-user-lD bit is on for the program, it may 
access the file although this access, might be forbidden to other programs invoked by the given 
program’s user. Since the actual user ID of the invoker of any program is always available, set- 
user-iD programs may take any measures desired to satisfy themselves as to their invoker’s 
credentials. This mechanism is used to allow users to execute the carefully written commands 
that call privileged system entries. For example, there is a system entry invokable only by the 
"super-user” (below) chat creates an empty directory. As indicated above, directories are 
expected to have entries for ". ” and ".. ’\ The command which creates a directory is owned 
by the super-user and has the set-user-© bit set. After it checks its invoker’s authorization to 
create the specified directory, it creates it and makes the entries for “. ” and ".. 

Because anyone may set the set-user-lD bit on one of his own files, this mechanism is 
generally* available without administrative intervention. For- example, this protection scheme 
easily solves the MOO accounting problem posed by "Aleph-null.” 3 

The system recognizes one particular user ID (that of the "super-user”) as exempt from 
the usual constraints on file access; thus (for example), programs may be written to dump and 
reload the file system without unwanted interference from' the protection system. 








3.6 I/O calls 

The system calls to do I/O are designed to eliminate the differences between the various 
devices and styles of access. There is no distinction between “random” and “sequential” I/O, 
nor is any logical record size imposed by the system. The size of an ordinary file is determined 
by the number of bytes written on it; no predetermination of the size of a file is necessary or 
possible. 

To illustrate the essentials of I/O, some of the basic calls are summarized below in an 
anonymous language that will indicate the required parameters without getting into the underly¬ 
ing complexities. Each call to the system may potentially result in an error return, which for 
simplicity is not represented in the calling sequence. 

To read or write a file assumed to exist already, it must be opened by the following call: 
filep ” open (name, flag) 

where name indicates the name of the file. An arbitrary path name may be given. The flag 
argument indicates whether the file is to be read, written, or “updated,” that is, read and writ¬ 
ten simultaneously. 

The returned value fllep is called a file descriptor. It is a small integer used to identify the 
file in subsequent calls to read, write, or otherwise manipulate the file. 

To create a new file or completely rewrite an old one, there is a create system call that 
creates the given file if it does not exist, or truncates it to zero length if it does exist; create 
also opens the new file for writing and, like open, returns a file descriptor. 

The file system maintains no locks visible to the user, nor is there any restriction on the 
number of users who may have a file open for reading or writing. Although it is possible for 
the contents of a file to become scrambled when two users write on it simultaneously, in prac¬ 
tice difficulties do not arise. We take the view that locks are neither necessary nor sufficient, in 
our environment, to prevent interference between users of the same file. They are unnecessary 
because we are not faced with large, single-file data bases maintained by independent processes. 
They are insufficient because locks in the ordinary sense, whereby one user is prevented from 
writing on a file that another user is reading, cannot prevent confusion when, for example, both 
users are editing a file with an editor that makes a copy of the file being edited. 

There are, however, sufficient internal interlocks to maintain the logical consistency of the 
file system when two users engage simultaneously in activities such as writing on the same file, 
creating files in the same directory, or deleting each other’s open files. 

Except as indicated below, reading and writing are sequential. This means that if a partic¬ 
ular byte in the file was the last byte written (or read), the next I/O call implicitly refers to the 
immediately following byte. For each open file there is a pointer, maintained inside the system, 
that indicates the next byte to be read or written. If it bytes are read or written, the pointer 
advances by n bytes. 

Once a file is open, the following calls may be used: 

n * read (filep, buffer, count) 
n - write (filep, buffer, count) 

Up to count bytes are transmitted between the file specified by fllep and. the byte array specified 
by buffer. The returned value n is the number of bytes actually transmitted. In the write case, 
n is the same as count except under exceptional conditions, such as I/O errors or end of physi¬ 
cal medium on special files; in a read, however, n may without error be less than count If the 
read pointer is so near the end of the file that reading count characters would cause reading 
beyond the end, only sufficient bytes are transmitted to reach the end of the file; also, 
typewriter-like terminals never return more than one line of input When a read call returns 
with n equal to zero, the end of the file has been reached. For disk files this occurs when the 
read pointer becomes equal to the current size of the file. It is possible to generate an end-of- 
file from a terminal by use of an escape sequence that depends on the device used. 





Bytes written affect only those parts of a file implied by the position of the write pointer 
and the count; no other pan of the file is changed. If the last byte lies beyond the end of the 
file, the file is made to grow as needed. 

To do random (direct-access) I/O it is only necessary to move the read or write pointer to 
the appropriate location in the file. 

location * [seek (fiiep, offset, base) 

The pointer associated with fiiep is moved to a position offset bytes from the beginning of the 
file, from the current position of the pointer, or from the end of the file, depending on base, 
offset may be- negative. For some devices (e.g., paper tape and terminals) seeic calls are 
ignored. The acmai offset from the beginning of the file to which the pointer was moved is 
returned in location. 

There are several additional system entries having to do with I/O and with the file system 
that will not be discussed. For example: close a file, get the status of a file, change; the protec¬ 
tion mode or the owner of a file, create a directory, make a link to an existing file; delete, a file. 

IV. IMPLEMENTATION OF THE FILE SYSTEM 

As mentioned in Section 3.2 above, a directory entry contains only a name for the associ¬ 
ated file and a pointer to the file itself. This pointer is an integer called the i-number (for index 
number) of the file. When the file is accessed, its i-number is used as an index into a system 
table (the Mist) stored, in a known pan of the device on which the directory resides. The entry 
found thereby (the file’s i-node) contains the description of the file: 

i the user and group-(D of its owner 

ii its protection bits 

ili the physical disk or tape addresses for the file contents 

iv its size 

v time of creation, last use, and last modification 

vi the number of links to the file, that is, the number of times it appears in a directory 

vii a code indicating whether the file is a directory, an ordinary file, or a special file. 

The purpose of an open or create system call is to turn the path name given by the user into an 
i-number by searching the explicitly or implicitly named directories. Once a file is open, its 
device, i-number, and read/write pointer are stored in a system table indexed by the file 
descriptor returned by the open or create. Thus, during a subsequent call to read or write the 
file, the descriptor may be easily related to the information necessary to access the file. 

When a new file is created, an i-node is allocated for it and a directory entry is made that 
contains the name of the file and the i-node number. Making a link to an existing file involves 
creating a directory entry with the new name, copying the i-number from the original file, entry, 
and incrementing the link-count field of the i-node. Removing (deleting) a file is done by 
decrementing the link-count of the i-aode specified by its directory entry and erasing the direc¬ 
tory entry. If the link-count drops to 0, any disk blocks in the file are freed and the i-node is 
de-ailocated. 

The space on ail disks that contain a file system is divided into a number of 512-byte 
blocks logically addressed from 0 up to a limit that depends on the device; There is space in 
the i-node of each file for 13 device addresses. For nonspeciai files, the first 10 device 
addresses point at the first 10 blocks of the. file. If the file is larger than 10 blocks, the 11 dev¬ 
ice address points to an indirect block containing up to 123 addresses of additional blocks in the 
file. Still larger files use the twelfth device address of the i-node to point to a double-indirect 
block naming 128 indirect blocks, each pointing, to 123 blocks of the file. If required, the thir¬ 
teenth device address is a triple-indirect block. Thus files- may conceptually grow to 
((10+128 + 123*+128*M121 bytes. Once opened, bytes numbered below 5120 can be read 
with a single disk access; bytes in the range 5120 to 70,656 require two accesses; bytes in the 







range 70,656 to 8,459,264 require three accesses; bytes from there to the largest file 
(1,082,201,088) require four accesses. In practice, a device cache mechanism (see below) 
proves effective in eliminating most of the indirect fetches. 

The foregoing discussion applies to ordinary files. When an I/O request is made to a file 
whose i-node indicates that it is special, the last 12 device address words are immaterial, and 
the first specifies an infernal device name, which is interpreted as a pair of numbers represent¬ 
ing, respectively, a device type and subdevice number. The device type indicates which system 
routine will deal with I/O on that device; the subdevice number selects, for example, a disk 
drive attached to a particular controller or one of several similar terminal interfaces. 

In this environment, the implementation of the mount system call (Section 3.4) is quite 
straightforward, mount maintains a system table whose argument is the i-number and device 
name of the ordinary file specified during the mount, and whose corresponding value is the 
device name of the indicated special file. This table is searched for each i-number/device pair 
that turns up while a path name is being scanned during an open or create; if a match is found, 
the i-number is replaced by the i-aumber of the root directory and the device name is replaced 
by the table value. 

To the user, both reading and writing of files appear to be synchronous and unbuffered. 
That is, immediately after return from a read call the data are available; conversely, after a 
write the user’s workspace may be reused. In fact, the system maintains a rather complicated 
buffering mechanism that reduces greatly the number of I/O operations required to access a 
file. Suppose a write call is made specifying transmission of a single byte. The system will 
search its buffers to see whether the affected disk block currently resides in main memory; if 
not, it will be read in from the device. Then the affected byte is replaced in the buffer and an 
entry is made in a list of blocks to be written. The return from the write call may then take 
place, although the actual I/O may not be completed until a later time. Conversely, if a single 
byte is read, the system determines whether the secondary storage block in which the byte is 
located is already in one of the system’s buffers; if so, the byte can be returned immediately. If 
not, the block is read into a buffer and the byte picked out. 

The system recognizes when a program has made accesses to sequential blocks of a file, 
and asynchronously pre-reads the next block. This significantly reduces the running time of 
most programs while adding little to system overhead. 

A program that reads or writes files in units of 512 bytes has an advantage over a program 
that reads or writes a single byte at a time, but the gain is not immense; it comes mainly from 
the avoidance of system overhead. If a program is used rarely or does no great volume of I/O, 
it may quite reasonably read and write in units as small as it wishes. 

The notion of the i-list is an unusual feature of UNIX. In practice, this method of organiz¬ 
ing the file system has proved quite reliable and easy to deal with. To the system itself, one of 
its strengths is the fact that each file has a short, unambiguous name related in a simple way to 
the protection, addressing, and other information needed to access the file. It also permits a 
quite simple and rapid algorithm for checking the consistency of a file system, for example, 
verification that the portions of each device containing useful information and those free to be 
allocated are disjoint and together exhaust the space on the device. This algorithm is indepen¬ 
dent of the directory hierarchy, because it need only scan the linearly organized i-list. At the 
same time the notion of the i-list induces certain peculiarities not found in other file system 
organizations. For example, there is the question of who is to be charged for the space a file 
occupies, because all directory entries for a file have equal status. Charging the owner of a file 
is unfair in general, for one user may create a file, another may link to it, and the first user may 
delete the file. The first user is still the owner of the file, but it should be charged to the 
second user. The simplest reasonably fair algorithm seems to be to spread the charges equally 
among users who have links to a file. Many installations avoid the issue by not charging any 
fees at all. 





V. PROCESSES AND IMAGES 

Aa image is a computer execution environment- It includes a memory image, general 
register values, status of open files, current directory and the like- An image is the current 
state of a pseudo-computer. 

A process is the execution of an image. While the processor is executing on behalf of a 
process, the image must reside in main memory; during the execution of other processes it 
remains in main memory unless the appearance of an active, higher-priority process forces it to 
be swapped out to the disk. 

The user-memory part of an image'is divided into three logical segments. The program 
text segment begins at location 0 in the virtual address space- During execution, this segment 
is write-protected and a single copy of it is shared, among ail processes executing the same pro¬ 
gram. At the first hardware protection byte boundary above the program text segment in the 
virtual address space begins a nan-shared, writable data segment, the size of which may be 
extended by a system caiL Starting at the- highest address, in the virtual address space; is. a. stack: 
segment, which automatically grows downward as the stack pointer fluctuates- 

5.1 Processes 

Except while the system is bootstrapping, itself into operation, a new process can come 
into existence only by use of the fork system call: 

processid * fork () 

When fork is executed, the process splits into two independently executing processes. The two 
processes have independent copies of the. original -memory image, and share all open files. The 
new processes differ only in that one is considered the parent process: in the: parent, the 
returned processid actually identifies the child process and. is never 0, while in the child, the 
returned value is always 0. 

Because the values returned by fork in the. parent and child process are distinguishable, 
each process may determine whether it is the parent or child. 

5.2. Pipes 

Processes may communicate with related processes using the same system read and write 
calls that are used for file-system I/O. The call: 

filep *■ pipe () 

returns a file descriptor filep and creates an inter-process channel called a pipe. This channel,, 
like other open files, is passed from parent to child process in the image by the fork call. A’ 
read using a pipe file descriptor waits until another process writes using the file descriptor for 
the same pipe. At this point, data are passed between the images of the two processes. Neither 
process need know that a pipe, rather than an ordinary file, is involved. 

Although inter-process communication via pipes is a quite valuable tool (see Section 6.2), 
it is not a completely general mechanism, because the pipe must be set up by a common ances¬ 
tor of the processes involved. 

5 J Execution of programs 

Another major system primitive is invoked by 

execute (file, arg t , argy , arg n ) 

which requests the system to read in and execute the program named by file, passing it. string 
arguments argi- argj. ... , arg„. AH the code and data in the process invoking execute is 
replaced from the file, but open files,, current directory, and inter-process relationships are 
unaltered. Only if the call fails, for example because file could not be found or because its 
execute-permission bit was not set, does a return take place from the execute primitive; it 
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resembies a “jump” machine instruction rather than a subroutine call. 

5.4 Process synchronization 

Another process control system call: 

processid « wait (status) 

causes its caller to suspend execution until one of its children has completed execution. Then 
wait returns the processid of the terminated process. An error return is taken if the calling 
process has no descendants. Certain status from the child process is also available. 

5.5 Termination 

Lastly: 

exit (status) 

te rminates a process, destroys its image, closes its open files, and generally obliterates it The 
parent is notified through the wait primitive, and status is made available to it Processes may 
also terminate as a result of various illegal actions or user-generated signals (Section VII 
below). 

VI. THE SHELL 

For most users, communication with the system is carried on with the aid of a program 
called the shelL The shell is a command-line interpreter: it reads lines typed by the user and 
interprets them as requests to execute other programs. (The shell is described fully elsewhere, 9 
so this section will d i scuss only the theory of its operation.) In simplest form, a command line 
consists of the command name followed by arguments to the command, all separated by spaces: 

’ command arg t arg 2 ... arg B 

The shell splits up the command name and the arguments into separate strings. Then a file 
with name command is sought^ command may be a path name including the “/” c hara cter to 
specify any file in the system. If command is found, it is brought into memory and executed. 
The arguments collected by the shell are ac cessi ble to the command. When the command is 
finiqhud, the shell resumes its own execution, and indicates its readiness to accept another com¬ 
mand by typing a prompt character. 

If file command cannot be found, the shell generally prefixes a string such as /bin/ to 
command and attempts again to find the file. Directory /bin contains commands intended to 
be generally used. (The sequence of directories to be searched may be changed by user 
request.) 

(.1 Standard I/O 

The discussion of I/O in Section ID above seems to imply that every file used by a pro¬ 
gram must be opened or created by the program in order to get a file descriptor for the file 
Programs executed by the shell, however, start off with three open files with file descriptors 0, 
1, and 2. As such a program begins execution, file 1 is open for writing, and is best understood 
as the standard output file. Except under circumstances indicated below, this file is the user’s 
te rminal. Thus programs that wish to write informative information ordinarily use file descrip¬ 
tor 1. Conversely, file 0 starts off open for reading, and programs that wish to read messa g es 
typed by the user read this file. 

The shell is able to change the standard assignments of these file descriptors from the 
user’s terminal printer and keyboard. If one of the arguments to a command is prefixed by 
“>”, file descriptor 1 will, for the duration of the command, refer to the file named after the 
“>”. For example: 
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Is 

ordinarily lists, on the typewriter, the names, of the files in the current directory. The com¬ 
mand; 

Is > there • 

creates a file called there and places the listing there. Thus the argument > there means “place 
output on there.“ On the other hand; 

ed 

ordinarily enters the editor, which takes requests from the user via his keyboard. The: com¬ 
mand 

ed < script 

interprets script as a file of editor commands; thus <script means “take input from script.” 

Although- the file name following “<” or “>” appears: to be an argument to the com¬ 
mand, in fact, it is. interpreted completely by the shell and is not passed to the command at alL 
Thus no special coding to handle I/O redirection is needed within each command; the com¬ 
mand need merely use the standard file descriptors 0 and l where appropriate 

File descriptor 1 is, like file l, ordinarily associated with the terminal output stream. 
When an output-diversion request with “>” is specified, file 2 remains attached to the termi¬ 
nal, so that commands, may produce diagnostic messages that do not silently end up in the out¬ 
put file. 

. ■ 6.2 Filters 

An extension of the standard I/O notion is used to direct output from one command to 
the input of another. A sequence of commands separated by vertical bars causes the shell to 
execute ail the commands simultaneously and to arrange that the standard output of each com¬ 
mand be delivered to the standard input of the next command in the sequence. Thus in the 
command line: 

Is | pr — 21 opr 

Is lists the names of the files in the current directory*, its output is passed to pr, which pa gin a t es 
its input with dated headings. (The argument “—2” requests double-column output.) Likewise, 
the output from pr is input to opr; this command spools its input onto a file for off-line print¬ 
ing. 

This procedure could have been carried out more clumsily by: 
is >tempi 

pr — 2 <tempi >temp2 
opr <temp2 

followed by removal of the temporary files. In the absence of the ability to redirect output and 
input, a still clumsier method would have been to require the Is command to accept user 
requests to paginate its output, to print in multi-column format, and to arrange that its output 
be delivered off-line. Actually it would be surprising, and in fact unwise for efficiency reasons, 
to expect authors of commands such as Is to provide such a wide variety of output options. 

A program such as pr which copies its standard input to its standard output (with process¬ 
ing) is called a filter. Some filters that we have found useful perform character transliteration, 
selection of lines according to a pattern, sorting of the input, and encryption and decryption. 
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6.3 Command separators; multi tasking 

Another feature provided by the shell is relatively straightforward. Commands need not 
be on different lines; instead they may be separated by semicolons: 

Is; ed 

will first list the contents of the current directory, then enter the editor. 

A related feature is more interesting. If a command is followed by “ft,” the shell will not 
wait for the command to finish before prompting again; instead, it is ready immediately to 
accept a new command. For example: 

as source > output ft 

causes source to be assembled, with diagnostic output going to output; no matter how long the 
assembly takes, the shell returns immediately. When the shell does not wait for the completion 
of a command, the identification number of the process running that command is printed. This 
identification may be used to wait for the completion of the command or to terminate it. The 
“ft” may be used several times in a line: 

as source >output ft Is > files ft 

does both the assembly and the listing in the background. In these examples, an output file 
other than the terminal was provided; if this had not been done, the outputs of the various 
commands would have been intermingled. 

The shell also allows parentheses in the above operations. For example: 

(date; Is) >x ft 

writes the current date and time followed by a list of the current directory onto the file x. The 
shell also returns immediately for another request. 

6.4 The shell as a command; command files 

The shell is itself a command, and may be called recursively. Suppose file tryout contains 
the lines: 

as source 

mv a.out testprog 

testprog 

The mv command causes the file a.out to be renamed testprog. a-oqt is the (binary) output of 
the assembler, ready to be executed. Thus if the three lines above were typed on the keyboard, 
source would be assembled, the resulting program renamed testprog, and testprog executed. 
When the lines are in tryout, the command: 

sh < tryout 

would cause the shell sh to execute the commands sequentially. 

The shell has further capabilities, including the ability to substitute parameters and to con¬ 
struct argument lists from a specified subset of the file names in a directory. It also provides 
general conditional and looping constructions. 

6.5 Implementation of the shell 

The outline of the operation of the shell can now be understood. Most of the time, the 
shell is waiting for the user to type a command. When the newline character ending the line is 
typed, the shell’s read call returns. The shell analyzes the command line, putting the argu¬ 
ments in a form appropriate for execute. Then fork is called. The child process, whose code of 
course is still that of the shell, attempts to perform an execute with the appropriate arguments. 
If successful, this will bring in and start execution of the program whose name was given. 
Meanwhile, the other process resulting from the fork, which is the parent process, waits for the 
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child procsss to die. When this happens, the shell knows the command is finished, so ii types 
its prompt and reads the keyboard to obtain another command. 

Given this framework, the implementation of background processes is trivial; whenever a 
command line contains the shell merely refrains from waiting for the process that it 

created to execute the command. 

Happily, all of this mechanism meshes very nicely with the notion of standard input and 
output files. When a process is created by the fork primitive, it inherits not only the memory 
image of its parent but also all the files currently open in its parent, including those with file 
descriptors 0, 1, and 2. The shell, of course, uses these files to read command lines and to 
write its prompts and diagnostics, and in the ordinary case its children—the command 
programs—inherit them automatically. When an argument with “<” or “>” is given, how¬ 
ever, the offspring, process, just before it performs execute, • makes the standard I/O file descrip¬ 
tor (0 or l, respectively) refer to the named file. This is easy because, by agreement, the smal¬ 
lest. unused file descriptor is assigned when a.new file is opened (or created); it is only neces¬ 
sary to dose: file 0 (or L) and open the named file; Because the process in which the command 
program runs simply terminates when it is through, the association between a file specified after 
“<” or “>” and file descriptor 0 or l is ended automatically when the process dies. There¬ 
fore the shell need not know the actual names of the files that are its own standard input and 
output, because it need never reopen them. 

Filters are straightforward extensions; of standard I/O redirection with pipes used instead 
of files. 

In ordinary circumstances, the main loop of the. shell never terminates. (The main loop 
includes the branch of the return from fork belonging to the parent process; that is, the branch 
that does a wait, then reads another command tine.) The one t hing that causes, the sheil to ter¬ 
minate is discovering an end-of-file condition on its input file. Thus, when the shell is exe¬ 
cuted as a command with a given input file, as in: 

sh <comfile 

the commands in comfile will be executed until the end of comfile is reached: then the in stanc e- 
of the shell invoked by sh will terminate. Because this sheil process is the child of another 
instance of the shell, the wait executed in the latter will return, and another command may 
then be processed 

6.6 Initialization 

The instances of the shell to which users type commands are themselves children of 
another process. The last step in the initialization of the system is the creation of a single pro¬ 
cess and the invocation (via execute) of a program cailed init. The role of init is to create one 
process for each terminal channel. The various; subinstances of init open the appropriate termi¬ 
nals for input and output on files 0, 1, and 2, waiting, if necessary, for carrier to be established 
on dial-up lines. Then a message is typed out requesting, that the user log in. When the user 
types a name or other identification, the appropriate instance of init wakes up, receives the 
log-in line, and reads a password file. If the user’s name is found, and if he- is able to supply 
the correct password, init changes to the user’s default current directory, sets the process’s user 
CD to that of the person logging in, and performs an execute of the shell. At this point, the 
shell is ready to receive commands and the logging-in protocol is complete. 

Meanwhile, the mainstream path of init (the parent of all the subinstances of itself that 
will later become shells) does a wait, ^thsne of the child processes terminates, either because a 
shell found an end of file or because a user typed an incorrect name or password, this path of 
init simply recreates the defunct process, which in turn reopens the appropriate input and out¬ 
put files and types another log-in message. Thus a user may log out simply by typing the end- 
of-file sequence to the shell. 
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6.7 Other programs as shell 

The shell as described above is designed to allow users full access to the facilities of the 
system, because it will invoke the execution of any program with appropriate protection mode. 

Sometimes, however, a different interface to the system is desirable, and this feature is easily 
arranged for. 

Recall that after a user has successfully logged in by supplying a name and password, Init 
ordinarily invokes the shell to interpret command lines. The user’s entry in the password file 
may contain the name of a program to be invoked after log-in instead of the shell This pro¬ 
gram is free to interpret the user’s messages in any way it wishes. 

_ ^ or example, the password file entries for users of a secretarial editing system might 
specify that the editor ed is to be used instead of the shell. Thus when users of the editing sys¬ 
tem log in, they are inside the editor and can begin work immediately; also, they can be 
prevented from invoking programs not intended for their use. In practice, it has proved desir¬ 
able to allow a temporary escape from the editor to execute the formatting program and other 
utilities. 

Several of the games (e.g., chess, blackjack, 3D tic-tac-toe) available on the system illus¬ 
trate a much more severely restricted environment. For each of these, an entry exists in the 
password file specifying that the appropriate game-playing program is to be invoked instead of 
the shell. People who log in as a player of one of these games find themselves limited to the 
game and unable to investigate the (presumably more interesting) offerings of the UNIX system 
as a whole. 

vn. TRAPS 

The PDP-11 hardware detects a number of program faults, such as references to non¬ 
existent memory, unimplemented instructions, and odd addresses used where an even address 
is required. Such faults cause the processor to trap to a system routine. Unless other arranger 
ments have been made, an illegal action causes the system to terminate the process and to write 
its image on file core in the current directory. A debugger can be used to determine the state 
of the program at the time of the fault. 

Programs that are looping, that produce unwanted output, or about which the user has 
second thoughts may be halted by the use of the interrupt signal, which is generated by typ ing 
the delete character. Unless special action has been taken, this signal simply causes the pro¬ 
gram to cease execution without producing a core file. There is also a quit signal used to force 
an image file to be produced. Thus programs that loop unexpectedly may be halted and the 
remains inspected without prearrangement. 

The hardware-generated faults and the interrupt and quit signals can, by request, be either 
ignored or caught by a process. For example, the shell ignores quits to prevent a quit from log¬ 
ging the user out. The editor catches interrupts and returns to its command level. This is use¬ 
ful for stopping long printouts without losing work in progress (the editor manipulates a copy of 
the file it is editing). In systems without floating-point hardware, unimplemented instructions 
are caught and floating-point instructions are interpreted. 

VIII. PERSPECTIVE 

Perhaps paradoxically, the success of the UNIX system is largely due to the fact that it was 
not designed to meet any predefined objectives. The first version was written when one of us 
(Thompson), dissatisfied with the available computer facilities, discovered a little-used pdp-7 
and set out to create a more hospitable environment This (essentially personal) effort was 
sufficiently successful to gain the interest of the other author and several colleagues, and later 
to justify the acquisition of the PDP-11/20, specifically to support a text editing and formatting 
system. When in turn the 11/20 was outgrown, the system had proved useful enough to per¬ 
suade management to invest in the PDP-il/45, and later in the PDP-11/70 and Interdata 8/32 
machines, upon which it developed to its present form. Our goals throughout the effort, when 
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articulated at ail, have always been to build a comfortable relationship with the machine and to 
explore ideas and. inventions in operating systems and other software. We have not been faced 
with the need to satisfy someone else’s requirements, and for this freedom we are grateful. 

■ Three considerations that influenced the design of UNIX are visible in retrospect. 

First: because we are programmers, we naturally designed the system to make it easy to 
write, test, and run programs. The most important expression of our desire for programming 
convenience was that the system was arranged for interactive use, even though the original ver¬ 
sion only supported one user. We believe that a properly designed interactive system is much 
more productive and satisfying to use than a “batch” system. Moreover, such a system is 
rather easily adaptable to noninteractive use, while the converse is not true. 

Second: there have always been fairly severe size constraints on the system and its 
software. Given the partially antagonistic desires for reasonable efficiency and expressive 
power, the size constraint has encouraged not only economy, but also a certain elegance of 
design. This may be a thinly disguised, version of the “salvation through suffering” philosophy, 
but in. our case it worked.. 

Third: nearly- from the start, the system was able to, and did. maintain itself. This fact is 
more important than it might seem. If designers of a system are forced to use that system, 
they quickly become aware of its. functional and superficial deficiencies and are strongly 
motivated to correct them before it is too late. Because ail source programs were always avail¬ 
able and easily modified on-line, we were willing to revise and rewrite the system and its 
software- when new ideas were invented, discovered, or suggested by others. 

The aspects of UNIX discussed in this: paper exhibit dearly at least the first two of these 
design considerations. The interface to the file system, for example, is extremely convenient 
from a programming standpoint. The lowest possible interface level is designed to eliminate 
distinctions, between the various devices and files and between direct and sequential ac c ess. No 
larg® “access method” routines, are required to insulate the programmer from the system cal l s: 
in fact ail user programs either call the system directly or use a small library program, less than 
a page long, that buffers a number of characters and reads or writes them ail at once. 

Another important aspect of programming convenience is that there are no “control 
blocks” with a complicated structure partially- maintained by and depended on by the file system 
or other system calls. Generally speaking, the contents of a program’s address space are the 
property of the program, and we have tried to avoid placing restrictions on the data structures 
within that address space. 

Given the requirement that all programs should be usable with any file or device as input 
or output, it is also desirable to push device-dependent considerations into the operating system 
itself. The only alternatives seem to be to load, with all programs, routines for dealing with 
each device-, which is expensive in s pa cer or to depend on some means of dy n a mi cally linking 
to the routine appropriate to each device when it is actuaily needed, which is expensive either 
in overhead or in hardware. 

Likewise, the process-control scheme and the command interface have proved both con¬ 
venient and efficient. Because the shell operates as an ordinary, swappable user program, it 
consumes no “wired-down” space in the system proper, and it may be made as powerful as 
desired at little cost. In particular, given the framework in which the shell executes as a process 
that spawns other processes to perform commands, the notions of I/O redirection, background 
processes, command files, and. user-selectable system interfaces all become essentially trivial to 
implement. 

Influences 

The success of UNIX lies not so much in new inventions but rather in the full exploitation 
of a carefully selected set of fertile- ideas, and especially in showing that they can be keys to the 
implementation of a small yet powerful operating system. 
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The fork operation, essentially as we implemented it, was present in the GENIE time¬ 
sharing system. 10 On a number of points we were influenced by Multics, which suggested the 
particular form of the I/O system calls 11 and both the name of the shell and its general func¬ 
tions. The notion that the shell should create a process for each command was also suggested 
to us by the .early design of Multics, although in that system it was later dropped for efficiency 
reasons. A similar scheme is used by TEN EX 12 

IX. STATISTICS 

The following numbers are presented to suggest the scale of the Research UNIX operation. 
Those of our users not involved in document preparation tend to use the system for program 
development, especially language work. There are few important “applications” programs. 

Overall, we have today: 


125 user population 



33 maximum simultaneous users 

1,630 directories 

28,300 files 

301,700 512-byte secondary storage blocks used 


There is a “background” process that runs at the lowest possible priority; it is used to soak up 
any idle c?U time. It has been used to produce a million-digit approximation to the constant e, 
and other semi-infinite problems. Not counting this background work, we average daily: 


13,500 commands 

9.6 CPU hours 

230 connect hours 

62 different users 

2443 log-ins 
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ABSTRACT 

This paper describes in high-level terms the implementation of the 
resident UNIX? kernel. This discussion is broken into three parts. The first part 
describes how the UNIX system views processes, users, and programs. The 
second part de sc ribes the I/O system. The last part describes the UNIX file sys¬ 
tem. 


1. INTRODUCTION 

The UNIX kernel consists of about 10,000 lines of C code and about 1,000 lines of assem¬ 
bly code. The assembly code can be further broken down into 200 lines included for the sake 
of efficiency (they could have been written in C) and 800 lines to perform hardware functions 

not possible in C. 

This code represents 5 to 10 percent of what has been lumped into the broad expression 
“the UNIX operating system.” The kernel is the only UNIX code that cannot be substituted by a 
user to his own liking. For this reason, the kernel should make as few real decisions as possi¬ 
ble. This does not mean to allow the user a million options to do the same thing. Rather, it 
means to allow only one way to do one thing, but have that way be the least-common divisor ot 
all the options that might have been provided. 

What is or is not implemented in the kernel represents both a great responsibility and a 
great power. It is a soap-box platform on “the way things should be done. Even so, u * 
way” is too radical, no one will follow it. Every important decision was weighed carefully. 
Throughout, simplicity has been substituted for efficiency. Complex algorithms are used only ii 
their complexity can be localized. 


2. PROCESS CONTROL 

In the UNIX system, a user executes programs in an environment called a user process. 
When a system function is required, the user process calls the system as a subroutine. At some 
point in this call, there is-a distinct switch of environments; After this, the process is said to be 
a system process. In the normal definition of processes, the user and system processes are 
different phases of the same process (they never execute simultaneously). For protection, each 


system process has its own stack. 

The user process may execute from a read-only text segment, which is shared by ail 
processes executing the same code. There is no Junctional benefit from shared-text segments. 
An efficiency benefit comes from the fact that there is no need to swap read-only segments out 
because the original copy on secondary memory is still current. This is a great benent to 
interactive programs that tend to be swapped while waiting for terminal input. Furthermore, 
two processes are executing simultaneously from the same copy of a read-only segment, on y 
one copy needs to reside in primary memory. This is a secondary effect, because simultaneous 
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execution of a program is not common. It is ironic that this effect, which reduces the use of 
primary memory, only comes into play when there is an overabundance of primary memory, 
that is, when there is enough memory to keep waiting processes loaded. 

All current read-only text segments in the system are maintained from the text table. A 
text table entry holds the location of the text segment on secondary memory. If the segment is 
loaded, that table also hoids the primary memory location and the count of the number of 
processes sharing this entry. When this count is reduced to zero, the entry is freed along with 
any primary and secondary memory holding the segment. When a process first executes a 
shared-text segment, a text table entry is allocated and the segment is loaded onto secondary 
memory. If a second process executes a text segment that is already allocated, the entry refer¬ 
ence count is simply incremented 

A user process has some strictly private read-write data contained in its data segment. As 
far as possible, the system does not use the user’s data segment to hold system data. In partic¬ 
ular, there are no I/O buffers in the user address space. 

The user data segment has two growing boundaries. One, increased automatically by the 
system as a result of memory faults, is used for a stack. The second boundary is only grown 
(or shrunk) by explicit requests. The contents of newly allocated primary memory is initialized 
to zero. 

Also associated and swapped with a process is a small fixed-size system data segment. 
This segment contains all the data about the process that the system needs only when the pro¬ 
cess is active. Examples of the kind of data contained in the system data segment are: saved 
central processor registers, open file descriptors, accounting information, scratch data area, and 
the stack for the system phase of the process. The system data segment is not addressable from 
the user process and is therefore protected 

Last, there is a process table with one entry per process. This entry contains ail the data 
needed by the system when the process is not active. Examples are the process’s name, the 
location of the other, segments, and scheduling information. The process table entry is allo¬ 
cated when the process is created and freed when the process terminates. This process entry is 
always directly addressable by the kernel. 

Figure 1 shows the relationships between the various process control data. In a sense, the 
process table is the definition of all processes, because all the data associated with a process may 
be accessed starting from the process table entry. 



Fig. 1—Process control data structure. 







































2.1. Process creation and program execution 

Processes are-created by the system primitive fork. The newly created process (child) is a 
copy of the original process (parent). There is no detectable sharing of primary memory 
between the two processes. (Of course, if the parent process was executing from a read-only 
text segment, the child will share the text segment.) Copies of all writable data segments are 
made for the child process. Files that were open before the fork are truly shared after the fork. 
The processes are informed as to their part in the relationship to allow them to select their own 
(usually non-identical) destiny. The parent may wait for the termination of any of its children. 

A process may exec a file. This consists of exchanging the current text and data segments 
of the process for new text and data segments specified in the file. The old segments are lost. 
Doing an exec does not change processes; the process that did the exec persists, but after the 
exec it is executing a different program. Files that were open before the exec remain open after 
the exec 

If a program, say the first pass of a compiler, wishes to overlay itself with another pro¬ 
gram, say the second pass, then it simply execs the second program. This is analogous to a 
“goto.” If a program wishes to regain control after exedng a second program, it should fork a 
child process, have the child exec the second program, and have the parent wait for the child. 
This is analogous to a “call.” Breaking up the call into a binding followed by a transfer is simi¬ 
lar to the subroutine linkage in SL-5. 1 

12. Swapping 

The major data associated with a process (the user data segment, the system data seg¬ 
ment, and the text segment) are swapped to and from secondary memory, as needed. The user 
data segment and the system data segment are kept in contiguous primary memory to reduce 
swapping latency. (When low-latency devices, such as bubbles, CCDs, or scatter/gather 
devices,. are used, this decision will have to be reconsidered.) Allocation of both primary and 
secondary memory is performed by the same simple first-fit algorithm. When a process grows, 
a new piece of primary memory is allocated. The contents of the old memory is copied to the 
new memory. The old memory is freed and the tables are updated. If there is not enough pri¬ 
mary memory, secondary memory is allocated instead. The process is swapped out onto the 
secondary memory, ready to be swapped in with its new size. 

One separate process in the kernel, the swapping process, simply swaps the other 
processes in and out of primary memory. It examines the process table looking for a process 
that is swapped out and is ready to run. It allocates primary memory for that process and reads 
its segments into primary memory, where that process competes for the central processor with 
other loaded processes. If no primary memory is available, the swapping process makes 
memory available by examining the process table for processes that can be swapped out. It 
selects a process to swap out, writes it to secondary memory, frees the primary memory, and 
then goes back to look for a process to swap in. 

Thus there are two specific algorithms to the swapping process. Which of the possibly 
many processes that are swapped out is to be swapped in? This is decided by secondary storage 
residence time. The one with the longest time out is swapped in first There is a slight penalty 
for larger processes. Which of the possibly many processes-that are loaded is to be swapped 
out? Processes that are waiting for slow events (i.e., not currently running or waiting for disk 
I/O) are picked first, by age in primary memory, again with size penalties. The other processes 
are examined by the same age algorithm, but are not taken out unless they are at least of some 
age. This adds hysteresis to the swapping and prevents total thrashing. 

These swapping algorithms are the most suspect in the system. With limited primary 
memory, these algorithms cause total swapping. This is not bad in itself, because the swapping 
does not impact the execution of the resident processes. However, if the swapping device must 
also be used for file storage, the swapping traffic severely impacts the file system traffic. It is 
exactly these small systems that tend to double usage of limited disk resources. 
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2.3. Synchronization and scheduling 

Process synchronization is accomplished by having processes wait for events. Events are 
represented by arbitrary integers. By convention, events are chosen to be addresses of tables 
associated with those events. For example, a process that is waiting for any of its children to 
terminate will wait for an event that is the address of its own process table entry. When a pro¬ 
cess terminates, it signals the event represented by its parent’s process table entry. Signaling an 
event on which no process is waiting has no effect. Similarly, signaling an event on which 
many processes are waiting will wake all of them up. This differs considerably from Dijkstra’s. 
P and V synchronization operations, 2 in that no memory is associatedwith events. Thus there 
need be no allocation of events prior to their use. Events exist simply by being used 

On the negative side, because there is no memory associated with events, no notion of 
“how much” can be signaled via the event mechanism. For example, processes that want 
memory might wait on air event associated with memory allocation. When any amount of 
memory becomes available, the event would be signaled All the competing processes would 
then wake up to fight over the new memory. (In reality, the swapping process is the only pro¬ 
cess that waits for primary memory to become available.) 

If an event occurs between the time a. process decides to wait for that event and the time 
that process enters the wait state, then the process will wait on an event that has already hap¬ 
pened (and may never happen again). This race condition happens because there is no memory 
associated with the event to indicate that the event has occurred; the only action of an event is 
to change a set of processes from wait state to run state. This problem is relieved largely by the 
fact that process switching can only occur in the kernel by explicit calls to the event-wait 
mechanism. If the event in question is signaled by another process, then there is no problem. 
But if the event is signaled by a hardware interrupt, then special care must be taken. These 
synchronization races pose the biggest problem when UNIX is adapted to multiple-processor 
configurations. 3 

The event-wait code in the kernel, is like a co-routine linkage. At any time, all but one of 
the processes has called event-wait. The remaining process is the one currently executing. 
When it calls event-wait, a process whose event has been signaled is selected and that process 
returns from its call to event-wait. 

Which of the runable processes is to run next? Associated with each process is a priority. 
The priority of a system process is assigned by the code issuing the wait on an event. This is 
roughly equivalent to the response that one would expect on such an event. Disk events have 
high priority, teletype events are low, and time-of-day events are very low. (From observation, 
the difference in system process priorities has little or no performance impact.) All user-process 
priorities are lower than the lowest system priority. User-process priorities are assigned by an 
algorithm based, on the recent ratio of the amount of compute time to real time consumed by 
the process. A process that has used a lot of compute time in the last real-time unit is assigned 
a low user priority. Because interactive processes are characterized by low ratios of compute to 
real time, interactive response is maintained without any special arrangements. 

The scheduling algorithm simply picks the process with the highest priority, thus picking 
ail system processes first and user processes second. The compute-to-real-time ratio is updated 
every second. Thus, all other things being equal, looping user processes will be scheduled 
round-robin with a 1-second quantum. A high-priority process waking up will preempt a run¬ 
ning, low-priority process. The scheduling algorithm has a very desirable negative feedback 
character. If a process uses its high priority to hog the computer, its priority will drop. At the 
same time, if a low-priority process is ignored for a long time, its priority will rise. 

3. I/O SYSTEM 

The I/O system is broken into two completely separate systems: the block I/O system and 
the character I/O system. In retrospect,, the names should have been “structured I/O” and 
“unstructured I/O,” respectively; while the term “block I/O” has some meaning, “character 
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1/0” is a complete misnomer. 

Devices are characterized by a major device number, a minor device number, and a class 
(block or character). For each class, there is an array of entry points into the device drivers. 
The major device number is used to index the array when calling the code for a particular 
device driver. The minor device number is passed to the device driver as an argument. The 
minor number has no significance other than that attributed to it by the driver. Usually, the 
driver uses the minor number to access one of several identical physical devices. 

The use of the array of entry points (configuration table) as the only connection between 
the system code and the device drivers is very important. Early versions of the system had a 
much less formal connection with the drivers, so that it was extremely hard to handcraft 
differently configured systems. Now it is possible to create new device drivers in an average of 
a few hours. The configuration table in most cases is created automatically by a program that 
reads the system’s parts list. 

3.1. Block I/O system 

The model block I/O device Consists of randomly addressed, secondary memory blocks of 
512 bytes each. The blocks are uniformly addressed 0, 1, ... up to the size of the device. The 
block device driver has the job of emulating this model on a physical device. 

The block I/O devices are accessed through a layer of buffering software. The system 
maintain* a list of buffers (typically between 10 and 70) each assigned a device name and a 
devi ce ad dr ess This buffer pool constitutes a data cache for the block devices. On a read 
request, the cache is searched for the desired block. If the block is found, the data are made 
available to the requester without any physical I/O. If the block is not in the cache, the least 
recently used block in the cache is renamed, the correct device driver is called to fill up the 
renamed buffer, and then the data are made available. Write requests are handled in an analo¬ 
gous manner. The correct buffer is found and relabeled if necessa r y. The wnte is performed 
simply by marking the buffer as “dirty.” The physical I/O is then deferred until the buffer is 
renamed. 

The benefits in reduction of physical I/O of this scheme are substantial, especially consid¬ 
ering the file system implementation. There are, however, some drawbacks. The asynchronous 
nature of the algorithm makes error reporting and meaningful user error handling almost 
impossible. The cavalier approach to I/O error handling in the UNIX system is partly due to the 
asynchronous nature of the block I/O system. A second problem is in the delayed writes. If 
the system stops unexpectedly, it is almost certain that there is a lot of logically complete, but 
physically in co mplete, I/O in the buffers. There is a system primitive to flush all outstanding 
I/O activity from the buffers. Periodic use of this primitive helps, but does not solve, the prob¬ 
lem. Finally, the associativity in the buffers can alter the physical I/O sequence from that of 
the logical I/O sequence. This means that there are times when data structures on disk are 
inconsistent, even though the software is careful to perform I/O in the correct order. On non- 
random devices, notably magnetic tape, the inversions of writes can be disastrous. The prob¬ 
lem with magnetic tapes is “cured” by allowing only one outstanding write request per drive. 

3.2. Character I/O system 

The character I/O system consists of all devices that do not fall into the block I/O model. 
This includes the “classical” character devices such as communications lines, paper tape, and 
line printers. It also includes magnetic tape and disks when they are not used in a stereotyped 
way, for example, 80-byte physical records on tape and track-at-a-time disk copies. In short, 
the character I/O interface means “everything other than block.” I/O requests from the user 
are sent to the device driver essentially unaltered. The implementation of these requests is, of 
course, up to the device driver. There are guidelines and conventions to help the implementa¬ 
tion of certain types of device drivers. 
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3.2.1. Disk drivers 

Disk drivers are implemented with a queue of transaction records. Each record holds a 
read/write flag, a primary memory address, a secondary memory address, and a transfer byte 
count. Swapping is accomplished by passing such a record to the swapping device driver. The 
block I/O interface is implemented by passing such records with requests to fill and empty sys¬ 
tem buffers. The character I/O interface to the disk drivers create a transaction record that 
points directly into the user area. The routine that creates this record also insures that the user 
is not swapped during this I/O transaction. Thus by implementing the general disk driver, it is 
possible to use the disk as a block device, a character device; and a swap device. The only 
really disk-specific code in normal disk drivers is the pre-son of 'transactions to minimize 
latency for a particular device, and the actual issuing of the I/O request. 

3.2.2. Character lists 

Real character-oriented devices may be implemented using the common code to handle 
character lists. A character list is a queue of characters. One routine puts a character on a 
queue. Another gets a character from a queue. It is also possible to ask how many characters 
are currently on a queue. Storage for ail queues in the system comes from a single common 
pool. Putting a character on a queue will allocate space from the common pool and link the 
character onto the data structure defining the queue. Getting a character from a queue returns 
the corresponding space to the pool. 

A typical character-output device (paper tape punch, for example) is implemented by 
passing characters from the user onto a character queue until some maximum number of char¬ 
acters is on the queue. The I/O is prodded to start as soon as there is anything on the queue 
and, once started, it is sustained by hardware completion interrupts. Each time there is a com¬ 
pletion interrupt, the driver gets the next character from the queue and sends it to the 
hardware. The number of characters on the queue is checked and, as the count falls through 
some intermediate level, an event (the queue address) is signaled. The process that is passing 
characters from the user to the queue can be waiting on the event, and refill the queue to its 
maximum when the event occurs. 

A typical character input device (for example, a paper tape reader) is handled in a very 
similar manner. 

Another class of character devices is the terminals. A terminal is represented by three 
character queues. There are two input queues (raw and canonical) and an output queue. Char¬ 
acters going to the output of a terminal are handled by common code exactly as described 
above. The main difference is that there is also code to interpret the output stream as ASCII 
characters and to perform some translations, e.g., escapes for deficient terminals. Another 
common aspect of terminals is code to insert real-time delay after certain control characters. 

Input on terminals is a little different. Characters are collected from the terminal and 
placed on a raw input queue. Some device-dependent code conversion and escape interpreta¬ 
tion is handled here. When a line is complete in the raw queue, an event is signaled. The code 
catching this signal then copies a line from the raw queue to a canonical queue performing the 
character erase and line kill editing. User read requests on terminals can be directed at either 
the raw or canonical queues. 

3.2.3. Other character devices 

Finally, there are devices that fit no general category. These devices are set up as charac¬ 
ter I/O drivers. An example is a driver that reads and writes unmapped primary memory as an 
I/O device. Some devices are too fast to be treated a character at time, but do not fit the disk 
I/O mold. Examples are fast communications lines and fast line printers. These devices either 
have their own buffers or “borrow” block I/O buffers for a while and then give them back. 





4. THE FILE SYSTEM 

In the UNIX system, a file is a (one-dimensional) array of bytes. No other structure of 
files is implied by the system. Files are attached anywhere (and possibly multiply) onto a 
hierarchy of directories. Directories are simply files that users cannot write. For a further dis¬ 
cussion of the external view of files and directories, see Ref. 4. 

The Unix file system is a disk data structure accessed completely through the block I/O 
system. As stated before, the canonical view of a “disk” is a randomly addressable array of 
512-byte blocks. A file system breaks the disk into four self-identifying regions. The first 
block (address 0) is unused by the file system. It is left aside for booting procedures. The 
second block (address 1) contains the so-called “super-block.” This block, among other things, 
contains the size of the disk and the boundaries of the other regions. Next comes the i-list, a 
list of file definitions. Each file definition is a 64-byte structure, called an i-node. The offset of 
a particular i-node within the i-list is called its i-number. The combination of device name 
(major and minor numbers) and i-number serves to uniquely name a particular file. After the 
i-list, and to the end of the disk, come free storage blocks that are available for the contents of 
files. 

The free space on a disk is maintained by a linked list of available disk blocks. Every 
block in this chain contains a disk address of the next block in the chain. The remaining space 
contains the address of up to 50 disk blocks that are also free. Thus with one I/O operation, 
the system obtains 50 free blocks and a pointer where to find more. The disk allocation algo¬ 
rithms are very straightforward. Since all allocation is in fixed-size blocks and there is strict 
accounting of space, there is no need to compact or garbage collect. However, as disk space 
becomes dispersed, latency gradually increases. Some installations choose to occasionally com¬ 
pact disk space to reduce latency. 

An i-node contains. 13 disk addresses. The first 10 of these addresses point directly at the 
first 10 blocks of a file. If a file is larger than 10 blocks (5,120 bytes), then the eleventh 
address points at a block that contains the addresses of the next 128 blocks of the file. If the 
file is still larger than this (70,656 bytes), then the twelfth block points at up to 128 blocks, 
each pointing to 128 blocks of the file. Files yet larger (8,459,264 bytes) use the thirteenth 
address for a “triple indirect” address. The algorithm ends here with the maximum file size of 
1,082,201,087 bytes. 

A logical directory hierarchy is added to this flat physical structure simply by adding a new 
type of file, the directory. A directory is accessed exactly as an ordinary file. It contains 16- 
byte entries consisting of a 14-byte name and an i-number. The root of the hierarchy is at a 
known i-number (viz, 2). The file system structure allows an arbitrary, directed graph of direc¬ 
tories with regular files linked in at arbitrary places in this graph. In fact, very early UNIX sys¬ 
tems used such a structure. Administration of such a structure became so chaotic that later sys¬ 
tems were restricted to a directory tree. Even now, with regular files linked multiply into arbi¬ 
trary places in the tree, accounting for space has become a problem. It may become necessary 
to restrict the entire structure to a tree, and allow a new form of linking that is subservient to 
the tree structure. 

The file system allows easy creation, easy removal, easy random accessing, and very easy 
space allocation. With most physical addresses confined to a small contiguous section of disk, it 
is also easy to dump, restore, and check the consistency of the file system. Large files suffer 
from indirect addressing, but the cache prevents most of the implied physical I/O without 
adding much execution. The space overhead properties of this scheme are quite good. For 
example, on one particular file system, there are 25,000 files containing 130M bytes of data-file 
content. The overhead (i-node, indirect blocks, and last block breakage) is about 11.5M bytes. 
The directory structure to support these files has about 1,500 directories containing 0.6M bytes 
of directory content and about 0.5M bytes of overhead in accessing the directories. Added up 
any way, this comes out to less than a 10 percent overhead for actual stored da t a. Most sys¬ 
tems have this much overhead in padded trailing blanks alone. 
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4.1. File- system implementation 

Because the i-node defines a file, the implementation of the file system centers around 
access to the i-node. The system maintains a table of ail active i-nodes. As a new file is 
accessed, the system locates the corresponding i-node, allocates an i-node table entry, and reads 
the i-node into primary memory. As in the buffer cache, the table entry is considered to be the 
current version of the i-node. Modifications to the i-node are made to the table entry. When 
the last access to the i-node goes away, the table entry is copied back to the secondary store i- 
list and the table entry is freed. 

All I/O operations on files are carried out with the aid of the corresponding i-node table 
entry. The accessing of a file is a straightforward implementation of the algorithms mentioned 
previously. The user is not aware of i-nodes and i-numbers. References to the file system are 
made in terms of path names of the directory tree. Converting a path name into an i-node 
table entry is also straightforward. Starting at some known i-node (the root or the current 
directory of some process), the next component of the path name is searched by reading the 
directory. This gives an i-number and an implied device (that of the directory). Thus the next 
i-node table entry can be accessed. If that was the last component of the path name, then this 
i-node is the result If not this i-node is the directory needed to look up the next component 
of the path name, and the algorithm is repeated. 

The user process accesses the file system with certain primitives. The most common of 
these are open, create, read, write, seek, and dose. The data structures maintained are shown 
in Fig. 2. 

PC*US*H OWN 



Fig. 2—File system data structure. 

Tn the system data segment assodated with a user, there is room for some (usually between 10 
and 50) open files. This open file table consists of pointers that can be used to access 
corresponding i-node table entries. Assodated with each of these open files is a current I/O 
pointer. This is a byte offset of the next read/write operation on the file. The system treats 
each read/write request as random with an implied seek to the I/O pointer. The user usually 
thinks of the file as sequential with the I/O pointer automatically counting the number of bytes 
that have been read/written from the file. The user may, of course, perform random I/O by 
setting the I/O pointer before reads/writes. 

With file sharing, it is necessary to allow related processes to share a common I/O pointer 
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and yet have separate I/O pointers for independent processes that access the same file. With 
these two conditions, the I/O pointer cannot reside in the i-aode table nor can it .reside in the 
list of open files for the process. A new table (the open file table) was invented for the sole 
purpose of holding the I/O pointer. Processes- that share the same open file (the result of 
forks) share a common open file table entry. A separate open of the same file will only share 
the i-node table entry, but will have distinct open file table entries. 

The main file system primitives are implemented as follows, open converts a file system 
path name into an i-node table entry. A pointer, to the i-node table entry is placed in a newly 
created open, file table entry. A pointer to the file table entry is placed in the system data seg¬ 
ment for the process, create first creates a new i-node entry, writes the i-number into a direc¬ 
tory, and then builds the same structure as for an open, read and write just access the i-node 
entry as described above, seek simply manipulates the I/O pointer. No physical seeking is 
done, close just frees the structures built by open and create. Reference counts are kept on 
the open file table entries and the i-node table entries to free these structures after the last 
reference goes away, unlink simply decrements the count of the number of directories point¬ 
ing at the given i-node. When the last reference to an i-node table entry goes away, if the i- 
node has no directories pointing to it, then the file is removed and the i-node is freed. This 
delayed removal of files prevents problems arising from removing active files. A file may be 
removed while still open. The resulting unnamed file vanishes when the file is closed. This is 
a method of obtaining temporary files. 

There is a type of unnamed FIFO file called a pipe- Implementation of pipes consists of 
implied seeks before each read or write in order to implement first-in-first-out. There are also 
checks and synchronization to prevent the writer from grossly outproducing the reader and to 
prevent the reader from overtaking the writer. 

4.2. Mounted file systems 

The file system of a UNIX system starts with some designated block device formatted as 
described above to contain a hierarchy. The root of this structure is the root of the UNIX file 
system. A second formatted block device may be mounted at any leaf of the current hierarchy. 
This logically extends the current hierarchy. The implementation of mounting is trivial. A 
mount table is maintained containing pairs of designated leaf i-nodes and block devices. When 
converting a path name into an i-node, a check is made to see if the new i-node is a designated 
leaf. If it is, the i-node of the root of the block device replaces it 

Allocation of space for a file is taken from the free pool on the device on which the file 
lives. Thus a file system consisting of many mounted devices does not have a common pool of 
free secondary storage space. This separation of space on different devices is necessary to allow 
easy unmounting of a device. 

4.3. Other system functions 

There are some other things that the system does for the user—a little accounting, a little 
tracing/debugging, and a little access protection. Most of these things are not very well 
developed because our use of the system in computing science research does not need them. 
There are some features that are missed in some applications, for example, better inter-process 
communication. 

The UNIX kernel is an I/O multiplexer more than a complete operating system. This is as 
it should be. Because of this outlook, many features are found in most other operating systems 
that are missing from the UNIX kernel. For example, the UNIX kernel does not support file 
access methods, file disposition, file formats, file maximum size, spooling, command language, 
logical records, physical records, assignment of logical file names, logical file names, more than 
one character set, an operator’s console, an operator, log-in, or log-out. Many of these things 
are symptoms rather than features. Many of these things are implemented in user software 
using the kernel as a tool. A good example of this is the command language. 5 Each user may 
have his own command language. Maintenance of such code is as easy as maintaining user 
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code. The idea of implementing “system” code with general user primitives comes directly 
from MULTICS. 6 
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This paper gives an overview of the workings of the UNIXt I/O system. It was written 
with an eye toward providing guidance to writers of device driver routines, and is oriented more 
toward describing the environment and nature of device drivers than the implementation of 
that part of the file system which deals with ordinary files. 

It is assumed that the reader has a good knowledge of the overall structure of the file sys¬ 
tem as discussed in the paper “The UNIX Time-sharing System.” A more detailed discussion 
appears in “UNIX Implementation;” the current document restates parts of that one, but is 
still more detailed. It is most useful in conjunction with a copy of the system code, since it is 
basically an exegesis of that code. 

Device Gasses 

There are two classes of device: block and character. The block interface is suitable for 
devices like disks, tapes, and DECtape which work, or can work, with addressibie 512-byte 
blocks. Ordinary magnetic tape just barely fits in this category, since by use of forward and 
backward spacing any block can be read, even though blocks can be written only at the end of 
the tape. Block devices can at least potentially contain a mounted file system. Hie interface to 
block devices is very highly structured; the drivers for these devices share a great many rou¬ 
tines as well as a pool of buffers. 

Character-type devices have a much more straightforward interface, although more work 
must be done by the driver itself. 

Devices of both types are named by a major and a minor device number. These numbers 
are generally stored as an integer with the minor device number in the low-order 8 bits and the 
major device number in the next-higher 8 bits; macros major and minor are available to access 
these numbers. The major device number selects which driver will deal with the device; the 
minor device number is not used by the rest of the system but is p assed to the driver at 
appropriate times. Typically the minor number selects a subdevice attached to a given con¬ 
troller, or one of several similar hardware interfaces. 

The major device numbers for block and character devices are used as indices in separate 
tables; they both start at 0 and therefore overlap. 

Overview of I/O 

The purpose of the open and creat system calls is to set up entries in three separate system 
tables. The first of these is the ujofiie table, which is stored in the system’s per-process data 
area u. This table is indexed by the file descriptor returned by the open or creat, and is acc ess ed 
during a read, write, or other operation on the open file. An entry contains only a pointer to the 
corresponding entry of the file table, which is a per-system data base. There is one entry in the 
file table for each instance of open or creat. This table is per-system because the same instance 
of an open file must be shared among the several processes which can result from forks after 
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the file is opened. A file table entry contains flags which indicate whether the file was open for 
reading or writing or is a pipe, and a co.unt which is used to decide when all processes using the 
entry have terminated or closed the file (so the entry can be abandoned). There is also a 32-bit 
file offset which is used to indicate where in the file the next read or write will take place. 
Finally, there is a pointer to the entry for the file in the inode table, which contains a copy of 
the file’s i-node. 

♦ 

Certain open files can be designated “multiplexed” files, and several other flags apply to 
such channels. In such a case, instead of an offset, there is a pointer to an associated multiplex 
channel table. Multiplex channels will not be discussed here. 

An entry in the file table corresponds precisely to an instance of open or creat; if the same 
file is opened several times, it will have several entries in this table. However, there is at most 
one entry in the inode table for a given file. Also, a file may enter the inode table not only 
because it is open, but also because it is the current directory of some process or because it is a 
special file containing a currently-mounted file system. 

An entry in the inode table differs somewhat from the corresponding i-node as stored on 
the disk; the modified and accessed times are not stored, and the entry is augmented by a flag 
#Ord containing information about the entry, a count used to determine when it may be 
allowed to disappear, and the device and i-number whence the entry came. Also, the severai 
block numbers that give addressing information for the file are expanded from the 3-byte, 
compressed format used on the disk to full long quantities. 

During the processing of an open or creat call for a special file, the system always calls the 
device’s open routine to allow for any special processing required (rewinding a tape, turning on 
the data-terminal-ready lead of a modem, etc.). However, the dose routine is called only when 
the last process doses a file, that is, when the i-node table entry is being deallocated. Thus it is 
not feasible for a device to maintain, or depend on, a count of its users, although it is quite 
possible to implement an exclusive-use device which cannot be reopened until it has been 
dosed. 

When a read or write takes place, the user’s arguments and the file table entry are used to 
set up the variables u.u_base, u.uj:ount . and u.u_ojffset which respectively contain the (user) 
address of the I/O target area, the byte-count for the transfer, and the current location in the 
file. If the file referred to. is a character-type spedal file, the appropriate read or write routine is 
called; it is responsible for transferring data and updating the count and current location 
appropriately as discussed below. Otherwise, the current location is used to calculate a logical 
block number in the file. If the file is an ordinary file the logical block number must be 
mapped (possibly using indirect blocks) to a physical block number; a block-type special file 
need not be mapped. This mapping is performed by the bmap routine. In any event, the 
resulting physical block number is used, as discussed below, to read or write the appropriate 
device. 

Character Device Drivers 

The cdevsw table specifies the interface routines present for character devices. Each dev¬ 
ice provides five routines: open, dose, read, write, and spedal-function (to implement the ioctl 
system call). Any of these may be missing. If a call on the routine should be ignored, (e.g. 
open on non-exdusive devices that require no setup) the cdevsw entry can be given as nulldev; if 
it should be considered an error, (e.g. write onread-only devices) nodev is used. For terminals, • 
the cdevsw structure also contains a pointer to the tty structure assodated with the terminal. 

The open routine is called each time the file is opened with the full device number as 
argument. The second argument is a flag which is non-zero only if the device is to be written 
upon. 

The dose routine is called only when the file is closed for the last time, that is when the 
very last process in which the file is open doses it. This means it is not possible for the driver 
to maintain its own count of its users. The first argument is the device number, the second is a 











flag which is non-zero if the file was open for writing in the process which performs the final 
dose. 

When write is called, it is supplied the device as argument. The per-user variable 
u.u_count has been set to the number of characters indicated by the user; for character devices, 
this number may be 0 initially. u.u_base is the address supplied by the user from which to start 
taking characters. The system may call the routine internally, so the flag u.u_segflg is supplied 
that indicates, if on, that u.u_base refers to the system address space instead of the user’s. 

The write routine should copy up to u.ujtount characters from the user’s buffer to the 
device, decrementing u.u_count for each character passed. For most drivers, which work one 
character at a time, the routine cpassf ) is used to pick up characters from the user’s buffer. 
Successive calls on it return the characters to be written until u.u_count goes to 0 or an error 
occurs, when it returns —1. Cpass takes care of interrogating u.u_segflg and updating u.u_count. 

Write routines which want to transfer a probably large number of characters into an inter¬ 
nal buffer may also use the routine iomove(buffer, offset, count, flag) which is faster when many 
characters must be moved. lomove transfers up to count characters into the buffer starting offset 
bytes from the start of the buffer; flag should be B_ WRITE (which is 0) in the write case. Cau¬ 
tion: the caller is responsible for making sure the count is not too large and is non-zero. As an 
efficiency note, iomove is much slower if any of buffer+offset, count or u.u_base is odd. 

The device’s read routine is called under conditions similar to write, except that u. account 
is guaranteed to be non-zero. To return characters to the user, the routine passc(c) is available; 
it takes care of housekeeping like cpass and returns —1 as the last character specified by 
u.ujcount is returned to the user; before that time, 0 is returned. lomove is also usable as with 
write; the flag should be B_READ but the same cautions apply. 

The “special-functions” routine is invoked by the say and gay system calls as follows: (*p) 
(dev, v) where p is a pointer to the device’s routine, dev is the device number, and v is a vector. 
In the gtty case, the device is supposed to place up to 3 words of status information into the 
vector; this will be returned to the caller. In the say case, v is 0; the device should take up to 3 
words of control information from the array u,ujtrg[0...2J. 

Finally, each device should have appropriate interrupt-time routines. When an interrupt 
occurs, it is turned into a C-compatible call on the devices’s interrupt routine. The interrupt- 
catching' mechanism makes the low-order four bits of the “new PS” word in the trap vector for 
the interrupt available to the interrupt handler. This is conventionally used by drivers which 
deal with multiple similar devices to encode the minor device number. After the interrupt has 
been processed, a return from the interrupt handler will return from the interrupt itself. 

A number of subroutines are available which are useful to character device drivers. Most 
of these handlers, for example, need a place to buffer characters in the internal interface 
between their “top halF’ (read/write) and “bottom half” (interrupt) routines. For relatively 
low data-rate devices, the best mechanism is the character queue maintained by the routines 
getc and putc. A queue header has the structure 


struct l 



int 

c ccr. 

/• character count V 

char 

*c_cf; 

/• first character 7 

char 

*c_cl; 

/• last character V 

} queue; 




A character is placed on the end of a queue by putc(c, dequeue) where c is the character and 
queue is the queue header. The routine returns —1 if there is no space to put the character, 0 
otherwise. The first character on the queue may be retrieved by getc(dtqueue) which returns 
either the (non-negative) character or —1 if the queue is empty. 

Notice that the space for characters in queues is shared among all devices in the system 
and in the standard system there are only some 600 character slots available. Thus device 
handlers, especially write routines, must take care to avoid gobbling up excessive numbers of 
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characters. 

The other major heip available to device handlers is the sieep-wakeup mechanism. The 
call sieep(event, priority) causes the process to wait (allowing other processes to run) until the 
event occurs; at that time, the process is marked ready-to-run and the call will return when 
there is no process with higher pnority. 

The call wakeup(event) indicates that the event has happened, that is, causes processes 
sleeping on the event to be awakened. The event is an arbitrary quantity agreed upon by the 
sleeper and the waker-up. By convention, it is the address of some data area used by the 
driver, which guarantees that events are unique. 

Processes sleeping on an event should not assume that the event has really happened; 
they should check that the conditions which caused them to sleep no longer hold. 

Priorities can range from 0 to 127; a higher numerical value indicates a less-favored 
scheduling situation. A distinction is made between processes sleeping at priority less than the 
parameter PZERO and those at numerically larger priorities. The former cannot be interrupted 
by signals, although it is conceivable that it may be swapped out. Thus it is a bad idea to sleep 
with priority less than PZERO on an event which might never occur. On the other hand, calls 
to steep with larger priority may never return if the process is terminated by some signal in the 
meantime. Incidentally, it is a gross error to call sleep in a routine called at interrupt time, 
since the process which is running is almost certainly not the process which should go to sleep. 
Likewise, none of the variables in the user area “u.” should be touched, let alone changed, by 
an interrupt routine. 

If a device driver wishes to wait for some event for which it is inconvenient or impossible 
to supply a wakeup. (for example, a device going on-line, which does not generally cause an 
interrupt), the call sleep(<klboit, priority) may be given. Lboit is an external cell whose address is 
awakened once every 4 seconds by the dock interrupt routine. 

The routines spl4( ), spl5( ). spi6( ), spt7( ) are available to set the processor priority level 
as indicated to avoid inconvenient interrupts from the device. 

If a device needs to know about real-time intervals, then timeout(func, arg, interval) will be 
useful. This routine arranges that after interval sixtieths of a second, the func will be called with 
arg as argument, in the style (*func)(arg). Timeouts are used, for example, to provide real¬ 
time delays after function characters like new-line and tab in typewriter output, and to ter¬ 
minate an attempt to read the 201 Dataphone dp if there is no response within a spedfied 
number of seconds. Notice that the number of sixtieths of a second is limited to 32767, since 
it must appear to be positive, and that only a bounded number of timeouts can be going on at 
once. Also, the spedfied June is called at clock-interrupt time, so it should conform to the 
requirements of interrupt routines in general. 

The Block-device Interface 

Handling of block devices is mediated by a collection of routines that manage a set of 
buffers containing the images of blocks of data on the various devices. The most important 
purpose of these routines is to assure that several processes that access the same block of the 
same device in multiprogrammed fashion maintain a consistent view of the data in the block. 
A secondary but still important purpose is to increase the effidency of the system by keeping 
in-core copies of blocks that are being accessed frequently. The main data base for this 
mechanism is the table of buffers buf. Each buffer header contains a pair of pointers (bJon*, 
bjack) which maintain a doubly-linked list of the buffers associated with a particular block 
device, and a pair of pointers (avJorw, avjack) which generally maintain a doubly-linked list 
of blocks which are “free,” that is, eligible to be reallocated for another transaction. Buffers 
that have I/O in progress or are busy for other purposes do not appear in this list. The buffer 
header also contains the device and block number to which the buffer refers, and a pointer to 
the actual storage, associated with the buffer. There is a word count which is the negative of the 
number of words to be transferred to or from the buffer, there is also an error byte and a 
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residual word count used to communicate information from an I/O routine to its caller. 
Finally, there is a flag word with bits indicating the status of the buffer. These flags will be dis¬ 
cussed below. 

Seven routines constitute the most important part of the interface with the rest of the sys¬ 
tem. Given a device and block number, both bread and getbik return a pointer to a buffer 
hfn d- T for the block; the difference is that bread is guaranteed to return a buffer actually con¬ 
taining the current data for the block, while getbik returns a buffer which contains the data in 
the block only if it is already in core (whether it is or not is indicated by the B^DCNE biv, see 
below). In either case the buffer, and the corresponding device block, is made “busy,” so that 
other processes referring to it are obliged to wait until it becomes free. Getbik is used, for 
example, when a block is about to be totally rewritten, so that its previous contents are not use¬ 
ful; still, no other process can be allowed to refer to the block until the new data is placed into 
it. 

The breada routine is used to implement read-ahead, it is logically similar to bread, but 
ta kes as an additional argument the number of a block (on the same device) to be read asyn¬ 
chronously after the specifically requested block is available. 

Given a pointer to a buffer, the brelse routine makes the buffer again available to other 
processes. It is called, for example, after data has been extracted following a bread. There are 
three subtly-different write routines, all of which take a buffer pointer as argument, and all of 
which logically release the buffer for use by others and place it on the free list. Bwrite puts the 
buffer on the appropriate device queue, waits for the write to be done, and sets the user’s error 
flag if required. Bawrite places the buffer on the device’s queue, but does not wait for comple¬ 
tion, so that errors cannot be reflected directly to the user. Bdwrite does not start any I/O 
operation at all, but merely marks the buffer so that if it happens to be grabbed from the free 
list to contain data from some other block, the data in it will first be written out. 

Bwrite is used when one wants to be sure that I/O takes place correctly, and that errors are 
reflected to the proper user; it is used, for example, when updating i-nodes. Bawrite is useful 
when more overlap is desired (because no wait is required for I/O to finish) but when it is rea¬ 
sonably certain that the write is really required. Bdwrite is used when there is doubt that the 
write is needed at the moment. For example, bdwrite is called when the last byte of a write sys¬ 
tem call fails short of the end of a block, on the assumption that another write will be given 
soon which will re-use the same block. On the other hand, as the-end of a block is passed, 
bawrite is called, since probably the block will not be accessed again soon and one might as well 
start the writing process as soon as possible. 

In any event, notice that the routines getbik end bread dedicate the given block exclusively 
to the use of the caller, and make others wait, while one of brelse, bwrite, bawrite, or bdwrite 
must eventually be called to free the block for use by others. 

As mentioned, each buffer header contains a flag word which indicates the status of the 
buffer. Since they provide one important channel for information between the drivers and the 
block I/O system, it is important to understand these fl a g s. The following names are manifest 
constants which select the associated flag bits. 

. BJIEAD This bit is set when the buffer is handed to the device strategy routine (see below) 
to indicate a read operation. The symbol BAWRITE is defined as 0 and does not 
f frfine a flag ; it is provided as a mnemonic convenience to callers of routines like 
swap which have a separate argument which indicates read or write. 

B_DONE This bit is set to 0 when a block is handed to the the device strategy routine and is 
turned on when the operation completes, whether normally as the result of an error. 
It is also used as part of the return argument of getbik to indicate if 1 that the 
returned buffer actually contains the data in the requested block. 
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B_ERRORThis bit may be set to 1 when B_DONE\s set to indicate that an I/O or other error 
occurred- If it is set the bjerror byte of the buffer header may contain an error code 
if it is non-zero. If bjerror is 0 the nature of the error is not specified. Actually no¬ 
driver at present sets b_error; the latter is provided for a future improvement 
whereby a more detailed error-reporting scheme may be implemented. 

B_BUSY This bit indicates that the buffer header is not on the free list, i.e. is dedicated to 
someone’s exclusive use. The buffer still remains attached to the list of blocks asso¬ 
ciated with its device, however. When getblk (or bread, which calls it) searches the 
buffer list for a given device and finds the requested block with this bit on, it sleeps 
until the bit dears. 

B PHYS This bit is set for raw I/O transactions that need to allocate the Unibus map on an 
11/70. 

B_MA? This bit is set on buffers that have the Unibus map allocated, so that the iodone rou¬ 
tine knows to deallocate the map. 

B_WANTEDThis flag is used in conjunction with the B_3USY bit. Before sleeping as described 
just above, getbik sets this flag. Conversely, when the block is freed and the busy bit 
goes down (in breise) a wakeup is given for the block header whenever BJVANTED 
is on. This strategem avoids the overhead of having to call wakeup every time a 
buffer is freed on. the chance that someone might want it. 

B_AGE This bit may be set on buffers just before releasing them; if it is on, the buffer is 
placed at the head of the free list, rather than at the tail. It is a performance heuris¬ 
tic used when the caller judges that the same block will not soon be used again. 

B_ASYNC This bit is set by bawrite to indicate to the appropriate device driver that the buffer 
should be released when the write has been finished, usuaily at interrupt time. The 
difference between bwrite and bawrite is that the former starts I/O, waits until it is 
done, and frees the buffer. The latter merely sets this bit and starts I/O. The bit 
indicates that reise should be called for the buffer on completion. 

B_DELWRIThis bit is set by bdwrite before releasing the buffer. When getbik. while searching 
for a free block, discovers the bit is 1 in a buffer it would otherwise grab, it causes 
the block to be written out before reusing it. 

Block Device Drivers 

The bdevsw table contains the names of the interface routines and that of a table for each 
block device. 

Just as for character devices, block device drivers may supply an open and a dose routine 
called respectively on each open and on the final close of the device. Instead of separate read 
and write routines, each block device driver has a strategy routine which is called with a pointer 
to a buffer header as argument. As discussed, the buffer header contains a read/write flag, the 
core address, the block number, a (negative) word count, and the major and minor device 
number. Tire role of the strategy routine is to carry out the operation as requested by the 
information in the buffer header. When the transaction is complete the BJDONE (and possibly 
the BJERROR) bits should be set. Then if the B_ASYNC bit is set, breise should be called; 
otherwise, wakeup. In cases where the device is capable, under error-free operation, of 
transferring fewer words than requested, the device’s word-count register should be placed in 
the residual count slot of the buffer header, otherwise, the residual count should be set to 0. 
This particular mechanism is really for the benefit of the magtape driver; when reading this 
device records shorter than requested are quite normal, and the user should be told the actual 
length of the record. 

Although the most usual argument to the strategy routines is a genuine buffer header 
allocated as discussed above, ail that is actually required is that the argument be a pointer to a 
place containing the appropriate information. For example the swap routine, which manages 
movement of core images to and from the swapping device, uses the strategy routine for this 
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device. Care has to be taken that no extraneous bits get turned on in the flag word. 

The device’s table specified by bdevsw has a byte to contain an active flag and an error 
count, a pair of links which constitute the head of the chain of buffers for the device (bJon*, 
bjback), and a first and last pointer for a device queue. Of these things, all are used solely by 
the device driver itself except for the buffer-chain pointers. Typically the flag encodes the state 
of the device, and is used at a minimum to indicate that the device is currently engaged in 
transferring information and no new command should be issued. The error count is useful for 
counting retries when errors occur. The device queue is used to remember stacked requests; in 
the simplest case it may be maintained as a first-in first-out list. Since buffers which have been 
handed over to the strategy routines are never on the list of free buffers, the pointers in the 
buffer which maintain the free list (a*Jon*, av_back) are also used to contain the pointers 
which maintain the device queues. 

A couple of routines are provided which are useful to block device drivers, iodone(bp) 
arranges that the buffer to which bp points be released or awakened, as appropriate, when the 
strategy module has finished with the buffer, either normally or after an error. (In the latter 
case the B_ERROR bit has presumably been set.) 

The routine geterror(bp) can be used to examine the error bit in a buffer header and 
arrange that any error indication found therein is reflected to the user. It may be called only in 
the non-interrupt part of a driver when I/O has completed (B_DONE has been set). 

Raw Block-device I/O 

A scheme has been set up whereby block device drivers may provide the ability to 
transfer information directly between the user’s core image and the device without the use of 
buffers and in blocks as large as the caller requests. The method involves setting up a 
character-type special file corresponding to the raw device and providing read and write routines 
which set up what is usually a private, non-shared buffer header with the appropriate informa¬ 
tion and call the device’s strategy roudne. If desired, separate open and dose rourines may be 
provided but this is usually unnecessary. A special-function roudne might come in handy, 
especially for magtape. 

A great deal of work has to be done to generate the “appropriate informadon” to put in 
the argument buffer for the strategy module; the worst part is to map relocated user addresses 
to physical addresses. Most of this work is done by physiocrat, bp, dev, rw) whose arguments 
are the name of the strategy routine strat, the buffer pointer bp, the device number dev, and a 
read-write flag rw whose value is either BJREAD or B_ WRITE. Physio makes sure that the 
user’s base address and count are even (because most devices work in words) and that the core 
area affected is contiguous in physical space; it delays until the buffer is not busy, and makes it 
busy while the operation is in progress; and it sets up user error return information. 
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1. Getting started 

This document provides a quick introduction to vi. (Pronounced vee-eye.) You should be 
running vi on a file you are familiar with while you are reading this, The first part of this docu¬ 
ment (sections 1 through 5) describes the basics of using vi. Some topics of special interest are 
presented in section 6, and some nitty-gritty details of how the editor functions are saved for 
section 7 to avoid cluttering the presentation here. 

There is also a short appendix here, which gives for each character the special meanings 
which this character has in vi. Attached to this document should be a quick reference card. 
This card summarizes the commands of vi in a very compact format. You should have the card 
handy while you are learning vi. 

1.1. Specifying terminal type 

Before you can start vi you must tell the system what kind of terminal you are using. 
Here is a (necessarily incomplete) list of terminal type codes. If your terminal does not appear 
here, you should consult with one of the staff members on your system to find out the code for 
your terminal. If your terminal does not have a code, one can be assigned and a description for 
the terminal can be created. 


Code Full name 


Type 


2621 Hewlett-Packard 2621A/P 

•2645 Hewlett-Packard 264x 

act4 Microterm ACT-FV 

act5 Microterm ACT-V 

adm3a Lear Siegler ADM-3a 

adm31 Lear Siegler ADM-31 

clOO Human Design Concept 100 

dm1520 Datamedia 1520 

dm2500 Datamedia 2500 

dm3025 Datamedia 3025 

fox Perkin-Elmer Fox 

hi 500 Hazeltine 1500 

h 19 Heathkit hi9 

ilOO infoton 100 

mime Imitating a smart act4 


Intelligent 

Intelligent 

Intelligent 

Intelligent 


Intelligent 

Intelligent 

Dumb 


Intelligent 

Intelligent 

Dumb 


Intelligent 

Intelligent 

Dumb 


Dumb 

Dumb 
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11061 Teleray -1061 Intelligent 

vt52 Dec VT-52 Dumb 

Suppose for example that you have a Hewlett-Packard HP2621A terminal. The code used 
by the system for this terminal is ‘2621’. In this case you can use one of the following com¬ 
mands to tell the system the type of your terminal: 

% setenv TERM 2621 

This command works with the shell csh on both version 6 and 7 systems. If you are using the 
standard version 7 shell then you should give the commands 

S TERM=2621 
S export TERM 

If you want to arrange to have your terminal type set up automatically when you log in, 
you can use the tset program. If you dial in on a mime, but often use hardwired ports, a typical 
line for your .login file (if you use csh) would be 

setenv TERM ’tset-d mime* 

or for your .profile file (if you use sh) 

TERM='tset-d mime* 

Tset knows which terminals are hardwired to each port and needs only to be told that when you 
dial in you are probably on a mime. Tset is usually used to change the erase and kill characters, 
too. 

1.2. Editing a file 

After telling the system which kind of terminal you have, you should make a copy of a 
file you are familiar with, and run vi on this file, giving the command 

% vi name 

replacing name with the name of the copy file you just created. The screen should clear and the 
text of your file should appear on the screen. If something else happens refer to the footnote.* 

1.3. The editor’s copy: the buffer 

The editor does not directly modify the file which you are editing. Rather, the editor 
makes a copy of this file, in a place called the buffer, and remembers the file’s name. You do 
not affect the contents of the file unless and until you write the changes you make back into the 
original file. 


X If you gave the system an incorrect terminal type code then the editor may have just made a mess out of 
your screen. This happens when it sends control codes for one kind of terminal to some other kind of termi¬ 
nal. In this case hit the keys :q (coion and the q key) and then hit the return key. This should get you back 
to the command level interpreter. Figure out what you did wrong (ask someone else if necessary) and try 
again. 

Another thing which can go wrong is that you typed the wrong file name and the editor just printed an 
error diagnostic. In this case you should follow the above procedure for getting out of the editor* and try 
again this time spelling the file name correctly. 

If the editor doesn’t seem to respond to the commands which you type here, try sending an interrupt to it 
by hitting the del or rub key on your terminal, and then hitting the :q command again followed by a carriage 
return. 
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1.4. Notationai conventions 

In our examples, input which must be typed as is will be presented in -bold face. Tex: 
which should be replaced with appropriate input will be given in italics. We will represent spe¬ 
cial characters in SMALL CAPITALS. 

1.5. Arrow keys 

The editor command set is independent of the terminal you are using. On most terminals 
with cursor positioning keys, these keys will also work within the editor. If you don’t have cur¬ 
sor positioning keys, or even if you do, you can use the h j k and 1 keys as cursor positioning 
keys (these are labelled with arrows on an adm3a). * * 

(Particular note for the HP2621: on this terminal the function keys must be shifted (ick) 
to send to the machine, otherwise they only act locally. Unshifted use will leave the cursor 
positioned incorrectly.) 

1.6. Special characters: ESC, CR and DEL 

Several of these special characters are very important, so be sure to find them right now. 
Look on your keyboard for a key labelled ESC or ALT. It should be near the upper left comer of 
your terminal. Try hitting this key a few times. The editor will ring the bell to indicate that it 
is in a quiescent state.* Partially formed commands are cancelled by ESC, and when you insert 
text in the file you end the text insertion with ESC. This key is a fairly harmless one to hit, so 
you can just hit it if you don’t know what is going on until the editor rings the bell. 

The CR or RETURN key is important because it is used to terminate certain commands. It 
is usually at the right side of the keyboard, and is the same command used at the end of each 
shell command. 

Another very useful key is the DEL or RUB key, which generates an interrupt, telling the 
editor to stop what it is doing. It is a forceful way of making the editor listen to you, or to 
return it to the quiescent state if you don’t know or don’t like what is going on. Try hitting the 
7’ key on your terminal. This key is used when you want to specify a string to be searched for. 
The cursor should now be positioned at the bottom line of the terminal after a 7’ printed as a 
prompt. You can get the cursor back to the current position by hitting the DEL or RUB key; try 
this now.* From now on we will simply refer to hitting the DEL or RUB key as “sending an 
interrupt. ”** 

The editor often echoes your commands on the last line of the terminal. If the cursor is 
on the first position of this last line, then the editor is performing a computation, such as com¬ 
puting a new position in the file after a search or running a command to reformat part of the 
buffer. When this is happening you can stop the editor by sending an interrupt. 

1.7. Getting out of the editor 

After you have worked with this introduction for a while, and you wish to do something 
else, you can give the command ZZ to the editor. This will write the contents of the editor’s 
buffer back into the file you are editing, if you made any changes, and then quit from the edi¬ 
tor. You can also end an editor session by giving the command :qlCR;t this is a dangerous but 
occasionally essential command which ends the editor session and discards all your changes. 
You need to know about this command in case you change the editor’s copy of a file you wish 

• As we will see later, h moves back to the left (like control-h which is a backspace), j moves down (in the 
same column), k moves up (in the same column), and / moves to the right. 

t On smart terminals where it is possible, the editor will quietly flash the screen rather than ringing the bell. 

* Backspacing over the 7’ will also cancel the search. 

“ On some, systems, this imerruptibility comes at a price: you cannot type ahead when the editor is comput¬ 
ing with the cursor on the bottom line. 

t All commands which read from the last display line can also be terminated with a esc as well as an cit. 
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only to look at. Be very careful not to give this command when you really want to save- tne 
changes you have made. 

'1. Moving around in the fiie 

2.1. Scrolling and paging 

The editor has a number of commands for moving around in the file. The most useful of 
these is generated by hitting the control and D keys at the same time, a control-D or '*D\ We 
will use this two character notation for referring to these control keys from now on. You may 
have a key labelled **’ on your terminal. This key will be represented as ‘f’ in this document; 
**’ is exclusively used as part of the ‘*x’ notation for control characters.t 

As you know now if you tried hitting *D, this command scrolls down in the file. The D 
thus stands for down. Many editor commands are mnemonic and this makes them much easier 
to remember. For instance the command to scroll up is "U. Many dumb terminals can’t scroll 
up at all, in which case hitting ‘U dears the screen and refreshes it with a line which is farther 
back in the file at the top. 

If you want to see more of the file below where you are, you can hit *E to expose one 
more line at the bottom of the screen, leaving the cursor where it is. tt The command ‘Y 
(which is hopelessly non-mnemonic, but next to ‘U on the keyboard) exposes one more line at 
the top of the screen. 

There are other ways to move around in the file; the keys *F and ‘B t move forward and 
backward a page, keeping a couple of lines of continuity between screens so that it is possible to 
read through a file using these rather than *D and "U if you wish. 

Notice the difference between scrolling and paging. If you are trying to read the text in a 
file, hitting *F to move forward a page will leave you only a little context to look back at. 
Scrolling on the other hand leaves more context, and happens more smoothly. You can con¬ 
tinue to read the text as scrolling is taking place. 

2.2. Searching, goto, and previous context 

■ Another way to position yourself in the file is by giving the editor a string to search for. 
Type the character / followed by a string of characters terminated by CR. The editor will posi¬ 
tion the cursor at the next occurrence of this string. Try hitting n to then go to the next 
occurrence of this string. The character ? will search backwards from where you are, and is 
otherwise like /.f 

If the search string you give the editor is not present in the file the editor will print a diag¬ 
nostic on the last line of the screen, and the cursor will be returned to its initial position. 

If you wish the search to match only at the beginning of a line, begin the search string 
with an t. To match only at the end of a line, end the search string with a S. Thus /fsearchCR 
will search for the word 'search’ at the beginning of a line, and /lastSCR searches for the word 
‘last’ at the end of a line." 


t If you don’t have a key on your terminal then there is probably a key labelled T; in any case these 
characters are one and the same. . 

« Version 3 only. 

t Not available in all v2 editors due to memory constraints. 

t These searches will normally wrap around the end of the file, and thus find the string even if it is not on a 
line in the direction you search provided it is anywhere else in the file. You can disable this wraparound in 
scans by giving the command :se nowrapscancR. or more briefly :se nowsCR. 

‘Actually, the siring you give to search for here can be a regular expression in the sense of the editors ex( 1) 
and ed{\). If you don’t wish to leant about this yet. you can disable this more general facility by doing 
:se nomagiccR: by putting this command in EXIN1T in your environment, you can have this always be in 
effect (more about EXIN IT later.) 





The command G, when preceded by a number will position the cursor at that line in the 
file. Thus 1G will move the cursor to the first line of the file. If you give G no count, then it 
moves to the end of the file. 

If you are near the end of the file, and the last line is.not at the bottom of the screen, the 
editor will place only the character on each remaining line. This indicates that the last line 
in the file is on the screen; that is, the lines are past the end of the file. 

You can find out the state of the file you are editing by typing a *G. The editor will show 
you the name of the file you are editing, the number of the current line, the number of lines in 
the buffer, and the percentage of the way through the buffer which you are. Try doing this 
now, and remember the number of the line you are on. Give a G command to get to the end 
and then another G command to get back where you were. 

You can also get back to a previous position by using the command ” (two back quotes). 
This is often more convenient than G because it requires no advance preparation. Try giving a 
G or a search with / or ? and then a ” to get back to where you were. If you accidentally hit n 
or any command which moves you far away from a context of interest, you can quickly get 
back by hitting ". 

2.3, Moving around on the screen 

Now try just moving the cursor around on the screen. If your terminal has arrow keys (4 
or 5 keys with arrows going in each direction) try them and convince yourself that they work. 
(On certain terminals using v2 editors, they won’t.) If you don’t have working arrow keys, you 
can always use h, j, k, and 1. Experienced users of w prefer these keys to arrow keys, because 
they are usually right underneath their fingers. 

Hit the + key. Each time you do, notice that the cursor advances to the next line in the 
file, at the first non-white position on the line. The — key is like + but goes the other way. 

These are very common keys for moving up and down lines in the file. Notice that if you 
go off the bottom or top with these keys then the screen will scroll down (and up if possible) to 
bring a line at a time into view. The return key has the same effect as the + key. 

Vi also has commands to take you to the top, middle and bottom of the screen. H will 
take you to the top (home) line on the screen. Try preceding it with a number as in 3H. This 
will take you to the third line on the screen. Many vi commands take preceding numbers and 
do interesting things with them. Try M, which takes you to the middle line on the screen, and 
L, which takes you to the last line on the screen. L also takes counts, thus 5L will take you to 
the fifth line from the bottom. 

2.4. Moving within a line 

Now try picking a word on some line on the screen, not the first word on the line, move 
the cursor using RETURN and — to be on the line where the word is. Try hitting the w key. 
This will advance the cursor to the next word on the line. Try hitting the b key to back up 
words in the line. Also try the e key which advances you to the end of the current word rather 
than to the beginning of the next word. Also try SPACE (the space bar) which moves right one 
character and the BS (backspace or *H) key which moves left one character. The key h works 
as *H does and is useful if you don’t have a BS key. (Also, as noted just above, 1 will move to 
the right.) 

If the line had punctuation in it you may have noticed that that the w and b keys stopped 
at each group of punctuation. You can also go back and forwards words without stopping at 
punctuation by using W and B rather than the lower case equivalents. Think of these as bigger 
words. Try these on a few lines with punctuation to see how they differ from the lower case w 
and b. 

The word keys wrap around the end of line, rather than stopping at the end. Try moving 
to a word on a line below where you are by repeatedly hitting w. 





2.5. Summary 
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SPACE 

‘B 

‘D 

*E 

*F 

*G 

*H 

*N 

*P 

*IJ 

*Y 

+ 

/ 

•> 

B 

G 

H 

M 

L 

W 

b 

e 

n 

w 


advance the cursor one position 

backwards to previous - page 

scrolls down in the file 

exposes another line at the bottom (v3) 

forward to next page 

tell what is going on 

backspace the cursor 

next line, same column 

previous line, same column 

scrolls up in the file 

exposes another line at the top (v3) 

next line, at the beginning 

previous line, at the beginning 

scan for a following string forwards 

scan backwards 

back a word, ignoring punctuation 
go to specified line, last default 
home screen line 
middle screen line 
last screen line 

forward a word, ignoring punctuation 

back a word 

end of current word 

scan for next instance of / or ? pattern 

word after this word 



2.6. View $ 

If you want to use the editor to look at a file, rather than to make changes, invoke it as 
view instead of vi. This will set the readonly option which will prevent you from accidently 
overwriting the file. 

3. Making simple changes 

3.1. Inserting 

One of the most useful commands is the i (insert) command. After you type i, every¬ 
thing you type until you hit esc is inserted into the file. Try this now; position yourself to 
some word in the file and try inserting text before this word. If you are on an dumb terminal it 
will seem, for a minute, that some of the characters in your line have been overwritten, but 
they will reappear when you hit ESC. 

Now try finding a word which can, but does not, end in an 's’. Position yourself at this 
word and type e (move to end of word), then a for append and then ‘sESC’ to terminate the 
textual insert. This sequence of commands can be used to easily pluralize a word. 

Try inserting and appending a few times to make sure you understand how this works; i 
placing text to the left of the cursor, a to the right. 

It is often the case that you want to add new lines to the file you are editing, before or 

after some specific line in the file. Find a line where this makes sense and then give the com¬ 
mand o to create a new line after the line you are on, or the command O to create a new line 

before the line you are on. After you create a new line in this way, text you type up to an ESC 


* Not available in all v2 editors due to memory constraints. 








is'inserted on the newline. 

Many related editor commands are invoked by the same letter key and differ only in that 
one is .given by a lower case key and the other is .given by an upper case key. In these cases, 
the uppeT case key often differs from the lower case key in its sense of direction, with -the 
upper case key working backward and/or up, while the lower case key moves forward and/or 
down. 

Whenever you are typing in text, you can give many lines of input or just a few charac¬ 
ters. To type in more than one line of text, hit a RETURN at the middle of your input. A new 
line will be created for text, and you can continue to type. If you are on a slow and dumb ter¬ 
minal the editor may choose to wait to redraw the tail of the screen, and will let you type over 
the existing screen lines. This avoids the lengthy delay which would occur if the editor 
attempted to keep the tail of the screen always up to date. The tail of the screen will be fixed 
up, and the missing lines will reappear, when you hit ESC. 

While you are inserting new text, you can use the characters you normally use at the sys¬ 
tem command level (usually ‘H or #) to backspace over the last character which you typed, 
and the character which you use to kill input lines (usually @, 'X, or *U) to erase the input 
you have typed on the current line.t The character 'W will erase a whole word and leave you 
after the space after the previous word; it is useful for quickly backing up in an insert. 

Notice that when you backspace during an insertion the characters you backspace over are 
not erased; the cursor moves backwards, and the characters remain on the display. This is 
often useful if you are planning to type in something similar. In any case the characters disap¬ 
pear when when you hit esc; if you want to get rid of them immediately, hit an ESC and then a 
again. 

Notice also that you can’t erase characters which you didn’t insert, and that you can’t 
backspace around the end of a line. If you need to back up to the previous line to make a 
correction, just hit ESC and move the cursor back to the previous line. After making the 
correction you can return to where you were and use the insert or append command again. 

3.2. Making small corrections 

You can make small corrections in existing text quite easily. Fmd a single character 
which is wrong or just pick any character. Use the arrow keys to find the character, or get near 
the character with the word motion keys and then either backspace (hit the BS key or H or 
even just h) or space (using the space bar) until the cursor is on the character which is wrong. 
If the character is not needed then hit the x key; this deletes the character from the file. It is 
analogous to the way you x out characters when you make mistakes on a typewriter (except it’s 
not as messy). 

If the character is incorrect, you can replace it with the correct character by giving the 
command rc, where c is replaced by the correct character. Finally if the character which is 
incorrect should be replaced by more than one character, give the command s which substitutes 
a string of characters, ending with ESC, for it. If there are a small number of characters which 
are wrong you can precede s with a count of the number of characters to be replaced. Counts 
are also useful with x to specify the number of characters to be deleted. 

3.3. More corrections: operators 

You already know almost enough to make changes at a higher level. All you need to 
know now is that the d key acts as a delete operator. Try the command dw to delete a word. 
Try hitting . a few times. Notice that this repeats the effect of the dw. The command . repeats 
the last command which made a change. You can remember it by analogy with an ellipsis '... . 


t In fan, the character *H (backspace) always works to erase the last input charaner here, regardless of what 
your erase character is. 






Now try db. This deletes a word backwards, namely the preceding word. Try dSPACE. 
This deletes a single character, and is equivalent to the x command. 

Another very useful operator is c or change. The command, cw thus changes the text of a 
single word. You follow it by the replacement text ending with an ESC. Find a word which you 
can change to another, and try this now. Notice that the end of the text to be changed was 
marked with the character 'S’ so that you can see this as you are typing in the new material. 

3.4. Operating on lines 

It is often the case that you want to operate on lines. Find a line which you want to 
delete, and type dd, the d operator twice. This will delete the line. If you are on a dumb ter¬ 
minal, the editor may just erase the line on the screen, replacing it with a line with only an @ 
on it. This line does not correspond to any line in your file, but only acts as a place holder. It 
helps to avoid a lengthy redraw of the rest of the screen which would be necessary to close up 
the hole created by the deletion on a terminal without a delete line capability. 

Try repeating the c operator twice; this will change a whole line, erasing its previous con¬ 
tents and replacing them with text you type up to an ESC.t 

You can delete or change more than one line by preceding the dd or cc with a count, i.e. 
5dd deletes 5 lines. You ,can also give a command like dL to delete all the lines up to and 
including the last line on the screen, or d3L to delete through the third from the bottom line. 
Try some commands like this now.* * Notice that the editor lets you know when you change a 
large number of lines so that you can see the extent of the change. The editor will also always 
tell you when a change you make affects text which you cannot see. 

3.5. Undoing 

Now suppose that the last change which you made was incorrect; you could use the insert, 
delete and append commands to put the correct material back. However, since it is often the 
case that we regret a change or make a change incorrectly, the editor provides a u (undo) com¬ 
mand to reverse the last change which you made. Try this a few times, and give it twice in a 
row to notice that an u also undoes a u. 

The undo command lets you reverse only a single change. After you make a number of 
changes to a line, you may decide that you would rather have the original state of the line back. 
The U command restores the current line to the state before you started changing it. 

You can recover text which you delete, even if undo will not bring it back; see the section 
on recovering lost text below. 


advance the cursor one position 
backspace the cursor 
erase a word during an insert 

your erase (usually *H or #), erases a character during an insert 
your kill (usually <®, *X, or *U), kills the insert on this line 
repeats the changing command 
opens and inputs new lines, above the current 
undoes the changes you made to the current line 
appends text after the cursor 
changes the object you specify to the following text 

t The command S is a convenient synonym for for cc, by analogy with s. Think of S as a substitute on 
lines, while s is a substitute on characters. 

* One subtle point here involves using the / search after a d. This will normally delete characters from the 
current position to the point of the match. If what is desired is to delete whole lines including the two points, 
give the pattern as /pat/-H). a line address. 


3.6. Suramar; 
SPACE 

erase 

kill 


O 

u 

a 

c 





o 

u 


d 

i 


deletes the object you specify 

inserts text before the cursor 

opens and inputs new lines, ■below the current 

undoes the last change 


4. Moving about; rearranging and duplicating text 

4.1. Low level character motions 

Now move the cursor to a line where there is a punctuation or a bracketing character such 
as a parenthesis or a comma or period. Try the command fx where x is this character. This 
command finds the next x character to the right of the cursor in the current line. Try then hit¬ 
ting a which finds the next instance of the same character. By using the f command and then 
a sequence of ;’s you can often get to a particular place in a line much faster than with a 
sequence of word motions or spaces. There is also a F command, which is like f, but searches 
backward. The ; command repeats F also. 

When you are operating on the text in a line it is often desirable to deal with the charac¬ 
ters up to, but not including, the first instance of a character. Try dfx for some x now and 
notice that the x character is deleted. Undo this with u and then try dtx; the t here stands for 
to, i.e. delete up to the next x, but not the x The command T is the reverse of t. 

When working with the text of a single line, an f moves the cursor to the first non-white 
position on the line, and a S moves it to the end of the line. Thus Sa will append new text at 
the end of the current line. 

Your file may have tab (‘I) characters in it. These characters are represented as a number 
of spaces expanding to a tab stop, where tab stops are every 8 positions.* When the cursor is at 
a tab, it sits on the last of the several spaces which represent that tab. Try moving the cursor 
back and forth over tabs so you understand how this works. 

On rare occasions, your file may have nonprinting characters in it. These characters are 
displayed in the same way they are represented in this document, that is with a two character 
code, the first character of which is ‘*\ On the screen non-printing characters resemble a 
character adjacent to another, but spacing or backspacing over the character will reveal that the 
two characters are, like the spaces representing a tab character, a single character. 

The editor sometimes discards control characters, depending on the character and the set¬ 
ting of the beautify option, if you attempt to insert them in your file. You can get a control 
character in the file by beginning an insert and then typing a ‘V before the control character. 
The ‘V quotes the following character, causing it to be inserted directly into the file. 

4.2. Higher level text objects 

In working with a document it is often advantageous to work in terms of sentences, para¬ 
graphs, and sections. The operations ( and ) move to the beginning of the previous and next 
sentences respectively. Thus the command d) will delete the rest of the current sentence; like¬ 
wise d( will delete the previous sentence if you are at the beginning of the current sentence, or 
the current sentence up to where you are if you are not at the beginning of the current sen¬ 
tence. 

A sentence is defined to end at a V, *!* or *?’ which is followed by either the end of a 
line, or by two spaces. Any number of closing ‘)\ T, and characters may appear after 
the or *?’ before the spaces or end of line. 

The operations { and } move over paragraphs and the operations H and ]] move over sec¬ 
tions.! 

• This is settable by a command of the form :se ts where x is 4 to set tabstops every four columns. 

This has effect on the screen representation within the editor. 

t The II and li operations require the operation character to be doubled because they can move the cursor far 
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A paragraph begins after each empty line, and also at each of a set of paragraph macros, 
specified by the pairs of characters in the definition of the string valued option paragraphs. The 
default setting for this option defines the paragraph macros of the —ms and —mm macro pack¬ 
ages, i.e. the ‘.IP’, \LP\ \PP’ and '.QP\ \P’ and ‘.LI’ macros.* Each paragraph boundary is 
also a sentence boundary. The sentence and paragraph commands can be given counts to 
operate over groups of sentences and paragraphs. 

Sections in the editor begin after each macro in the sections option, normally ‘.NH\ '.SH\ 
\H’ and ‘.HU’, and each line with a formfeed ‘L in the first column. Section boundaries are 
always line and paragraph boundaries also. 

Try experimenting with the sentence and paragraph commands until you are sure how 
they work. If you have a large document, try looking through it using the section commands. 
The section commands interpret a preceding count as a different window size in which to 
redraw the screen at the new location, and this window size is the base size for newly drawn 
windows until another size is specified. This is very useful if you are on a slow terminal and 
are looking for a particular section-. You can give the first section command a small count to 
then see each successive section heading in a small window. 

4.3. Rearranging and duplicating text 

The editor has a single unnamed buffer where the last deleted or changed away text is 
saved, and a set of named buffers a—z which you can use to save copies of text and to move 
text around in your file and between files. 

The operator y yanks a copy of the object which follows into the unnamed buffer. If pre¬ 
ceded by a buffer name, "xy, where x here is replaced by a letter a—z, it places the text in the 
named buffer. The text can then be put back in the file with the commands p and P; p puts 
the text after or below the cursor, while P puts the text before or above the cursor. 

If the text which you yank forms a part of a line, or is an object such as a sentence which 
partially spans more than one line, then when you put the text back, it will be placed after the 
cursor (or before if you use P). If the yanked text forms whole lines, they will be put back as 
whole lines, without changing the current line. In this case, the put acts much like a o or 0 
command. 

Try the command YP. This makes a copy of the current line and leaves you on this copy, 
which is placed before the current line. The command Y is a convenient abbreviation for yy. 
The command Yp will also make a copy of the current line, and place it after the current line. 
You can give Y a count of lines to yank, and thus duplicate several lines; try 3YP. 

To move text within the buffer, you need to delete it in one place, and put it back in 
another. You can precede a delete operation by the name of a buffer in which the text is to be 
stored as in "a5dd deleting 5 lines into the named buffer a. You can then move the cursor to 
the eventual resting place of the these lines and do a "ap or "aP to put them back. In fact, you 
can switch and edit another file before you put the lines back, by giving a command of the form 
:e name CR where name is the name of the other file you want to edit. You will have to write 
back the contents of the current editor buffer (or discard them) if you have made changes 
before the editor will let you switch to the other file. An ordinary delete command saves the 
text in the unnamed buffer, so that an ordinary put can move it elsewhere. However, the 
unnamed buffer is lost when you change files, so to move text from one file to another you 
should use an unnamed buffer. 


from where ii currently is. While it is easy to get back with the command ”, these commands would still be 
frustrating if they were easy to hit accidentally. 

t You can easily change or extend this set of macros by assigning a different string to the paragraphs option 
in your EX1NIT. See section 6.2 for details. The ‘.bp’ directive is also considered to start a paragraph. 
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4.4. Sunynary. 


. 1 

.first non-white on line 

s 

end of line 

) 

forward sentence 

) 

forward paragraph 

11 

forward section 

( 

backward sentence 

( 

backward paragraph 

II 

backward section 

ix 

find x forward in line 

P 

put text back, after cursor or below current line 

y 

yank operator, for copies and moves 

tx 

up to x forward, for operators 

Yx 

f backward in line 

P 

put text back, before cursor or above current line 

Tx 

t backward in line 

5. High level 

commands 

5.1. Writing, 

quitting, editing new files 


So far we have seen how to enter vi and to write out our file using either ZZ or :wCR. 
The first exits from the editor, (writing if changes were made), the second writes and stays in 
the editor. 

If you have changed the editor’s copy of the file but do not wish to save your changes, 
either because you messed up the file or decided that the changes are not an improvement to 
the file, then you can give the command :q!CR to quit from the editor without writing the 
changes. You can also reedit the same file (starting over) by giving the command :e!CR. These 
commands should be used only rarely, and with caution, as it is not possible to recover the 
changes you have made after you discard them in this manner. 

You can edit a different file without leaving the editor by giving the command :e nameCR. 
If you have not written out your file before you try to do this, then the editor will tell you this, 
and delay editing the other file. You can then give the command :wCR to save your work and 
then the :e nameCR command again, or carefully give the command :e! nameCR, which edits 
the other file discarding the changes you have made to the current file. To have the editor 
automatically save changes, include set autowrite in your EXINIT, and use :n instead of :e. 

5.2. Escaping to a shell 

You can get to a shell to execute a single command by giving a vi command of the form 
:lcmdCR. The system will run the single command cmd and when the command finishes, the 
editor will ask you to hit a RETURN to continue. When you have finished looking at the output 
on the screen, you should hit RETURN and the editor will clear the screen and redraw it. You 
can then continue editing. You can also give another : command when it asks you for a 
RETURN; in this case the screen will not be redrawn. 

If you wish to execute more than one command in the shell, then you can give the com¬ 
mand :shCR. This will give you a new shell, and when you finish with the shell, ending it by 
typing a ‘D, the editor will clear the screen and continue. 

On systems which support it, *Z will suspend the editor and return to the (top level) 
shell. When the editor is resumed, the screen will be redrawn. 
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5.3. Marking and returning 

The command " returned to the previous place after a motion of the cursor by a com¬ 
mand such as /, ? or G. You can also mark lines in the file with single letter tags and return to 
these marks later by naming the tags. Try marking the current line with the command m.t, 
where you should pick some letter for x , say ‘a’. Then move the cursor to a different line (any 
way you like) and hit 'a. The cursor will return to the place which you marked. Marks last 
only until you edit another file. 

When using operators such as d and referring to marked lines, it is often desirable to 
delete whole lines rather than deleting to the exact position in the line marked by m. In this 
case you can use the form 'x rather than 'x Used without an operator, 'xwill move to the first 
non-white character of the marked line; similarly " moves to the first non-white character of 
the line containing the previous context mark 

5.4. Adjusting the screen 

If the screen image is messed up because of a transmission error to your terminal, or 
because some program other than the editor wrote output to your terminal, you can hit a 'L, 
the ascii form-feed character, to cause the screen to be refreshed. 

On a dumb terminal, if there are @ lines in the middle of the screen as a result of line 
deletion, you may get rid of these lines by typing *R to cause the editor to retype the screen, 
closing up these holes. 

Finally, if you wish to place a certain line on the screen at the top middle or bottom of 
the screen, you can position the cursor to that line, and then give a z command. You should 
follow the z command with a return if you want the line to appear at the top of the window, a 
. if you want it at the center, or a — if you want it at the bottom, (z., z-, and z+ are not avail¬ 
able on all v2 editors.) 

6. Special topics 

6.1. Editing on slow terminals 

When you are on a slow terminal, it is important to limit the amount of output which is 
generated to your screen so that you will not suffer long delays, waiting for the screen to be 
refreshed. We have already pointed out how the editor optimizes the updating of the screen 
during insertions on dumb terminals to limit the delays, and how the editor erases lines to @ 
when they are deleted on dumb terminals. 

The use of the slow terminal insertion mode is controlled by the slowopen option. You 
can force the editor to use this mode even on faster terminals by giving the command :se 
slowCR. If your system is sluggish this helps lessen the amount of output coming to your ter¬ 
minal. You can disable this option by :se noslowCR. 

The editor can simulate an intelligent terminal on a dumb one. Try giving the command 
:se redrawCR. This simulation generates a great deal of output and is generally tolerable only 
on lightly loaded systems and fast terminals. You can disable this by giving the command 
:se noredrawCR. 

The editor also makes editing more pleasant at low speed by starting editing in a small 
window, and letting the window expand as you edit. This works particularly well on intelligent 
terminals. The editor can expand the window easily when you insert in the middle of the 
screen on these terminals. If possible, try the editor on an intelligent terminal to see how this 
works. 

You can control the size of the window which is redrawn each time the screen is cleared 
by giving window sizes as argument to the commands which cause large screen motions; 

: / ? II 11 * ' 

Thus if you are searching for a particular instance of a common string in a file you can precede 
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the first search command by a small number, say 3, and the editor will draw three Tine wmaows 
around each instance of the string which it locates. 

You. can easily expand or contract the window, placing the current line as .you choose, by- 
giving a number on a 2 command, after the z and before the following "RETURN, . or —. Thus 
the command z5. redraws the screen with the current line in the center of a five line window. f 

If the editor is redrawing or otherwise updating large portions of the display, you can 
interrupt this updating by hitting a DEL or rub as usual. If you do this you may partially con¬ 
fuse the editor about what is displayed on the screen. You can still edit the text on the screen 
if you wish; clear up the confusion by hitting a *L; or move or search again, ignoring the 
current state of the display. 

See section 7.8 on open mode for another way to use the vi command set on slow termi¬ 
nals. 

6.2. Options, set, and editor startup files 

The editor has a set of options, some of which have been mentioned above. The most 
useful options are given in the following table. 


Name 

Default 

autoindent 

noai 

autowrite 

noaw 

ignorecase 

noic 

lisp 

nolisp 

list 

nolist 

magic 

nomagic 

number 

nonu 

paragraphs 

para-IPLPPPQPbpP LI 

redraw 

nore 

sections 

sect—NHSHH HU 

shiftwidth 

sw—8 

showmatch 

nosm 

slowopen 

slow 

term 

dumb 


Description _ 

Supply indentation automatically 
Automatic write before :n, :ta, *t, ! 

Ignore case in searching 
( {) ) commands deal with S-expressions 
Tabs print as *1; end of lines marked with S 
The characters . [ and * are special in scans 
Lines are displayed prefixed with line numbers 
Macro names which start paragraphs 
Simulate a smart terminal on a dumb one 
Macro names which start new sections 
Shift distance for <, > and input *D and *T 
Show matching ( or { as ) or } is typed 
Postpone display updates during inserts 
The kind of terminal you are using. 


The options are of three kinds: numeric options, string options, and toggle options. You 
can set numeric and string options by a statement of the form 

set opr= val 

and toggle options can be set or unset by statements of one of the forms 

set opt 
set no opt 

These statements can be placed in your EXINIT in your environment, or given while you are 
running vi by preceding them with a : and following them with a CR. 

You can get a list of all options which you have changed by the command :setCR, or the 
value of a single option by the command :set opt?CR. A list of all possible options and their 
values is generated by :set allCR. Set can be abbreviated se. Multiple options can be placed on 
one line, e.g. :se ai aw nuCR. 

Options set by the set command only last while you stay in the editor. It is common to 
want to have certain options set whenever you use the editor. This can be accomplished by 
creating a list of ex commands! which are to be run every time you start up ex, edit , or vi. A 

t Note that the command Si. has an entirely different effect, placing line 5 in the center of a new window, 
t All commands which start with : are «r commands. 
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typical list includes a set command, and. possibly a few map commands (on v3 editors). Since 
it is advisable to get these commands on one line, they can be separated with the | character, for 
example: 

- set ai aw tersejmap @ ddjmap tf x 

which sets the options autoindent, autowrite, terse, (the set command), makes @ delete a line, 
(the first map), and makes # delete a character, (the second map). (See section 6.9 for a 
description of the map command, which only works in version 3.) This string should be placed 
in the variable EXINIT in your environment. If you use csh, put this line in the file .login in 
your home directory: 

setenv EXINIT 'set ai aw tersejmap <3 ddjmap # x' 

If you use the standard v7 shell, put these lines in the file .profile in your home directory: 

EXINIT* **'set ai aw tersejmap @ ddjmap # x' 
export EXINIT 

On a version 6 system, the concept of environments is not present. In this case, put the line in 
the file .exrc in your home directory. 

set ai aw tersejmap <3 ddjmap # x 

Of course, the particulars of the line would depend on which options you wanted to set. 

6.3. Recovering lost lines 

You might have a serious problem if you delete a number of lines and then regret that 
they were deleted. Despair not, the editor saves the last 9 deleted blocks of text in a set of 

numbered registers 1—9. You can get the /r’th previous deleted text back in your file by the 

command "n p. The " here says that a buffer name is to follow, n is the number of the buffer 
you wish to try (use the number f for now), and p is the put command, which puts text in the 
buffer after the cursor. If this doesn’t bring back the text you wanted, hit u to undo this and 

then . (period) to repeat the put command. In general the . command will repeat the last 

change you made. As a special case, when the last command refers to a numbered text buffer, 
the . command increments the number of the buffer before repeating the command. Thus a 
sequence of the form 

"lpu.u.u. 

will, if repeated long enough, show you all the deleted text which has been saved for you. You 
can omit the u commands here to gather up all this text in the buffer, or stop after any . com¬ 
mand to keep just the then recovered text. The command P can also be used rather than p to 
put the recovered text before rather than after the cursor. 

6.4. Recovering lost files 

If the system crashes, you can recover the work you were doing to within a few changes. 
You will normally receive mail when you next login giving you the name of the file which has 
been saved for you. You should then change to the directory where you were when the system 
crashed and give a command of the form: 

% vi — r name 

replacing name with the name of the file which you were editing. This will recover your work 
to a point near where you left off.f 


* 1° ra r e cases, some of the lines of the file may be lost. The editor will give you the numbers of these lines 
and the text of the lines will be replaced by the string ‘LOST". These lines will almost always be among the 
last few which you changed. You can either choose to discard the changes which you made (if they are easy 

to remake) or to replace the few lost lines by hand. 
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You can get a listing of the files which are saved for you by giving the command: 

% vi —r 

If there is more than one instance of a particular .file saved, the editor gives you the newest 
instance each time you recover it. You can thus get an older saved copy back by first recover¬ 
ing the newer copies. 

For this feature to work, W must be correctly installed by a super user, on your system, 
and the mail program must exist to receive mail. The invocation “ vi -r" will not always list all 
saved files, but they can be recovered even if they are not listed. 

6.5. Continuous text input 

When you are typing in large amounts of text it is convenient to have lines broken near 
the right margin automatically. You can cause this to happen by giving the command :se 
wm^lOCR. This causes all lines to be broken at a space at least 10 columns from the right 
hand edge of the screen.* 

If the editor breaks an input line and you wish to put it back together you can tell it to 
join the lines with J. You can give J a count of the number of lines to be joined as in 3J to 
join 3 lines. The editor supplies white space, if appropriate, at the juncture of the joined lines, 
and leaves the cursor at this white space. You can kill the white space with x if you don’t want 
it. 

6.6. Features for editing programs 

The editor has a number of commands for editing programs. The thing that most distin¬ 
guishes editing of programs from editing of text is the desirability of maintaining an indented 
structure to the body of the program. The editor has a auioinderu facility for helping you gen¬ 
erate correctly indented programs. 

To enable this facility you can give the command :se aiCR. Now try opening a new line 
with o and type some characters on the line after a few tabs. If you now start another line, 
notice that the editor supplies white space at the beginning of the line to line it up with the pre¬ 
vious line. You cannot backspace over this indentation, but you can use ‘D key to backtab 
over the supplied indentation. 

Each time you type *D you back up one position, normally to an 8 column boundary. 
This amount is settable; the editor has an option called shiftwidth which you can set to change 
this value. Try giving the command :se sw=4CR and then experimenting with autoindent 
again. 

For shifting lines in the program left and right, there are operators < and >. These shift 
the lines you specify right or left by one shiftwidth. Try < < and > > which shift one line left 
or right, and <L and >L shifting the rest of the display left and right. 

If you have a complicated expression and wish to see how the parentheses match, put the 
cursor at a left or right parenthesis and hit %. This will show you the matching parenthesis. 
This works also for braces { and ), and brackets [ and ]. 

If you are editing C programs, you can use the 11 and 11 keys to advance or retreat to a 
line starting with a (, i.e. a function declaration at a time. When 11 is used with an operator it 
stops after a line which starts with }; this is sometimes useful with yll. 


• This feature is not available on some v2 editors, in v2 editors where it is available, the break can only oc¬ 
cur to the right of the specified boundary instead of to the left. 
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6.7. Filtering portions of the buffer 

You can run system commands over portions of the buffer using the operator !. You can 
use this to sort lines in the buffer, or to reformat portions of the buffer with a pretty-printer. 
Try typing in a list of random words, one per line and ending them with a blank line. Bacx up 
to the beginning of the list, and then give the command !)sortCR. This says to sort the next 
paragraph of material, and the blank line ends a paragraph. 

6.8. Commands for editing LISPt 

If you are editing a LISP program you should set the option lisp by doing :se lispCR. This 
changes the ( and ) commands to move backward and forward over s-expressions. The { and } 
commands are like ( and ) but don’t stop at atoms. These can be used to skip to the next list, 
or through a comment quickly. 

The autoindent option works differently for LISP, supplying indent to align at the first argu¬ 
ment to the last open list. If there is no such argument then the indent is two spaces more 
than the last level. 

There is another option which is useful for typing in LISP, the showmatch option. Try set¬ 
ting it with :se smCR and then try typing a ‘(’ some words and then a ‘)\ Notice that the cur¬ 
sor shows the position of the *(’ which matches the ')’ briefly. This happens only if the match¬ 
ing ’(’ is on the screen, and the cursor stays there for at most one second. 

The editor also has an operator to realign existing lines as though they had been typed in 
with lisp and autoindent set. This is the =» operator. Try the command =% at the beginning of 
a function. This will realign all the lines of the function declaration. 

When you are editing LISP,, the [( and ]] advance and retreat to lines beginning with a (, 
and are useful for dealing with entire function definitions. 

6.9. Macros* 

Vi has a parameterless macro facility, which lets you set it up so that when you hit a single 
keystroke, the editor will act as though you had hit some longer sequence of keys. You can set 
this up if you find yourself typing the same sequence of commands repeatedly. 

Briefly, there are two flavors of macros: 

a) Ones where you put the macro body in a buffer register, say x. You can then type @x to- 
invoke the macro. The @ may be followed by another @ to repeat the last macro. 

b) You can use the map command from v/ (typically in your EXINIT) with a command of the 
form: 

map Ihs rhsZK 

mapping Ihs into rhs. There are restrictions: Ihs should be one keystroke (either 1 charac¬ 
ter or one function key) since it must be entered within one second (unless notimeout is 
set, in which case you can type it as slowly as you wish, and vi will wait for you to finish it 
before it echoes anything). The Ihs can be no longer than 10 characters, the rhs no longer 
than 100. To get a space, tab or newline into Ihs or rhs you should escape them with a *V. 
(It may be necessary to double the ‘V if the map command is given inside vi, rather than 
in ex.) Spaces and tabs inside the rhs need not be escaped. 

Thus to make the q key write and exit the editor, you can give the command 
map q :wq'V'VCR CR 

which means that whenever you type q, it will be as though you had typed the four characters 
:wqCR. A *V’s is needed because without it the CR would end the : command, rather than 


t The lisp features are not available on some v2 editors due to memory constraints. 
x The macro feature is available only in version 3 editors. 
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becoming part of the map definition. There are two "Vs because From within w, two'*V's must 
be typed to get one. The first CR is part of the rhs , the second terminates the : command. 

Macros can be deleted wilt 

unmap Ihs 

If the Ihs of a macro is “#0” through “#9”, this maps the particular function key instead 
of the 2 character “#” sequence. So that terminals without function keys can access such 
definitions, the form “#x” will mean function key x on all terminals (and need not be typed 
within one second.) The character “#” can be changed by using a macro in the usual way: 

map *V*V“I # 

tp use tab, for example. (This won’t affect the map command, which still uses #, but just the 
invocation from visual mode. 

The undo command reverses an entire macro call as a unit, if it made any changes. 

Placing a ‘P after the word map causes the mapping to apply to input mode, rather than 
command mode. Thus, to arrange for *T to be the same as 4 spaces in input mode, you can 
type: 

map T ‘VbKbb 

where K is a blank. The ‘V is necessary to prevent the blanks from being taken as white space 
between the Ihs and rhs. 

7. Word Abbreviations 44 

A feature similar to macros in input mode is word abbreviation. This allows you to type a 
short word and have it expanded into a longer word or words. The commands are abbreviate 
and runabbreviate (tab and :una) and have the same syntax as map. For example: 

:ab eecs Electrical Engineering and Computer Sciences 

causes the word ‘eecs’ to always be changed into the phrase ‘Electrical Engineering and Com¬ 
puter Sciences’. Word abbreviation is different from macros in that only whole words are 
affected. If ‘eecs’ were typed as part of a larger word, it would be left alone. Also, the partial 
word is echoed as it is typed. There is no need for an abbreviation to be a single keystroke, as 
it should be with a macro. 

7.1. Abbreviations 

The editor has a number of short commands which abbreviate longer commands which we 
have introduced here. You can find these commands easily on the quick reference card. They 
often save a bit of typing and you can leam them as convenient. 

8. Nitty-gritty details 

8.1. Line representation in the display 

The editor folds long logical lines onto many physical lines in the display. Commands 
which advance lines advance logical lines and will skip over all the segments of a line in one 
motion. The command | moves the cursor to a specific column, and may be useful for getting 
near the middle of a long line to split it in half. Try 80| on a line which is more than 80 
columns long.t 

The editor only puts full lines on the display; if there is not enough room on the display 
to fit a logical line, the editor leaves the physical line empty, placing only an @ on the line as a 


« Version 3 only. 

t You can make long lines very easily by using J to join together short lines. 
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place holder. When you delete lines on a dumb terminal, the editor will often just dear the 
lines to @ to save time (rather than rewriting the rest of the screen.) You can always maximize 
the information on the screen by giving the *R command. 

If you wish, you can have the editor place line numbers before each line on the display. 
Give the command :se nuCR to enable this, and the command :se nonuCR to turn it off. You 
can have tabs represented as 'I and the ends of lines indicated with ‘S' by giving the command 
rse listCR; :se nolistCR turns this off. 

Finally, lines consisting of only the character are displayed when the last line in the file 
is in the middle of the screen. These represent physical lines which are past the logical end of 
file. 


3.2. Counts 

Most vr commands will use a preceding count to affect their behavior in some way. The 
following table gives the common ways in which the counts are used: 


new window size 
scroll amount 
line/column number 
repeat effect 


: / ? II 11 ' ' 
*D 'U 
z G | 

most of the rest 


The editor maintains a notion of the current default window size. On terminals which run 
at speeds greater than 1200 baud the editor uses the full terminal screen. On terminals which 
are slower than 1200 baud (most dialup lines are in this group) the editor uses 8 lines as the 
default window size. At 1200 baud the default is 16 lines. 

This size is the size used when the editor clears and refills the screen after a search or 
other motion moves far from the edge of the current window. The commands which take a 
new window size as count all often cause the screen to be redrawn. If you anticipate this, but 
do not need as large a window as you are currently using, you may wish to change the screen 
size by specifying the new size before these commands. In any case, the number of lines used 
on the screen will expand if you move off the top with a — or similar command or off the bot¬ 
tom with a command such as RETURN or *D. The window will revert to the last specified size 
the next time it is cleared and refilled.! 

The scroll commands ‘D and *11 likewise remember the amount of scroll last specified, 
using half the basic window size initially. The simple insert commands use a count to specify a 
repetition of the inserted text. Thus 10a.+—— — — ESC will insert a grid-like string of text. A 
few commands also use a preceding count as a line or column number. 

Except for a few commands which ignore any counts (such as *R), the rest of the editor 
commands use a count to indicate a simple repetition of their effect. Thus 5w advances five 
words on the current line, while 5return advances five lines. A very useful instance of a 
count as a repetition is a count given to the . command, which repeats the last changing com¬ 
mand. If you do dw and then 3., you will delete first one and then three words. You can then 
delete two more words with 2.. 

8.3. More file manipulation commands 

The following table lists the file manipulation commands which you can use when you are 
in W. All of these commands are followed by a CR or ESC. The most basic commands are :w 
and :e. A normal editing session on a single file will end with a ZZ command. If you are edit¬ 
ing for a long period of time you can give :w commands occasionally after major amounts of 
editing, and then finish with a ZZ. When you edit more than one file, you can finish with one 


T Bui not by a "L which just redraws the screen as it is. 
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:w 

write back changes 

rwq 

write and quit 

a 

write fif necessary) and quit tsame as ZZ.. 

:e name 

edit file name 

•p 1 

reedit, discarding changes 

:e + name 

edit, starting at end 

:e +/* 

edit, starting at line n 

:e # 

edit alternate file 

:w name 

write file name 

rw! name 

overwrite file name 

:x,yw name 

write lines x through y to name 

:r name 

read file name into buffer 

:r Vcmd 

read output of cmd into buffer 

:n 

edit next file in argument list 

:n! 

edit next file, discarding changes to current 

:n args 

specify new argument list 

:ta tag 

edit file containing tag tag, at tag 


with a :w and start editing a new file by giving a :e command, or set autowrite and use :n 
<file>. 

If you make changes to the editor’s copy of a file, but do not wish to write them back, 
then you must give an ! after the command you would otherwise use; this forces the editor to 
discard any changes you have made. Use this carefully. 

The :e command can be given a + argument to start at the end of the file, or a +rt argu¬ 
ment to start at line n. In actuality, n may be any editor command not containing a space, use¬ 
fully a scan like +1 pat or + ? pat. In forming new names to the e command, you can use the 
character % which is replaced by the current file name, or the character # which is replaced by 
the alternate file name. The alternate file name is generally the last name you typed other than 
the current file. Thus if you try to do a :e and get a diagnostic that you haven’t written the file, 
you can give a :w command and then a :e # command to redo the previous :e. 

You can write part of the buffer to a file by finding out the lines that bound the range to 
be written using *G, and giving these numbers after the : and before the w, separated by ,’s. 
You can also mark these lines with m and then use an address of the form 'x,'y on the w com¬ 
mand here. 

You can read another file into the buffer after the current line by using the :r command. 
You can similarly read in the output from a command, just use \cmd instead of a file name. 

If you wish to edit a set of files in succession, you can give all the names on the command 
line, and then edit each one in tum using the command :n. It is also possible to respecify the 
list of files to be edited by giving the :n command a list of file names, or a pattern to be 
expanded as you would have given it on the initial vi command. 

If you are editing large programs, you will find the :ta command very useful. It utilizes a 
data base of function names and their locations, which can be created by programs such as 
ctags, to quickly find a function whose name you give. If the :ta command will require the edi¬ 
tor to switch files, then you must :w or abandon any changes before switching. You can repeat 
the :ta command without any arguments to look for the same tag again. (The tag feature is not 
available in some v2 editors.) 

8.4. More about searching for strings 

When you are searching for strings in the file with / and ?, the editor normally places you 
at the next or previous occurrence of the string. If you are using, an operator such as d. c or y, 
then you may well wish to affect lines up to the line before the line containing the pattern. 
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You can give a search of the form / pat/ — n to refer to the nth line before the next line con¬ 
taining pat , or you can use + instead of — to refer to the lines after the one containing pat. If 
you don’t give a line offset, then the editor will affect characters up to the match place, rather 
than whole, lines; thus use “ +0” to affect to the line which matches. 

You can have the editor ignore the case of words in the searches it does by giving the 
command :se icCR. The command :se noicCR turns this off. 

Strings given to searches may actually be regular expressions. If you do not want or need 
this facility, you should 

set nomagic 

in your EXINIT. In this case, only the characters f and S are special in patterns. The character 
\ is also then special (as it is most everywhere in the system), and may be used to get at the an 
extended pattern matching facility. It is also necessary to use a \ before a / in a forward scan 
or a ? in a backward scan, in any case. The following table gives the extended forms when 
magic is set. 

I at beginning of pattern, matches beginning of line 

S at end of pattern, matches end of line 

. matches any character 

\< matches the beginning of a word 

\> matches the end of a word 

[srr] matches any single character in sir 

(frH matches any single character not in str 

[x—y] matches any character between x and y 

* matches any number of the preceding pattern 

If you use nomagic mode, then the . [ and * primitives are given with a preceding \. 

8.5. More about input mode 

There are a number of characters which you can use to make corrections during input 
mode. These are summarized in the following table. 

'H deletes the last input character 

*W deletes the last input word, defined as by b 

erase your erase character, same as *H 

kill your kill character, deletes the input on this line 

\. escapes a following *H and your erase and kill 

ESC ends an insertion 

DEL interrupts an insertion, terminating it abnormally 

CR starts a new line 

*D backtabs over autoindent 

O'D kills all the autoindent 

t'D same as O'D, but restores indent next line 

*V quotes the next non-printing character into the file 

The most usual way of making corrections to input is by typing *H to correct a single 
character, or by typing one or more *W’s to back over incorrect words. If you use # as your 
erase character in the normal system, it will work like 'H. 

Your system kill character, normally *X or ‘U, will erase all the input you have given 
on the current line. In general, you can neither erase input back around a line boundary nor 
can you erase characters which you did not insert with this insertion command. To make 
corrections on the previous line after a new line has been started you can hit esc to end the 
insertion, move over and make the correction, and then return to where you were to continue. 
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The command A which appends at the end of the current line is often useful for continuing. 

If you wish to type in your erase or kill character (say # or @) then you must precede it 
with a \, just as you would do at the normal system command level. A more general way of 
typing non-printing characters into the file is to precede them with a ""V. The ~V echoes as a T 
character on which the cursor rests. This indicates that the editor expects you to type a control 
character. In fact you may type any character and it will be inserted into the file at that point.* 

If you are using autoindent you can backtab over the indent which it supplies by typing a 
‘D. This backs up to a shiftwidth boundary. This only works immediately after the supplied 
autoindent. 

When you are using autoindent you may wish to place a label at the left margin of a line. 
The way to do this easily is to type f and then 'D. The editor will move the cursor to the left 
margin for one line, and restore the previous indent on the next. You can also type a 0 fol¬ 
lowed immediately by a “D if you wish to kill all the indent and not have it come back on the 
next line, 

8.6. Upper case only terminals 

If your terminal has only upper case, you can still use vi by using the normal system con¬ 
vention for typing on such a terminal. Characters which you normally type are converted to 
lower case, and you can type upper case letters by preceding them with a \. The characters ( * ) 

| * are not available on such terminals, but you can escape them as \( \f \) \! \'. These charac¬ 
ters are represented on the display in the same way they are typed.* * 

8.7. Vi and ex 

Vi is actually one mode of editing within the editor ex. When you are running vi you can 
escape to the line oriented editor of ex by giving the command Q. All of the : commands 
which were introduced above are available in ex. Likewise, most ex commands can be invoked 
from vi using :. Just give them without the : and follow them with a CR. 

In rare instances, an internal error may occur in vi. In this case you will get a diagnostic 
and be left in the command mode of ex. You can then save your work and quit if you wish by 
giving a command x after the : which ex prompts you with, or you can reenter vi by giving ex a 
vi command. 

There are a number of things which you can do more easily in ex than in vi. Systematic 
changes in line oriented material are particularly easy. You can read the advanced editing docu¬ 
ments for the editor ed to find out a lot more about this style of editing. Experienced users 
often mix their use of ex command mode and vi command mode to speed the work they are 
doing. 

8.8. Open mode: vi on hardcopy terminals and “glass tty’s'’ t 

If you are on a hardcopy terminal or a terminal which does not have a cursor which can 
move off the bottom line, you can still use the command set of vi, but in a different mode. 
When you give a vi command, the editor will tell you that it is using open mode. This name 
comes from the open command in ex, which is used to get into the same mode. 

The only difference between visual mode and open mode is the way in which the text is 

• This is not quite true. The implementation of the editor does not allow the null C@) character to appear 
in files. Also the lf (linefeed or ‘J) character is used by the editor to separate lines in the file, so it cannot 
appear in the middle of a line. You can insert any other character, however, if you wait for the editor to 
echo the \ before you type the character. In fact, the editor will treat a following letter as a request for the 
corresponding control character. This is the only way to type ‘S or - Q, since the system normally uses them 
to suspend and resume output and never gives them to the editor to process. 
t The \ character you give will not echo until you type another key. 
t Not available in all v2 editors due to memory constraints. 
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displayed. 

In open mode the editor uses a single line window into the file, and moving backward and 
forward in the file causes new lines to be displayed, always below the current line. Two com¬ 
mands of vr work differently in open: z and ‘R. The z command does not take parameters. Put 
rather draws a window of context around the current line and then returns you to the current 
line. 

If you are on a hardcopy terminal, the *R command will retype the current line. On such 
terminals, the editor normally uses two lines to represent the current line.. The first line is a 
copy of the line as you started to edit it, and you work on the line below this line. When you 
delete characters, the editor types a number of Vs to show you the characters which are deleted. 
The editor also reprints the current line soon after such changes so that you can see what the 
line looks like again. 

It is sometimes useful to use this mode on very slow terminals which can support w in the 
full screen mode. You can do this by entering ex and using an open command. 
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Appendix: character fu nctions 

This appendix gives the uses the editor makes of each character. The characters are 
presented in their order in the ascii character set: Control characters come first, then most 
special characters, then the digits, upper and then lower case characters. 

For each character we tell a meaning it has as a command and any meaning it has during 
an insert. If it has only meaning as a command, then only this is discussed. Section numbers 
in parentheses indicate where the character is discussed; a T after the section number means 
that the character is mentioned in a footnote. 




*A 

*B 

‘C 

*D 


*E 


*G 


*H (BS) 


*1 (TAB) 


‘J (LF) 

‘K 

‘L 


‘M (CR) 

*N 

‘0 


Not a command character. If typed as the first character of an insertion it is 
replaced with the last text inserted, and the insert terminates. Only 128 char¬ 
acters are saved from the last insert; if more characters were inserted the 
mechanism is not available. A cannot be part of the file due to the editor 
implementation (7.50. 

Unused. 

Backward window. A count specifies repetition. Two lines of continuity are 
kept if possible (2.1, 6.1, 7.2). 

Unused. 

As a command, scrolls down a half-window of text. A count gives the number 
of (logical) lines to scroll, and is remembered for future *D and *U commands 
(2.1, 7.2). During an insert, backtabs over autoindent white space at the begin¬ 
ning of a line (6.6, 7.5); this white space cannot be backspaced over. 

Exposes one more line below the current screen in the file, leaving the cursor 
where it is if possible. (Version 3 only.) 

Forward window. A count specifies repetition. Two lines of continuity are 
kept if possible (2.1, 6.1, 7.2). 

Equivalent to :fCR, printing the current file, whether it has been modified, the 
current line number and the number of lines in the file, and the percentage of 
the way through the file that you are. 

Same as left arrow. (See h). During an insert, eliminates the last input char¬ 
acter, backing over it but not erasing it; it remains so you can see what you 
typed if you wish to type something only slightly different (3.1, 7.5). 

Not a command character. When inserted it prints as some number of spaces. 
When the cursor is at a tab character it rests at the last of the spaces which 
represent the tab. The spacing of tabstops is controlled by the tabstop option 
(4.1, 6.6). 

Same as down arrow (see j). 

Unused. 

The ascii formfeed character, this causes the screen to be cleared and redrawn. 
This is useful after a transmission error, if characters typed by a program other 
than the editor scramble the screen, or after output is stopped by an interrupt 
(5.4, 720. 

A carriage return advances to the next line, at the first non-white position in 
the line. Given a count, it advances that many lines (2.3). During an insert, a 
CR causes the insert to continue onto another line (3.1). 

Same as down arrow (see j). 

Unused. 
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*? 

*Q 

*R 

'S 

*T 

*U 


*v 

*w 

*x 

*Y 

‘Z 

‘I (ESC) 


*\ 

‘1 

‘I 


SPACE 


Same as up arrow (see k'. 

Not a command character. In input mode, "Q quotes the next character, the 
same as *V, except that some teletype drivers will eat the *Q so that the editor 
never sees n. 

Redraws the current screen, eliminating logical lines not corresponding to phy¬ 
sical lines (lines with only a single @ character on them). On hardcopy termi¬ 
nals in open mode, retypes the current line (5.4, 7.2, 7.8). 

Unused. Some teletype drivers use ‘S to suspend output until *Qis 

Not a command character. During an insert, with autoindent set and at the 

beginning of the line, inserts shiftwidth white space. 

Scrolls the screen up, inverting *D which scrolls down. Counts work as they 
do for *D, and the previous scroll amount is common to both. On a dumb ter¬ 
minal, ‘U will often necessitate clearing and redrawing the screen further back 
in the file (2.1, 7.2). 

Not a command character. In input mode, quotes the next character so that it 
is possible to insert non-printing and special characters into the file (4.2, 7.5). 

Not a command character. During an insert, backs up as b would in command 
mode; the deleted characters remain on the display (see *H) (7.5). 

Unused. 

Exposes one more line above the current screen, leaving the cursor where it is 
if possible. (No mnemonic value for this key; however, it is next to *U which 
scrolls up a bunch.) (Version 3 only.) 

If supported by the Unix system, stops the editor, exiting to the top level sheil. 
Same as :stopCR. Otherwise, unused. 

Cancels a partially formed command, such as a z when no following character 
has yet been given; terminates inputs on the last line (read by commands such 
as : / and ?); ends insertions of new text into the buffer. If an ESC is given 
when quiescent in command state, the editor rings the bell or flashes the 
screen. You can thus hit ESC if you don’t know what is happening till the edi¬ 
tor rings the bell. If you don’t know if you are in insert mode you can type 
ESCa, and then material to be input; the material will be inserted correctly 
whether or not you were in insert mode when you started (1.5, 3.1, 7.5). 

Unused. 

Searches for the word which is after the cursor as a tag. Equivalent to typing 
:ta, this word, and then a CR. Mnemonically, this command is “go right to” 
(7.3). 

Equivalent to :e #CR, returning to the previous position in the last edited file, 
or editing a file which you specified if you got a 'No write since last change 
diagnostic’ and do not want to have to type the file name again (7.3). (You 
have to do a :w before *| will work in this case. If you do not wish to write 
the file you should do :e! #CR instead.) 

Unused. Reserved as the command character for the Tektronix 4025 and 4027 
terminal. 

Same as right arrow (see 1). 

An operator, which processes lines from the buffer with reformatting com¬ 
mands. Follow ! with the object to be processed, and then the command name 
terminated by CR. Doubling ! and preceding it by a count causes count lines to 
be filtered; otherwise the count is passed on to the object after the !. Thus 
2!}/m/CR reformats the next two paragraphs by running them through the pro¬ 
gram fmt. If you are working on LISP, the command \%grindc R,‘ given at the 


’Both fmt and grind are Berkeley programs and may not be present at all installations. 





beginning of a function, will run the text of the function through the lisp 
grinder (6.7, 7.3). To read a file or the Output of a command into the buffer 
use z (7.3). To simply execute a command use ri (7.3). 

Precedes a named buffer specification. There are named buffers'1—9 used for 
saving deleted text and named buffers a—z into which you can place text (4.3, 

6.3) 

The macro character which, when followed by a number, will substitute for a 
function key on terminals without function keys (6.9). In input mode, jf this 
is your erase character, it will delete the last character you typed in input 
mode, and must be preceded with a \ to insert it, since it normally backs over 
the last input character you gave. 

Moves to the end of the current line. If you :se listCR, then the end of each 
line will be shown by printing a S after the end of the displayed text in the 
line. Given a count, advances to the count’th following end of line; thus 2$ 
advances to the end of the following line. 

Moves to the parenthesis or brace ( ) which balances the parenthesis or brace 
at the current cursor position. 

A synonym for :&CR, by analogy with the ex & command. 

When followed by a * returns to the previous context at the beginning of a 
line. The previous context is set whenever the current line is moved in a 
non-relative way. When followed by a letter a—z, returns to the line which 
was marked with this letter with a m command, at the first non-white character 
in the line. (2.2, 5.3). When used with an operator such as d, the operation 
takes place over complete lines; if you use ', the operation takes place from the 
exact marked place to the current cursor position within the line. 

Retreats to the beginning of a sentence, or to the beginning of a lisp s- 
expression if the lisp option is set. A sentence ends at a . ! or ? which is fol¬ 
lowed by either the end of a line or by two spaces. Any number of closing ) 1 
" and ' characters may appear after the . ! or ?, and before the spaces or end of 
line. Sentences also begin at paragraph and section boundaries (see { and [| 
below). A count advances that many sentences (4.2, 6.8). 

Advances to the beginning of a sentence. A count repeats the effect. See ( 
above for the definition of a sentence (4.2, 6.8). 

Unused. 

Same as CR when used as a command. 

Reverse of the last f F t or T command, looking the other way in the current 
line. Especially useful after hitting too many ; characters. A count repeats the 
search. 

Retreats to the previous line at the first non-white character. This is the 
inverse of + and RETURN. If the line moved to is not on the screen, the 
screen is scrolled, or cleared and redrawn if this is not possible. If a large 
amount of scrolling would be required the screen is also cleared and redrawn, 
with the current line at the center (2.3). 

Repeats the last command which changed the buffer. Especially useful when 
deleting words or lines; you can delete some words/lines and then hit . to 
delete more and more words/lines. Given a count, it passes it on to the com¬ 
mand being repeated. Thus after a 2dw, 3. deletes three words (3.3, 6.3, 7.2. 

7.4) . 





Reads a string from the last line on the screen, and scans forward for the next 
occurrence of this string. The normal input editing sequences may be used 
during the input on the bottom line; an returns to command state without ever 
searching. The search begins when you hit CR to terminate the pattern; the 
cursor moves to the beginning of the last line to indicate that the search is in 
progress; the search may then be terminated with a DEL or RUB, or by back¬ 
spacing when at the beginning of the bottom line, returning the cursor to its 
initial position. Searches normally wrap end-around to find a string anywhere 
in the buffer. 

When used with an operator the enclosed region is normally affected. By men¬ 
tioning an offset from the line matched by the pattern you can force whole 
lines to be affected. To do this give a pattern with a closing a closing / and 
then an offset +n or — n. 

To include the character / in the search. string, you must escape it with a 
preceding \. A 1 at the beginning of the pattern forces the match to occur at 
the beginning of a line only; this speeds the search. A S at the end of the pat¬ 
tern forces the match to occur at the end of a line only. More extended pat¬ 
tern matching is available, see section 7.4; unless you set nomagic in your 
.exrc file you will have to preceed the characters . [ * and ” in the search pat¬ 
tern with a \ to get them to work as you would naively expect (1.5, 2,2, 6.1, 
7.2, 7.4). 

Moves to the first character on the current line. Also used, in forming 
numbers, after an initial 1—9. 

Used to form numeric arguments to commands (2.3, 7.2). 

A prefix to a set of commands for file and option manipulation and escapes to 
the system. Input is given on the bottom line and terminated with an cr, and 
the command then executed. You can return to where you were by hitting 
DEL or rub if you hit : accidentally (see primarily 6.2 and 7.3). 

Repeats the last single character find which used f F t or T. A count iterates 
the basic scan (4.1). 

An operator which shifts lines left one shiftwidth, normally 8 spaces. Like all 
operators, affects lines when repeated, as in <<. Counts are passed through 
to the basic object, thus 3< < shifts three lines (6.6, 7.2). 

Reindents line for LISP, as though they were typed in with lisp and autoindent 
set (6.8). 

An operator which shifts lines right one shift-width, normally 8 spaces. Affects 
lines when repeated as in > >. Counts repeat the basic object (6.6, 7.2). 

Scans backwards, the opposite of /. See the / description above for details on 
scanning (2.2, 6.1, 7.4). 

A macro character (6.9). If this is your kill character, you must escape it with 
a \ to type it in during input mode, as it normally backs over the input you 
have given on the current line (3.1, 3.4, 7.5). 

Appends at the end of line, a synonym for Sa (7.2). 

Backs up a word, where words are composed of non-blank sequences, placing 
the cursor at the beginning of the word. A count repeats the effect. (2.4). 

Changes the rest of the text on the current line; a synonym for cS. 

Deletes the rest of the text on the current line; a synonym for dS. 




Moves forward to the end of a word, defined as blanks and non-blanks, like B 
and w. A count Tepeats the effect. 

Finds a single following character, backwards in the current line. A count 
repeats this search that many times (4.1).. 

Goes to the line number given as preceding argument, or the end of the file if 
no preceding count is given. The screen is redrawn with the new current line 
in the center if necessary (7.2). 

Home arrow. Homes the cursor to the top line on the screen. If a count is 
given, then the cursor is moved to the count’th line on the screen. In any case 
the cursor is moved to the first non-white character on the line. If used as the 
target of an operator, full lines are affected (2.3, 3.2). 

Inserts at the beginning of a line; a synonym for fi. 

Joins together lines, supplying appropriate white space: one space between 
words, two spaces after a ., and no spaces at all if the first character of the 
joined on line is ). A count causes that many lines to be joined rather than the 
default two (6.5, 7.10. 

Unused. 

Moves the Cursor to the first non-white character of the last line on the screen. 
With a count, to the first non-white of the count’th line from the bottom. 
Operators affect whole lines when used with L (2.3). 

Moves the cursor to the middle line on the screen, at the first non-white posi¬ 
tion on the line (2.3). 

Scans for the next match of the last pattern given to / or ?, but in the reverse 
direction; this is the reverse of n. 

Opens a new line above the current line and inputs text there up to an esc. A 
count can be used on dumb terminals to specify a number of lines to be 
opened; this is generally obsolete, as the slowopen option works better (3.1). 

Puts the last deleted text back before/above the cursor. The text goes back as 
whole lines above the cursor if it was deleted as whole lines. Otherwise the 
text is inserted between the characters before and at the cursor. May be pre¬ 
ceded by a named buffer specification "xto retrieve the contents of the buffer; 
buffers 1 — 9 contain deleted material, buffers a—z are available for general use 
(6.3). 

Quits from W to ex command mode. In this mode, whole lines form com¬ 
mands, ending with a return. You can give all the : commands; the editor 
supplies the : as a prompt (7.7). 

Replaces characters on the screen with characters you type (overlay fashion). 
Terminates with an esc. 

Changes whole lines, a synonym for cc. A count substitutes for that many 
lines. The lines are saved in the numeric buffers, and erased on the screen 
before the substitution begins. 

Takes a single following character, locates the character before the cursor in 
the current line, and places the cursor just after that character. A count 
repeats the effect. Most useful with operators such as d (4.1). 

Restores the current line to its state before you started changing it (3.5). 

Unused. 




Moves forward to the beginning of a word in the current line, where words are 
defined as sequences of blank/non-blank characters. A count repeats the effect 
(2.4). 

Deletes the character before the cursor. A count repeats the effect, but only 
characters on the current line are deleted. 

Yanks a copy of the current line into the unnamed buffer, to be put back by a 
later p or P; a very useful synonym for yy. A count yanks that many lines. 
May be preceded by a buffer name to put lines in that buffer (7.4). 

Exits the editor. (Same as :xCR.) If any changes have been made, the buffer is 
written out to the current file. Then the editor quits. 

Backs up to the previous section boundary. A section begins at each macro in 
the sections option, normally a \NH’ or ‘.SH’ and also at lines which which 
start with a formfeed *L. Lines beginning with ( also stop (1; this makes it 
useful for looking backwards, a function at a time, in C programs. If the 
option lisp is set, stops at each ( at the beginning of a line, and is thus useful 
for moving backwards at the top level LISP objects. (4.2, 6.1, 6.6, 7.2). . 

Unused. 

Forward to a section boundary, see II for a definition (4.2, 6.1, 6.6, 7.2). 

Moves to the first non-white position on the current line (4.4). 

Unused. 

When followed by a ' returns to the previous context. The previous context is 
set whenever the current line is moved in a non-relative way. When followed 
by a letter a—z, returns to the position which was marked with this letter with 
a m command. When used with an operator such as d, the operation takes 
place from the exact marked place to the current position within the line; if 
you use the operation takes place over complete lines (2.2, 5.3). 

Appends arbitrary text after the current cursor position; the insert can continue 
onto multiple lines by using return within the insert. A count causes the 
inserted text to be replicated, but only if the inserted text is all on one line. 
The insertion terminates with an ESC (3.1, 7.2). 

Backs up to the beginning of a word in the current line. A word is a sequence 
of alphanumerics, or a sequence of special characters. A count repeats the 
effect (2.4). 

An operator which changes the following object, replacing it with the following 
input text up to an ESC. If more than part of a single line is affected, the text 
which is changed away is saved in the numeric named buffers. If only part of 
the current line is affected, then the last character to be changed away is 
marked with a S. A count causes that many objects to be affected, thus both 
3c) and c3) change the following three sentences (7.4). 

An operator which deletes the following object. If more than part of a line is 
affected, the text is saved in the numeric buffers. A count causes that many 
objects to be affected; thus 3dw is the same as d3w (3.3, 3.4, 4.1, 7.4). 

Advances to the end of the next word, defined as for b and w. A count 
repeats the effect (2.4, 3.1). 

Finds the first instance of the next character following the cursor on the 
current line. A count repeats the find (4.1). 

Unused. 


Arrow keys h, j, k, 1, and H. 




Left arrow.. Moves the cursor one character to the left. Like the other arrow 
keys, either h, the left arrow key, or one of the synonyms (*H) has the same 
effect. On v2 editors, arrow keys on certain kinds of terminals (those which 
send escape sequences, such as vtS2, clOO, or hp) cannot be used. A count 
repeats the effect (3.1,7.5). 

Inserts text before the cursor, otherwise like a (7.2). 

Down arrow. Moves the cursor one line down in the same column. If the 
position does not exist, W comes as close as possible to the same column. 
Synonyms include *J (linefeed) and *N. 

Up arrow. Moves the cursor one line up. *P is a synonym. 

Right arrow. Moves the cursor one character to the right. SPACE is a 
synonym. 

Marks the current position of the cursor in the mark register which is specified 
by the next character a —z. Return to this position or use with an operator 
using ' or' (5.3). 

Repeats the last / or ? scanning commands (2.2). 

Opens new lines below the current line; otherwise like O (3.1). 

Puts text after/below the cursor; otherwise like P (6.3). 

Unused. 

Replaces the single character at the cursor with a single character you type. 
The new character may be a RETURN; this is the easiest way to split lines. A 
count replaces each of the following count characters with the single character 
given; see R above which is the more usually useful iteration of r (3.2). 

Changes the single character under the cursor to the text which follows up to 
an esc; given a count, that many characters from the current line are changed. 
The last character to be changed is marked with S as in c (3.2). 

Advances the cursor upto the character before the next character typed. Most 
useful with operators such as d and c to delete the characters up to a following 
character. You can use . to delete more if this doesn’t delete enough the first 
time (4.1). - 

Undoes the last change made to the current buffer. If repeated, will alternate 
between these two states, thus is its own inverse. When used after an insert 
which inserted text on more than one line, the lines are saved in the numeric 
named buffers (3.5). 

Unused. 

Advances to the beginning of the next word, as defined by b (2.4). 

Deletes the single character under the cursor. With a count deletes deletes 
that many characters forward from the cursor position, but only on the current 
line (6.5). 

An operator, yanks the following object into the unnamed temporary buffer. If 
preceded by a named buffer specification, "x, the'text is placed in that buffer 
also. Text can be recovered by a later p or P (7.4). 

Redraws the screen with the current line placed as specified by the following 
character: RETURN specifies the top of the screen, . the center of the screen, 
and — at the bottom of the screen. A count may be given after the z and 
before the following character to specify the new screen size for the redraw. A 
count before the z gives the number of the line to place in the center of the 
screen instead of the default current line. (5.4) 
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Retreats to the . beginning of the beginning.of the preceding paragraph. A para¬ 
graph begins at each macro in the paragraphs option, normally ‘.IP’. \LP\ 
‘.PP\ ‘.QP’ and ‘.bp’. A paragraph also begins after a completely empty line, 
and at each section boundary (see .11 above) (4.2. 6.3. 7.6). 

Places the cursor on the character in the column specified by the count (7.1. 
7.2). 

Advances to the beginning of the next paragraph. See ( for the definition of 
paragraph (4.2, 6.8, 7.6). 

Unused. 

? (DEL) Interrupts the editor, returning it to command accepting state (1.5, 7.5) 




Edit: A Tutorial 





This narrative introduction to the use of the text editor edit assumes no prior 
familiarity with computers or with text editing. Its aim is to lead the beginning 
UNIX user through the fundamental steps of writing and revising a file of text. 
Edit, a version of the text editor ex, was designed to provide an informative 
environment for new casual users. 

This edition documents Version 2 of edit and ex. 

We welcome comments and suggestions about this tutorial and the UNIX docu¬ 
mentation in general. 
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Introduction 

Text editing using a terminal connected to a computer allows you to create, modify, and 
print text easily. A text editor is a program that assists you as you create and modify text. The 
text editor you will learn here is named edit. Creating text using edit is as easy as typing it on 
an electric typewriter. Modifying text involves telling the text editor what you want to add, 
change, or delete. You can review your text by typing a command to print the file contents as 
they were entered by you. Another program, a text formatter, rearranges your text for you into 
“finished form.” This document does not discuss the use of a text formatter. 

These lessons assume no prior familiarity with computers or with text editing. They con¬ 
sist of a series of text editing sessions which lead you through the fundamental steps of creating 
and revising text. After scanning each lesson and before beginning the next, you should prac¬ 
tice the examples at a terminal to get a feeling for the actual process of text editing. If you set 
aside some time for experimentation, you will soon become familiar with using the computer to 
write and modify text. In addition to the actual use of the text editor, other features of UNIX 
will be very important to your work. You can begin to learn about these other features by 
reading “Communicating with UNIX” or one of the other tutorials that provide a general intro¬ 
duction to the system. You will be ready to proceed with this lesson as soon as you are familiar 
with (1) your terminal and its special keys, (2) the login procedure, (3) and the ways of 
correcting typing errors. Let’s first define some ierms: 


program 


UNIX 

edit 


file 


filename 


disk 


buffer 


A set of instructions, given to the computer, describing the sequence of steps the 
computer performs in order to accomplish a specific task. TTie tasks must be 
specific, such as balancing your checkbook or editing your text. A general task, 
such as working for world peace, is something we can do, but not something we 
can write programs to do. 

UNIX is a special type of program, called an operating system, that supervises the 
machinery and all other programs comprising the total computer system. 

edit is the name of the UNIX text editor you will be learning to use, and is a pro¬ 
gram that aids you in writing or revising text. Edit was designed for beginning 
users, and is a simplified version of an editor named ex. 

Each UNIX account is allotted space for the permanent storage of information, 
such as programs, data or text. A file is a logical unit of data, for example, an 
essay, a program, or a chapter from a book, which is stored on a computer system. 
Once you create a file, it is kept until you instruct the system to remove it. You 
may create a file during one UNIX session, end the session, and return to use it at 
a later time. Files contain anything you choose to write and store in them. The 
sizes of files vary to suit your needs; one file might hold only a single number, yet 
another might contain a very long document or program. The only way to save 
information from one session to the next is to store it in a file, which you will 
learn in Session 1. 

Filenames are used to distinguish one file from another, serving the same purpose 
as the labels of manila folders in a file cabinet. In order to write or access infor¬ 
mation in a file, you use the name of that file in a UNIX command, and the system 
will automatically locate the file. 

Files are stored on an input/output device called a disk, which looks something 
like a stack of phonograph records. Each surface is coated with a material similar 
to the coating on magnetic recording tape, and information is recorded on it. 

A temporary work space, made available to the user for the duration of a session 
of text editing and used for creating and modifying the text file. We can think of 
the buffer as a blackboard that is erased after each class, where each session with 
the editor is a class. 
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Session 1 


Making contact with UNIX 

To use the editor you must first make contact with the computer by logging m to UNIX 
We’ll quickly review the standard UNIX login procedure for the two ways you can make contact: 
on a terminal that is directly linked to the computer, or over a telephone line where the com¬ 
puter answers your call. 

Directly-linked terminals 

Turn on your terminal and press the RETURN key. You are now ready to login. 

Dial-up terminals 

If your terminal connects with the computer over a telephone line, turn on the terminal, 
dial the system access number, and, when you hear a high-pitched tone, place the receiver of 
the telephone in the acoustic coupler. You are now ready to login. 

Logging in 

The message inviting you to login is: 

:login: 

Type your login name, which identifies you to UNIX, on the same line as the login message, and 
press return. If the terminal you are using has both upper and lower case, be sure you enter 
your login name in lower case; otherwise UNIX assumes your terminal has only upper case and 
will not recognize lower case letters you may type. UNIX types “:login:” and you reply with 
your login name, for example “susan”: 

:login: susan (and press the RETURN key) 

(In the examples, input you would type appears in bold face to distinguish it from the 
responses from UNIX.) 

UNIX will next respond with a request for a password as an additional precaution to 
prevent unauthorized people from using your account. The password will not appear when you 
type it* to prevent others from seeing it. The message is: 

Password: (type your password and press RETURN) 

If any of the information you gave during the login sequence was mistyped or incorrect, UNIX 
will respond with 

Login incorrect. 

:login: 

in which case you should start the login process anew. Assuming that you have successfully 
logged in, UNIX will print the message of the day and eventually will present you with a % at 
the beginning of a fresh line. The % is the UNIX prompt symbol which tells you that UNIX is 
ready to accept a command. 

Asking for edit 

You are ready to tell UNIX that you want to work with edit, the text editor. Now is a con¬ 
venient time to choose a name for the file of text you are about to create. To begin your edit¬ 
ing session, type edit followed by a space and then the filename you have selected; for exam¬ 
ple, “text”. When you have completed the command, press the RETURN key and wait for 
edit’s response: 




% edit text (followed by a return) 

"text" No such file or directory 

If you typed the command correctly, you will now be in communication with edit. 'Edit has .*sei 
aside a buffer for use as a temporary working space during your current editing session. It also 
checked to see if the file you named, “text”, already existed. It was unable to find such a file, 
since “text” is a new file we are about to create. Edit confirms this with the line: 

"text" No such file or directory 

On the next line appears edit’s prompt announcing that you are in command mode and edit 
expects a command from you. You may now begin to create the new file. 

The “Command not found” message 

If you misspelled edit by typing, say, “editor”, your request would be handled as follows: 
% editor 

editor: Command not found 

% 

Your mistake in calling edit “editor” was treated by UNIX as a request for a program named 
“editor”. Since there is no program named “editor”, UNIX reported that the program was “not 
found”. A new % indicates that UNIX is ready for another command, and you may then enter 
the correct command. 

A summary 

Your exchange with UNIX as you logged in and made contact with edit should look some¬ 
thing like this: 

:login: susan 
Password: 

... A Message of General Interest... 

% edit text 

"text" No such file or directory 


Entering text 

You may now begin entering text into the buffer. This is done by appending (or adding) 
text to whatever is currently in the buffer. Since there is nothing in the buffer at the moment, 
you are appending text to nothing; in effect, since you are adding text to nothing you are creat¬ 
ing text. Most edit commands have two forms: a word that suggests what the command does, 
and a shorter abbreviation of that word. Either form may be used. Many beginners find the 
full command names easier to remember at first, but once you are familiar with editing you 
may prefer to type the shorter abbreviations. The command to input text is “append”, and it 
may be abbreviated “a”. Type append and press the RETURN key. 

% edit text 
:append 

Messages from edit 

If you make a mistake in entering a command and type something that edit does not 
recognize, edit will respond with a message intended to help you diagnose your error. For 
example, if you misspell the command to input text by typing, perhaps, “add” instead of 
“append” or “a”, you will receive this message: 




: add 

add: Not an editor command 

When you receive a diagnostic message, check what you typed in order to determine what part 
of your command confused edit. The message above means that edit was unable to recognize 
your mistyped command and, therefore, did not execute it. Instead, a new “:” appeared to let 
you know that edit is again ready to execute a command. 

Text input mode 

By giving the command “append” (or using the abbreviation “a”), you entered text input 
mode, also knowji as append mode. When you enter text input mode, edit stops sending you a 
prompt. You will not receive any prompts or error messages while in text input mode. You 
can enter pretty much anything you want on the lines. The lines are transmitted one by one to 
the buffer and held there during, the editing session. You may append as much text as you 
want, and when you wish to stop entering text lines you should type a period as the only character on 
the line and press the return key. When you type the period and press RETURN, you signal that 
you want to stop appending text, and edit responds by allowing you to exit text input mode and 
reenter command mode. Edit will again prompt you for a command by printing 

Leaving append mode does not destroy the text in the buffer. You have to leave append 
mode to do any of the other kinds of editing, such as changing, adding, or printing text. If you 
type a period as the first character and type any other character on the same line, edit will 
believe you want to remain in append mode and will not let you out. As this can be very frus¬ 
trating, be sure to type only the period and the RETURN key. 

This is a good place to learn an important lesson about computers and text: a blank space 
is a character as far as a computer is concerned. If you so much as type a period followed by a 
blank (that is, type a period and then the space bar on the keyboard), you will remain in 
append mode with the last line of text being: 


Let’s say that the lines of text you enter are (try to type exactly what you see, including 
“thiss”): 

This is some sample text. 

And thiss is some more text. 

Text editing is strange, but nice. 

The last line is the period followed by a return that gets you out of append mode. 

Making corrections 

If you have read a general introduction to UNIX, such as “Communicating with UNIX”, 
you will recall that it is possible to erase individual letters that you have typed. This is done by 
typing the designated erase character as many times as there are characters you want to erase. 

The usual erase character is the backspace (control-H), and you can correct typing errors 
in the line you are typing by holding down the CTRL key and typing the “H” key. If you try 
typing control-H you will notice that the terminal backspaces in the line you are on. You can 
backspace over your error, and then type what you want to be the rest of the line. 

If you make a bad start in a line and would like to begin again, you can either backspace 
to the beginning of the line or you can use the at-sign to erase everything on the line: 

Text edtiing is strange, but @ 

Text editing is strange, but nice. 

When you type the at-sign (@), you erase the entire line typed so far and are given a fresh line 
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to type on. You may immediately begin to retype the line. This, unfortunately, does not help 
after you type the line and press RETURN. To make corrections in lines That have been com¬ 
pleted, it is necessary to use the editing commands covered in the next session and those that 
follow. 

Writing text to disk 

You are now ready to edit the text. The simplest kind of editing is to write it to disk as a 
file for safekeeping after the session is over. This is the only way to save information from one 
session to the next, since the editor’s buffer is temporary and will last only until the end of the 
editing session. Learning how to write a file to disk is second in importance only to entering 
the text. To write the contents of the buffer to a disk file, use the command “write” (or its 
abbreviation “w”): 

: write 

Edit will copy the contents of the buffer to a disk file. If the file does not yet exist, a new file 
will be created automatically and the presence of a “[New file]” will be noted. The newly- 
created file will be given the name specified when you entered the editor, in this case “text”. 
To confirm that the disk file has been successfully written, edit will repeat the filename and give 
the number of lines and the total number of characters in the file. The buffer remains 
unchanged by the “write” command. All of the lines that were written to disk will still be in 
the buffer, should you want to modify or add to them. 

Edit must have a filename to use before it can write a file. If you forgot to indicate the 
name of the file when you began the editing session, edit will print 

No current filename 

in response to your write command. If this happens, you can specify the filename in a new 
write command; 

: write text 

After the “write” (or “w”), type a space and then the name of the file. 

Signing off 

We have done enough for this first lesson on using the UNIX text editor, and are ready to 
quit the session with edit. To do this we type “quit” (or “q”) and press return: 

; write 

"text" [New file] 3 lines, 90 characters 
; quit 

% 

The % is from UNIX to tell you that your session with edit is over and you may command UNIX 
further. Since we want to end the entire session at the terminal, we also need to exit from 
UNIX. In response to the UNIX prompt of “%” type the command 

% logout 

This will end your session with UNIX, and will ready the terminal for the next user. It is always 
important to type logout at the end of a session to make absolutely sure no one could acciden¬ 
tally stumble into your abandoned session and thus gain access to your files, tempting even the 
most honest of souls. 


This is the end of the first session on UNIX text editing. 
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Session 2 

Login with UNIX as in the first session: 

.’login: susan (carriage return) 

Password: (give password and carriage return. 

... A Message of General Interest ... 

% 

When you indicate you want to edit, you can specify the name of the file you worked on last 
time. This will start edit working, and it will fetch the contents of the file into the buffer, so 
that you can resume editing the same file. When edit has copied the file into the buffer, it will 
repeat its name and tell you the number of lines and characters it contains. Thus, 

% edit text 

"text" 3 lines, 90 characters 

means you asked edit to fetch the file named “text” for editing, causing it to copy the 90 char¬ 
acters of text into the buffer. Edit awaits-your further instructions, and indicates this by its 
prompt character, the colon (:). In this session, we will append more text to our file, print the 
contents of the buffer, and learn to change the text of a line. 

Adding more text to the file 

If you want to add more to the end of your text you may do so by using the append com¬ 
mand to enter text input mode. When “append” is the first command of your editing session, 
the lines you enter are placed at the end of the buffer. Here we’ll use the abbreviation for the 
append command, “a”: 

:a 

This is text added in Session 2. 

It doesn’t mean much here, but 
it does illustrate the editor. 


You may recall that once you enter append mode using the “a” (or “append”) command, you 
need to type a line containing only a period (.) to exit append mode. 

Interrupt 

Should you press the rub key (sometimes labelled delete) while working with edit, it will 
send this message to you: 

Interrupt 

Any command that edit might be executing is terminated by rub or delete, causing edit to 
prompt you for a new command. If you are appending text at the time, you will exit from 
append mode and be expected to give another command. The line of text you were typing 
when the append command was interrupted will not be entered into the buffer. 

Making corrections 

If while typing the line you hit an incorrect key, recall that you may delete the incorrect 
character or cancel the entire line of input by erasing in the usual way. Refer either to the last 
few pages of Session 1 or to “Communicating with UNIX” if you need to review the procedures 
for making a correction. The most important idea to remember is that erasing a character or 
cancelling a line must be done before you press the RETURN key. 
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Listing what’s in the buffer (p) 

Having appended text to what you wrote in Session 1, you might want to see ail the lines 
in the buffer. To print the contents of the buffer, type the command: 

The “l”t stands for line 1 of the buffer, the “$” is a special symbol designating the last line of 
the buffer, and “p” (or print) is the command to print from line 1 to the end of the buffer. 
The command “l,$p” gives you: 

This is some sample text. 

And thiss is some more text. 

Text editing is strange, but nice. 

This is text added in Session 2. 

It doesn’t mean much here, but 
it does illustrate the editor. 

Occasionally, you may accidentally type a character that can’t be printed, which can be done by 
striking a key while the CTRL key is pressed. In printing lines, edit uses a special notation to 
show the existence of non-printing characters. Suppose you had introduced the non-printing 
character “control-A” into the word “illustrate” by accidently pressing the CTRL key while typ¬ 
ing “a”. This can happen on many terminals because the CTR.L key and the “A” key are 
beside each other. If your finger presses between the two keys, control-A results. When asked 
to print the contents of the buffer, edit would display 

it does illustr'Ate the editor. 

To represent the control-A, edit shows “*A”. The sequence followed by a capital letter 
stands for the one character entered by holding down the CTRL key and typing the letter which 
appears after the We’ll soon discuss the commands that can be used to correct this typing 
error. 

In looking over the text we see that “this” is typed as “thiss” in the second line, a deli¬ 
berate error so we can learn to make corrections. Let’s correct the spelling. 

Finding things in the buffer 

In order to change something in the buffer we first need to find it. We can find “thiss” . 
in the text we have entered by looking at a listing of the lines. Physically speaking, we search 
the lines of text looking for “thiss” and stop searching when we have found it. The way to tell 
edit to search for something is to type it inside slash marks: 

:/thiss/ 

By typing /thiss/ and pressing RETURN, you instruct edit to search for “thiss”. If you ask edit 
to look for a pattern of characters which it cannot find in the buffer, it will respond “Pattern 
not found”. When edit finds the characters “thiss”, it will print the line of text for your 
inspection: 

And thiss is some more text. 

Edit is now positioned in the buffer at the line it just printed, ready to make a change in the 
line. 


tThe numeral “one” is the top left-most key, and should not be confused with the letter “el”. 
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The current line 

Edit keeps track of the line in the buffer where it is located at all times during an editing 
session. In general, the line that has been most recently printed,, entered, or changed is the 
current location in the buffer. The editor is prepared to make changes at the current location in 
the buffer, unless you direct it to another location 

In particular, when you bring a file into the buffer, you will be located at the last line in 
the file, where the editor left off copying the lines from the file to the buffer. If your first edit¬ 
ing command is “append”, the lines you enter are added to the end of the file, after the 
current line — the last line in the file. 

You can refer to your current location in the buffer by the symbol period (.) usually 
known by the name “dot”. If you type “.” and carriage return you will be instructing edit to 
print the current line: 


And thiss is some more text. 

If you want to know the number of the current line, you can type . = and press return, 
and edit will respond with the line number: 

2 

If you type the number of any line and press RETURN, edit will position you at that line and 
print its contents: 

:2 

And thiss is some more text. 

You should experiment with these commands to gain experience in using them to make 
changes. 

Numbering lines (nu) 

The number (nu) command is similar to print, giving both the number and the text of 
each printed line. To see the number and the text of the current line type 

:nu 

2 And thiss is some more text. 

Note that the shortest abbreviation for the number command is “nu” (and not “n”, which is 
used for a different command). You may specify a range of lines to be listed by the number 
command in the same way that lines are specified for print. For example, l,$nu lists all lines in 
the buffer with their corresponding line numbers. 

Substitute command (s) 

Now that you have found the misspelled word, you can change it from “thiss” to “this”. 
As far as edit is concerned, changing things is a matter of substituting one thing for another. 
As a stood for append, so s stands for substitute. We will use the abbreviation “s” to reduce 
the chance of mistyping the substitute command. This command will instruct edit to make the 
change: 

2s/thiss/this/ 

We first indicate the line to be changed, line 2, and then type an “s” to indicate we want edit 
to make a substitution. Inside the first set of slashes are the characters that we want to change, 
followed by the characters to replace them, and then a closing slash mark. To summarize: 

2s/ what is to be changed / what to change it to / 

If edit finds an exact match of the characters to be changed it will make the change only in the 
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first occurrence of the characters. If it does not find the characters to be changed, it will 
respond. 

Substitute pattern match failed 

indicating that your instructions could not be carried out. When .edit does find the Characters 
that you want to change, it will make the substitution and automatically print the changed line, 
so that you can check that the correct substitution was made. In the example, 

: 2s/thiss/this/ 

And this is some more text. 

line 2 (and line 2 only) will be searched for the characters “thiss”, and when the first exact 
match is found, “thiss” will be changed to “this”. Strictly speaking, it was not necessary 
above to specify the number of the line to be changed. In 

: s/.thiss/this/ 

edit will assume that we mean to change the line where we are currently located (“.”). In this 
case, the command without a line number would have produced the same result because we 
were already located at the line we wished to change. 

For another illustration of the substitute command, let us choose the line: 

Text editing is strange, but nice. 

You can make this line a bit more positive by taking out the characters “strange, but ” so the 
line reads: 

Text editing is nice. 

A command that will first position edit at the desired line and then make the substitution is: 

: /strange/s/strange, but // 

What we have done here is combine our search with our substitution. Such combinations are 
perfectly legal, and speed up editing quite a bit once you get used to them. That is, you do not 
necessarily have to use line numbers to identify a line to edit. Instead, you may identify the 
line you want to change by asking edit to search for a specified pattern of letters that occurs in 
that line. The parts of the above command are: 

/strange/ tells edit to find the characters “strange” in the text 

s tells edit to make a substitution 

/strange, but // substitutes nothing at all for the characters “strange, but ” 

You should note the space after “but” in “/strange, but /”. If you do not indicate that 
the space is to be taken out, your line will read: 

Text editing is nice. 

which looks a little funny because of the extra space between “is” and “nice”. Again, we real¬ 
ize from this that a blank space is a real character to a computer, and in editing text we need to 
be aware of spaces within a line just as we would be aware of an “a” or a “4”. 

Another way to list what’s in the buffer (z) 

Although the print command is useful for looking at specific lines in the buffer, other 
commands may be more convenient for viewing large sections of text. You can ask to see a 
screen full of text at a time by using the command z. If you type 

: lz 

edit will start with line 1 and continue printing lines, stopping either when the screen of your 
terminal is full or when the last line in the buffer has been printed. If you want to read the 
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next segment of text, type the command 

:z 

If no starting line number is given for the z command, printing will start at the “current” line, 
in this case the last line printed. Viewing lines in the buffer one screen full at a time is known 
as paging. Paging can also be used to print a section of text on a hard-copy terminal. 

Saving the modified text 

This seems to be a good place to pause in our work, and so we should end the second ses¬ 
sion. If you (in haste) type “q” to quit the session your dialogue with edit will be: 

:q 

No write since last change (:quit! overrides) 

This is edit’s warning that you have not written the modified contents of the buffer to disk. 
You run the risk of losing the work you did during the editing session since you typed the latest 
write command. Because in this lesson we have not written to disk at all, everything we have 
done would have been lost if edit had obeyed the q command. If you did not want to save the 
work done during this editing session, you would have to type “q!” or (“quit!”) to confirm 
that you indeed wanted to end the session immediately, leaving the file as it was after the most 
recent “write” command. However, since you want to save what you have edited, you need to 
type: 

:w 

"text" 6 lines, 171 characters 
and then follow with the commands to quit and logout: 

:q 

% logout 

and hang up the phone or turn off the terminal when UNIX asks for a name. Terminals con¬ 
nected to the port selector will stop after the logout command, and pressing keys on the key¬ 
board will do nothing. 

This is the end of the second session on UNIX text editing. 
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Session 3 

Bringing text into the buffer (e) 

Login to UNIX and make contact with edit. You should try to login without looking at the 
notes, but if you must then by all means do. 

Did you remember to give the name of the file you wanted to edit? That is, did you type 
% edit text 

or simply 

% edit 

Both ways get you in contact with edit, but the first way will bring a copy of the file named 
text into the buffer. If you did forget to tell edit the name of your file, you can get it into 
the buffer by typing: 

: e text 

"text" 6 lines, 171 characters 

The command edit, which may be abbreviated e, tells edit that you want to erase anything that 
might already be in the buffer and bring a copy of the file “text” into the buffer for editing. 
You may also use the edit (e) command to change files in the middle of an editing session, or 
to give edit the name of a new file that you want to create. Because the edit command clears 
the buffer, you will receive a warning if you try to edit a new file without having saved a copy 
of the old file. This gives you a chance to write the contents of the buffer to disk before edit¬ 
ing the next file. 

Moving text in the buffer (m) 

Edit allows you to move lines of text from one location in the buffer to another by means 
of the move (m) command. The first two examples are for illustration only, though after you 
have read this Session you are welcome to return to them for practice. The command 

:2,4m$ 

directs edit to move lines 2, 3, and 4 to the end of the buffer ($). The format for the move 
command is that you specify the first line to be moved, the last line to be moved, the move 
command “m”, and the line after which the moved text is to be placed. So, 

: l,3m6 

would instruct edit to move lines 1 through 3 (inclusive) to a location after line 6 in the buffer. 
To move only one line, say, line 4, to a location in the buffer after line 5, the command would 
be “4m5”. 

Let’s move some text using the command: 

: 5,$ml 

2 lines moved 

it does illustrate the editor. 

After executing a command that moves more than one line of the buffer, edit tells how many 
lines were affected by the move and prints the last moved line for your inspection. If you want 
to see more than just the last line, you can then use the print (p), z, or number (nu) command 
to view more text. The buffer should now contain: 
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This is some sample text. 

It doesn’t mean much here, but « 

it does illustrate the editor. 

And this is some more text. 

Text editing is nice. 

This is text added in Session 2. 

You can restore the original order by typing: 

or, combining context searching and the move command: 

:/And this is some/,/This is text/m/This is some sample/ 

(Do not type both examples here!) The problem with combining context searching with the 
move command is that your chance of making a typing error in such a long command is greater 
than if you type line numbers. 

Copying lines (copy) 

The copy command is used to make a second copy of specified lines, leaving the original 
lines where they were. Copy has the same format as the move command, for example: 

:2,5copy $ 

makes a copy of lines 2 through 5, placing the added lines after the buffer’s end ($). Experi¬ 
ment with the copy command so that you can become familiar with how it works. Note that 
the shortest abbreviation for copy is co (and not the letter “c”, which has another meaning). 

Deleting lines (d) 

Suppose you want to delete the line 

This is text added in Session 2. 

from the buffer. If you know the number of the line to be deleted, you can type that number 
followed by delete or d. This example deletes line 4, which is “This is text added in Session 
2.” if you typed the commands suggested so far. 

:4d 

It doesn’t mean much here, but 

Here “4” is the number of the line to be deleted, and “delete” or “d” is the command to 
delete the line. After executing the delete command, edit prints the line that has become the 
current line (“.”). 

If you do not happen to know the line number you can search for the line and then delete 
it using this sequence of commands: 

: /added in Session 2./ 

This is text added in Session 2. 

:d 

It doesn’t mean much here, but 

The “/added in Session 2./” asks edit to locate and print the line containing the indicated text, 
starting its search at the current line and moving line by line until it finds the text. Once you 
are sure that you have correctly specified the line you want to delete, you can enter the delete 
(d) command. In this case it is not necessary to specify a line number before the “d”. If no 
line number is given, edit deletes the current line (“.”), that is, the line found by our search. 
After the deletion, your buffer should contain: 
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This is some sample text. 

And this is some more text. 

Text editing is nice. 

It doesn’t mean much here, but 

it does illustrate the editor. 

And this is some more text. 

Text editing is nice. 

This is text added in Session 2. 

It doesn’t mean much here, but 

To delete both lines 2 and 3: 

And this is some more text. 

Text editing is nice. 

you type 

:2,3d 

2 lines deleted 

which specifies the range of lines from 2 to 3, and the operation on those lines — “d” for 
delete. If you delete more than one line you will receive a message telling you the number of 
lines deleted, as indicated in the example above. 

The previous example assumes that you know the line numbers for the lines to be 
deleted. If you do not you might combine the search command with the delete command: 

./And this is some/,/Text editing is nice./d 
A word or two of caution 

In using the search function to locate lines to be deleted you should be absolutely sure 
the characters you give as the basis for the search will take edit to the line you want deleted. 
Edit will search for the first occurrence of the characters starting from where you last edited — 
that is, from the line you see printed if you type dot (.). 

A search based on too few characters may result in the wrong lines being deleted, which 
edit will do as easily as if you had meant it. For this reason, it is usually safer to specify the 
search and then delete in two separate steps, at least until you become familiar enough with 
using the editor that you understand how best to specify searches. For a beginner it is not a 
bad idea to double-check each command before pressing RETURN to send the command on its 
way. 

Undo (u) to the rescue 

The undo (u) command has the ability to reverse the effects of the last command that 
changed the buffer. To undo the previous command, type “u” or “undo”. Undo can rescue 
the contents of the buffer from many an unfortunate mistake. However, its powers are not 
unlimited, so it is still wise to be reasonably careful about the commands you give. 

It is possible to undo only commands which have the power to change the buffer — for 
example, delete, append, move, copy, substitute, and even undo itself. The commands write 
(w) and edit (e), which interact with disk files, cannot be undone, nor can commands that do 
not change the buffer, such as print. Most importantly, the only command that can be reversed 
by undo is the last “undo-able” command you typed. You can use control-H and @ to change 
commands while you are typing them, and undo to reverse the effect of the commands after 
you have typed them and pressed RETURN. 

To illustrate, let’s issue an undo command. Recall that the last buffer-changing command 
we gave deleted the lines formerly numbered 2 and 3. Typing undo at this moment will 
reverse the effects of the deletion, causing those two lines to be replaced in the buffer. 
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:u 

2 more lines in file after undo 
And this is some more text. 

Here again, edit informs you if the command affects more than one line, and prints the text of 
the line which is now “dot” (the current line). 

More about the dot (.) and buffer end (S) 

The function assumed by the symbol dot depends on its context. It can be used: 

1. to exit from append mode; we type dot (and only a dot) on a line and press return; 

2. to refer to the line we are at in the buffer. 

Dot can also be combined with the equal sign to get the number of the line currently being 

edited: 

If we type ” we are asking for the number of the line, and if we type we are asking for 
the text of the line. 

In this editing session and the last, we used the dollar sign to indicate the end of the 

buffer in commands such as print, copy, and move. The dollar sign as a command asks edit to 

print the last line in the buffer. If the dollar sign is combined with the equal sign ($=) edit 
will print the line number corresponding to the last line in the buffer. 

and then, represent line numbers. Whenever appropriate, these symbols can be 
used in place of line numbers in commands. For example 

: .,Sd 

instructs edit to delete all lines from the current line (.) to the end of the buffer. 

Moving around in the buffer (+ and —) 

When you are editing you often want to go back and re-read a previous line. You could 
specify a context search for a line you want to read if you remember some of its text, but if you 
simply want to see what was written a few, say 3, lines ago, you can type 

-3p 

This tells edit to move back to a position 3 lines before the current line (.) and print that line. 
You can move forward in the buffer similarly: 

+2p 

instructs edit to print the line that is 2 ahead of your current position. 

You may use “+” and “ — ” in any command where edit accepts line numbers. Line 
numbers specified with or can be combined to print a range of lines. The command 

: — l,+2copy$ 

makes a copy of 4 lines: the current line, the line before it, and the two after it. The copied 
lines will be placed after the last line in the buffer ($), and the original lines referred to by 
“ — 1” and “ + 2” remain where they are. 

Try typing only you will move back one line just as if you had typed “ —lp”. Typ¬ 

ing the command “+” works similarly. You might also try typing a few plus or minus signs in 
a row (such as “ + ++”) to see edit’s response. Typing RETURN alone on a line is the 
equivalent of typing “ + lp”; it will move you one line ahead in the buffer and print that line. 

If you are at the last line of the buffer and try to move further ahead, perhaps by typing a 
“ + ” or a carriage return alone on the line, edit will remind you that you are at the end of the 
buffer: 
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or 


At end-of-file 


Not that many lines in buffer 

Similarly, if you try to move to a position before the first line, edit will print one of these mes¬ 
sages: 


Nonzero address required on this command 
or 

Negative address — first buffer line is 1 

The number associated with a buffer line is the line’s “address”, in that it can be used to locate 
the line. 


Changing lines (c) 


You can also delete certain lines and insert new text in their place. This can be accom¬ 
plished easily with the change (c) command. The change command instructs edit to delete 
specified lines and then switch to text input mode to accept the text that will replace them. 
Let’s say you want to change the first two lines in the buffer: 

This is some sample text. 

And this is some more text. 

to read 

This text was created with the UNIX text editor. 

To do so, you type: 

:1,2c 

2 lines changed 

This text was created with the UNIX text editor. 


In the command 1,2c we specify that we want to change the range of lines beginning with 1 and 
ending with 2 by giving line numbers as with the print command. These lines will be deleted. 
After you type return to end the change command, edit notifies you if more than one line will 
be changed and places you in text input mode. Any text typed on the following lines will be 
inserted into the position where lines were deleted by the change command. You will remain 
in text input mode until you exit in the usual way, by typing a period alone on a line. Note 
that the number of lines added to the buffer need not be the same as the number of lines 
deleted. 

This is the end of the third session on text editing with UNIX. 
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Session 4 

This lesson covers several topics, starting with commands that apply throughout the 
buffer, characters with special meanings, and how to issue UNIX commands while in the editor. 
The next topics deal with files: more on reading and writing, and methods of recovering files 
lost in a crash. The final section suggests sources of further information. 

Making commands global (g) 

One disadvantage to the commands we have used for searching or substituting is that if 
you have a number of instances of a word to change it appears that you have to type the com¬ 
mand repeatedly, once for each time the change needs to be made. Edit, however, provides a 
way to make commands apply to the entire contents of the buffer — the global (g) command. 

To print all lines containing a certain sequence of characters (say, “text”) the command 

is: 

:g/text/p 

The “g” instructs edit to make a global search for all lines in the buffer containing the charac¬ 
ters “text”. The “p” prints the lines found. 

To issue a global command, start by typing a “g” and then a search pattern identifying 
the lines to be affected. Then, on the same line, type the command to be executed for the 
identified lines. Global substitutions are frequently useful. For example, to change all 
instances of the word “text” to the word “material” the command would be a combination of 
the global search and the substitute command: 

: g/text/s/text/material/g 

Note the “g” at the end of the global command, which instructs edit to change each and every 
instance of “text” to “material”. If you do not type the “g” at the end of the command only 
the first instance of “text” in each line will be changed (the normal result of the substitute 
command). The “g” at the end of the command is independent of the “g” at the beginning. 
You may give a command such as: 

:5s/text/material/g 

to change every instance of “text” in line 5 alone. Further, neither command will change 
“text” to “material” if “Text” begins with a capital rather than a lower-case t. 

Edit does not automatically print the lines modified by a global command. If you want 
the lines to be printed, type a “p” at the end of the global command: 

: g/text/s/text/material/gp 

You should be careful about using the global command in combination with any other — in 
essence, be sure of what you are telling edit to do to the entire buffer. For example, 

: g/ /d 

72 less lines in file after global 

will delete every line containing a blank anywhere in it. This could adversely affect your docu¬ 
ment, since most lines have spaces between words and thus would be deleted. After executing 
the global command, edit will print a warning if the command added or deleted more than one 
line. Fortunately, the undo command can reverse the effects of a global command. You 
should experiment with the global command on a small file of text to see what it can do for 
you. 
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More about searching and substituting 

In using slashes to identify a character string that we want to search for or change, we 
have always specified the exact characters. There is a less tedious way to repeat the same string 
of characters. To change “text” to “texts” we may type either 

:/text/s/text/texts/ 

as we have done in the past, or a somewhat abbreviated command: 

:/text/s//texts/ 

In this example, the characters to be changed are not specified — there are no characters, not 
even a space, between the two slash marks that indicate what is to be changed. This lack of 
characters between the slashes is taken by the editor to mean “use the characters we last 
searched for as the characters to be changed.” 

Similarly, the last context search may be repeated by typing a pair of slashes with nothing 
between them: 

:/does/ 

It doesn’t mean much here, but 

:// 

it does illustrate the editor. 

(You should note that the search command found the characters “does” in the word “doesn’t” 
in the first search request.) Because no characters are specified for the second search, the editor 
scans the buffer for the next occurrence of the characters “does”. 

Edit normally searches forward through the buffer, wrapping around from the end of the 
buffer to the beginning, until the specified character string is found. If you want to search in 
the reverse direction, use question marks (?) instead of slashes to surround the characters you 
are searching for. 

It is also possible to repeat the last substitution without having to retype the entire com¬ 
mand. An ampersand (&) used as a command repeats the most recent substitute command, 
using the same search and replacement patterns. After altering the current line by typing 

: s/text/texts/ 

you type 

:/text/& 

or simply 

://& 

to make the same change on the next line in the buffer containing the characters “text”. 

Special characters 

Two characters have special meanings when used in specifying searches: and 

“$” is taken by the editor to mean “end of the line” and is used to identify strings that occur 
at the end of a line. 

: g/text.$/s//material./p 

tells the editor to search for all lines ending in “text.” (and nothing else, not even a blank 
space), to change each final “text.” to “material.”, and print the changed lines. 

The symbol indicates the beginning of a line. Thus, 

:s/7l. / 

instructs the editor to insert “1.” and a space at the beginning of the current line. 
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The characters “$” and have special meanings only in the context of searching. At 
other times, they are ordinary characters. If you ever need to search for a character that has a 
special meaning, you must indicate that the character is to lose temporarily its special 
significance by typing another special character, the backslash (\), before it. 

: sAS/dollar/ 

looks for the character “$” in the current line and replaces it by the word “dollar”. Were it 
not for the backslash, the “$” would have represented “the end of the line”, in your search 
rather than the character “$”. The backslash retains its special significance unless it is pre¬ 
ceded by another backslash. 

Issuing UNIX commands from the editor 

After creating several files with the editor, you may want to delete files no longer useful 
to you or ask for a list of your files. Removing and listing files are not functions of the editor, 
and so they require the use of UNIX system commands (also referred to as “shell” commands, 
as “shell” is the name of the program that processes UNIX commands). You do not need to 
quit the editor to execute a UNIX command as long as you indicate that it is to be sent to the 
shell for execution. To use the UNIX command rm to remove the file named “junk” type: 

: !rm junk 

i 


The exclamation mark (!) indicates that the rest of the line is to be processed as a shell com¬ 
mand. If the buffer contents have not been written since the last change, a warning will be 
printed before the command is executed: 

[No write since last change] 

The editor prints a “!” when the command is completed. The tutorial “Communicating with 
UNIX” describes useful features of the system, of which the editor is only one part. 

Filenames and file manipulation 

Throughout each editing session, edit keeps track of the name of the file being edited as 
the current filename. Edit remembers as the current filename the name given when you entered 
the editor. The current filename changes whenever the edit (e) command is used to specify a 
new file. Once edit has recorded a current filename, it inserts that name into any command 
where a filename has been omitted. If a write command does not specify a file, edit, as we 
have seen, supplies the current filename. If you are editing a file named “draft3” having 283 
lines in it, you can have the editor write onto a different file by including its name in the write 
command: 

: w chapter3 

"chapter3" [new file] 283 lines, 8698 characters 

The current filename remembered by the editor will not be changed as a result of the write com¬ 
mand. Thus, if the next write command does not specify a name, edit will write onto the 
current file (“draft3”) and not onto the file “chapter3”. 

The file (f) command 

To ask for the current filename, type file (or f). In response, the editor provides current 
information about the buffer, including the filename, your current position, the number of lines 
in the buffer, and the percent of the distance through the file your current location is. 

:f 

"text" [Modified] line 3 of 4 -75%-- 

If the contents of the buffer have changed since the last time the file was written, the editor 
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will tell you that the file has been “[Modified]”. After you save the changes by writing onto a 
disk file, the buffer will no longer be considered modified: 

: w 

"text" 4 lines, 88 characters 
* :f 

"text" line 3 of 4 --75%-- 


Reading additional files (r) 

The read (r) command allows you to add the contents of a file to the buffer at a specified 
location, essentially copying new lines between two existing lines. To use it, specify the line 
after which the new text will be placed, the read (r) command, and then the name of the file. 
If you have a file named “example”, the command 

: Sr example 

"example" 18 lines, 473 characters 

reads the file “example” and adds it to the buffer after the last line. The current filename is 
not changed by the read command. 

Writing parts of the buffer 

The write (w) command can write all or part of the buffer to a file you specify. We are 
already familiar with writing the entire contents of the buffer to a disk file. To write only part 
of the buffer onto a file, indicate the beginning and ending lines before the write command, for 
example 

:45,$w ending 

Here all lines from 45 through the end of the buffer are written onto the file named ending. 
The lines remain in the buffer as part of the document you are editing, and you may continue 
to edit the entire buffer. Your original file is unaffected by your command to write part of the 
buffer to another file. Edit still remembers whether you have saved changes to the buffer in 
your original file or not. 

Recovering files 

Although it-does not happen very often, there are times UNIX stops working because of 
some malfunction. This situation is known as a crash. Under most circumstances, edit’s crash 
recovery feature is able to save work to within a few lines of changes before a crash (or an 
accidental phone hang up). If you lose the contents of an editing buffer in a system crash, you 
will normally receive mail when you login that gives the name of the recovered file. To recover 
the file, enter the editor and type the command recover (rec), followed by the name of the lost 
file. For example, to recover the buffer for an edit session involving the file “chap6”, the 
command is: 

: recover chap6 

Recover is sometimes unable to save the entire buffer successfully, so always check the con¬ 
tents of the saved buffer carefully before writing it back onto the original file. For best results, 
write the buffer to a new file temporarily so you can examine it without risk to the original file. 
Unfortunately, you cannot use the recover command to retrieve a file you removed using the 
shell command rm. 

Other recovery techniques 

If something goes wrong when you are using the editor, it may be possible to save your 
work by using the command preserve (pre), which saves the buffer as if the system had 
crashed. If you are writing a file and you get the message “Quota exceeded”, you have tried to 
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use more disk storage than is allotted to your account. Proceed with caution because it is likely 
that only a part of the editor’s buffer is now present in the file you tried to write. In this case 
you should use the shell escape from the editor (!) to remove some files you don’t need and try 
to write the file again. If this is not possible and you cannot find someone to help you, enter 
the command 


: preserve 

and wait for the reply, 

File preserved. 

If you do not receive this reply, seek help immediately. Do not simply leave the editor. If you 
do, the buffer will be lost, and you may not be able to save your file. If the reply is “File 
preserved.” you can leave the editor (or logout) to remedy the situation. After a preserve, you 
can use the recover command once the problem has been corrected, or the — r option of the 
edit command if you leave the editor and want to return. 

If you make an undesirable change to the buffer and type a write command before discov¬ 
ering your mistake, the modified version will replace any previous version of the file. Should 
you ever lose a good version of a document in this way, do not. panic and leave the editor. As 
long as you stay in the editor, the contents of the buffer remain accessible. Depending on the 
nature of the problem, it may be possible to restore the buffer to a more complete state with 
the undo command. After fixing the damaged buffer, you can again write the file to disk. 

Further reading and other information 

Edit is an editor designed for beginning and casual users. It is actually a version of a 
more powerful editor called ex. These lessons are intended to introduce you to the editor and 
its more commonly-used commands. We have not covered all of the editor’s commands, but a 
selection of commands that should be sufficient to accomplish most of your editing tasks. You 
can find out more about the editor in the Ex Reference Manual, which is applicable to both ex 
and edit. The manual is available from the Computing Services Library, 218 Evans Hall. One 
way to become familiar with the manual is to begin by reading the description of commands 
that you already know. 

Using ex 

As you become more experienced with using the editor, you may still find that edit con¬ 
tinues to meet your needs. However, should you become interested in using ex, it is easy to 
switch. To begin an editing session with ex, use the name ex in your command instead of edit. 

Edit commands work the same way in ex, but the editing environment is somewhat 
different. You should be aware of a few differences that exist between the two versions of the 
editor. In edit, only the characters and “\” have special meanings in searching the 

buffer or indicating characters to be changed by a substitute command. Several additional char¬ 
acters have special meanings in ex, as described in the Ex Reference Manual. Another feature 
of the edit environment prevents users from accidently entering two alternative modes of edit¬ 
ing, open and visual, in which the editor behaves quite differently from normal command 
mode. If you are using ex and the editor behaves strangely, you may have accidently entered 
open mode by typing “o”. Type the esc key and then a “Q” to get out of open or visual mode 
and back into the regular editor command mode. The document An Introduction to Display Edit¬ 
ing with Vi provides a full discussion of visual mode. 
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Ex a line oriented text editor, which supports both command and display 
oriented editing. This reference manual describes the command oriented part 
of ex; the display editing features of ex are described in An Introduction to 
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ence card. 
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1. Starting ex 

Each instance of the editor has a set of options, which can be set to tailor it to your liking. 
The command edit invokes a version of ex designed for more casual or beginning users by 
changing the default settings of some of these options. To simplify the description which fol¬ 
lows we assume the default settings of the options. 

When invoked, ex determines the terminal type from the TERM variable in the environ¬ 
ment. It there is a termcap variable in the environment, and the type of the terminal 
described there matches the TERM variable, then that description is used. Also if the TERMCap 
variable contains a pathname (beginning with a /) then the editor will seek the description of 
the terminal in that file (rather than the default /etc/termcap.) If there is a variable EXINIT in 
the environment, then the editor will execute the commands in that variable, otherwise if there 
is a file .exrc in your HOME directory ex reads commands from that file, simulating a source com¬ 
mand. Option setting commands placed in EXINIT or .exrc will be executed before each editor 
session. 

A command to enter ex has the following prototype^ • 

ex [ - ] [ -r ] ( -t tag ] [ -r ] [ -1 ] l -w n] [ —x ] ( —R ] [ + command ] name ... 
The most common case edits a single file with no options, i.e.: 
ex name 

The — command line option option suppresses all interactive-user feedback and is useful in 
processing editor scripts in command files. The ~v option is equivalent to using vi rather than 
ex. The — t option is equivalent to an initial tag command, editing the file containing the tag 
and positioning the editor at its definition. The t option is used in recovering after an editor 
or system crash, retrieving the -last saved version of the named file or, if no file is specified, 
typing a list of saved files. The -1 option sets up for editing USP, setting the showmatch and 
lisp options. The —w option sets the default window size to and is useful on dialups to start 
in small windows. The —x option causes ex to prompt for a key, which is used to encrypt and 
decrypt the contents of the file, which should already be encrypted using the same key, see 
crypkl). The — R option sets the readonly option at the start, t Name arguments indicate files 
to be edited. An argument of ihe form + command indicates that the editor should begin by 

The financial support of an IBM Graduate Fellowship and the National Science Foundation under grants 
MCS74-07644-A03 and MCS78-07291 is gratefully acknowledged, 
t Brackets *[’ T surround optional parameters here. 
t Not available in all v2 editors due to memory constraints. 









executing the specified command. If command is omitted, then it defaults to “S”. positioning 
the editor at the last line of the first file initially. Other useful commands here are scanning 
patterns of the form “/pat” or line numbers, e.g. “4-100” starting at line 100. 

2. File manipulation 

2.1. Current file 

Ex is normally editing the contents of a single file, whose name is recorded in the current 
file name. Ex performs all editing actions in a buffer (actually a temporary file) into which the 
text of the file is initially read. Changes made to the buffer have no effect on the file being 
edited unless and until the buffer contents are written out to the file with a write command. 
.After the buffer contents are written, the previous contents of the written file are no' longer 
accessible. When a file is edited, its name becomes the current file name, and its contents are 
read into the buffer. 

The current file is almost always considered to be edited. This means that the contents of 
the buffer are logically connected with the current file name, so that writing the current buffer 
contents onto that file, even if it exists, is a reasonable action. If the current file is not edited 
then ex will not normally write on it if it already exists.’ 

2.2. Alternate file 

Each time a new value is given to the current file name, the previous current file name is 
saved as the alternate file name. Similarly if a file is mentioned but does not become the 
current file, it is saved as the alternate file name. 

2.3. Filename expansion 

Filenames within the editor may be specified using the normal shell expansion conven¬ 
tions. In addition, the character '%’ in filenames is replaced by the current file name and the 
character '#’ by the alternate file name.t 

2.4. Multiple files and named buffers 

If more than one file is given on the command line, then the first file is edited as 
described above. The remaining arguments are placed with the first file in the argument list. 
The current argument list may be displayed with the args command. The next file in the argu¬ 
ment list may be edited with the next command. The argument list may also be respecified by 
specifying a list of names to the next command. These names are expanded, the resulting list 
of names becomes the new argument list, and ex edits the first file on the list. 

For saving blocks of text while editing, and especially when editing more than one file, ex 
has a group of named buffers. These are similar to the normal buffer, except that only a lim¬ 
ited number of operations are available on them. The buffers have names a through z.t 

2.5. Read only 

It is possible to use ex in read only mode to look at files that you have no intention of 
modifying. This mode protects you from accidently overwriting the file. Read only mode is on 
when the readonly option is set. It can be turned on with the —R command line option, by the 
view command line invocation, or by setting the readonly option. It can be cleared by setting 
noreadonly. It is possible to write, even while in read only mode, by indicating that you really 

• The file command will say “(Noi edited!” if the current file is not considered edited, 
t This makes it easy to deal alternately with two files and eliminates the need for retyping the name supplied 
on an erf//command after a No write since last change diagnostic is received. 

x It is also possible to refer to A through Z; the upper case buffers are the same as the lower but commands 
append to named buffers rather than replacing if upper case names are used. 








know what you are doing. You can write to a different file, or can use the ! form of write, -ever, 
while in read only mode. 

3, Exceptional Conditions 


3.1. Errors and interrupts 

When errors occur ex (optionally) rings the terminal bell and. in any case, prints an error 
diagnostic. If the primary input is from a file, editor processing will terminate If an interrupt 
signal is received, ex prints “Interrupt” and returns to its command level. If the primary input 
is a file, then ex will exit when this occurs. 

3.2. Recovering from hangups and crashes 

If a hangup signal is received and the buffer has been modified since it was last written 
out, or if the system crashes, either the editor (in the first case) or the system (after it reboots 
in the second) will attempt to preserve the buffer. The next time you log in should be abte 
to recover the work you were doing, losing at most a few lines of changes from the last point 
before the hangup or editor crash. To recover a file you can use the -r option. If you were 
editing the file resume, then you should change to the directory where you were when the crash 

occurred, giving the command 
ex — r resume 

After checking that the retrieved file is indeed ok, you can write it over the previous contents of 
that file. 

You will normally get mail from the system telling you when a file has been saved after a 
crash. The command 
ex —r 

will print a list of the files which have been saved for you. (In the case of a hangup, the file 
will not appear in the list, although it can be recovered.) 

4. Editing modes 

Ex has five distinct modes. The primary mode is command mode. Commands are entered 
in command mode when a prompt is present, and are executed each time a complete line is 
sent. In text input mode ex gathers input lines and places them in the file. The appen , mser 
and change commands use text input mode. No prompt is printed when you are in text inpu 
mode. This mode is left by typing a V alone at the beginning of a line, and command mode 

resumes. 

The last three modes are open and visual modes, entered by the commands of the same 
name, and, within open and visual modes text insertion mode. Open and visual modes allow 
local editing operations to be performed on the text in the file. The open command displays 
one line at a time on any terminal while visual works on CRT terminals with random positioning 
cursors, using the screen as a (single) window for file editing changes. These modes are 
described (only) in An Introduction to Display Editing with Vi. 

5. Command structure 

Most command names are English words, and initial prefixes of the words are acceptable 
abbreviations. The ambiguity of abbreviations is resolved in favor of the more commonly used 
commands.* 

• As an example, the command substitute can be abbreviated ‘s’ while the shortest available abbreviation for 
the iet command is ‘se\ 
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5.1. Command parameters 

Most commands accept prefix addresses specifying the lines in the file upon which they 
are to have effect. The forms of these addresses will be discussed below. A number of com¬ 
mands also may take a trailing count specifying the number of lines to be involved in the com- 
mand.t Thus the command “lOp” will print the tenth line in the buffer while "delete 5” will 
delete five lines from the buffer, starting with the current line. 

Some commands take other information or parameters, this information always being 
given after the command name.t 

5.2. Command variants 

A number of commands have two distinct variants. The variant form of the command is 
invoked by placing an '!’ immediately after the command name. Some of the default variants 
may be controlled by options; in this case, the '!’ serves to toggle the default. 

5.3. Flags after commands 

The characters ‘p’ and T may be placed after many commands.* *’ In this case, the 
command abbreviated by these characters is executed after the command completes. Since ex 
normally prints the new current line after each change, ‘p’ is rarely necessary. Any number of 
* + ’ or ‘ — ’ characters may also be given with these flags. If they appear, the specified offset is 
applied to the current line value before the printing command is executed. 

5.4. Comments 

It is possible to give editor commands which are ignored. This is useful when making 
complex editor scripts for which comments are desired. The comment character is the double 
quote: ". Any command line beginning with " is ignored. Comments beginning with " may also 
be placed at the ends of commands, except in cases where they could be confused as part of 
text (shell escapes and the substitute and map commands). 

5.5. Multiple commands per line 

More than one command may be placed on a line by separating each pair of commands by 
a f character. However the global commands, comments, and the shell escape '!’ must be the 
last command on a line, as they are not terminated by a f. 

5.6. Reporting large changes 

Most commands which change the contents of the editor buffer give feedback if the scope 
of the change exceeds a threshold given by the report option. This feedback helps to detect 
undesirably large changes so that they may be quickly and easily reversed with an undo. After 
commands with more global effect such as global or visual, you will be informed if the net 
change in the number of lines in the buffer during this command exceeds this threshold. 

6. Command addressing 

6.1. Addressing primitives 

. The current line. Most commands leave the current line as the last line 

which they affect. The default address for most commands is the current 
line, thus ‘.’is rarely used alone as an address. 


t Counts are rounded down if necessary. 

* Examples would be option names in a set command i.e. “set number”, a file name in an edit command, a 
regular expression in a substitute command, or a target address for a copy command, i.e. “1,5 copy 25”. 

” A 'p' or T must be preceded by a blank or tab except in the single special case ‘dp’. 
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n The nth line in the editor’s buffer, .lines being numbered sequentially 

from 1. 

$ Xhe .last line in the buffer. 

% An abbreviation for “1 ,'S”, the entire buffer. 

+n — n An offset relative to the current buffer line.f 

/pat/ Ipatl Scan forward and backward respectively for a line containing pat , a regu¬ 

lar expression (as defined below). The scans normally wrap around the 
end of the buffer. If all that is desired is to print the next line containing 
pat , then the trailing / or ? may be omitted. If pat is omitted or expli¬ 
citly empty, then the last regular expression specified is located.* 

" x Before each non-relative motion of the current line ‘.\ the previous 

current line is marked with a tag, subsequently referred to as This 
makes it easy to refer or return to this previous context. Marks may 
also be established by the mark command, using single lower case 
letters xand the marked lines referred to as ‘V. 

6.2. Combining addressing primitives 

Addresses to commands consist of a series of addressing primitives, separated by V or 
Such address lists are evaluated left-to-right. When addresses are separated by the current 
line is set to the value of the .previous addressing expression before the next address is inter¬ 
preted. If more addresses are given than the command requires, then all but the last one or 
two are ignored. If the command takes two addresses, the first addressed line must precede the 
second in the buffer.! 

7. Command descriptions 

The following form is a prototype for all ex commands: 
address command / parameters count flags 

All parts are optional; the degenerate case is the empty command which prints the next line in 
the file. For sanity with use from within visual mode, ex ignores a preceding any com¬ 
mand. 

In the following command descriptions, the default addresses are shown in parentheses, 
which are not, however, part of the command. 

abbreviate word rhs abbr: ab 

Add the named abbreviation to the current list. When in input mode in visual, if word is 

typed as a complete word, it will be changed to rhs 


( . ) append 

text 


abbr: a 


Reads the input text and places it after the specified line. After the command, 
addresses the last line input or the specified line if no lines were input. If address ‘0’ is 
given, text is placed at the beginning of the buffer. 


t The forms ‘. + 3’ *+3’ and ’ + + + ’ are ail equivalent: if the current line is line 100 they all address line 
103. 

t The forms \/ and \? scan using the last regular expression used in a scan; after a substitute // and ?? 
would scan using the substitute’s regular expression. 

t Null address specifications are permitted in a list of addresses, the default in this case is the current line 
thus MOO’ is equivalent to ‘..100’. It is an error to give a prefix address to a command which expects none. 





a 1 . 

text 



The variant flag to append toggles the setting for the autoindent option during the input of 
text. 

args 

The members of the argument list are printed, with the current argument delimited by T 
and ']’. 

( . , . ) change count abbr: c 

text 

Replaces the specified lines with the input text. The current line becomes the last line 
input; if no lines were input it is left as for a delete. 

c! 

text 

The variant toggles autoindent during the change. 

( . , . ) copy addr flags a bbr: co 

A copy of the specified lines is placed after addr, which may be 'O’. The current line 
addresses the last line of the copy. The command / is a synonym for copy. 

( . , . ) delete buffer count flags abbr: d 

Removes the specified lines from the buffer. The line after the last line deleted becomes 
the current line; if the lines deleted were originally at the end, the new last line becomes 
the current line. If a named buffer is specified by giving a letter, then the specified lines 
are saved in that buffer, or appended to it if an upper case letter is used. 

edit file . abbr e 

ex file 

Used to begin an editing session on a new-file. The editor first checks to see if the buffer 
has been modified since the last mite command was issued. If it has been, a warning is 
issued and the command is aborted. The command otherwise deletes the entire contents 
of the editor buffer, makes the named file the current file and prints the new filename. 
After insuring that this file is sensiblef the editor reads the file into its buffer. 

If the read of the file completes without error, the number of lines and characters read is 
typed. If there were any non-ASCII characters in the file they are stripped of their non- 
ASC1I high bits, and any null characters in the file are discarded. If none of these errors 
occurred, the file is considered edited. If the last line of the input file is missing the trail¬ 
ing newline character, it will be supplied and a complaint will be issued. This command 
leaves the current line ‘.‘at the last line read.t 


t l.e.. that it is not a binary file such as a directory, a block or character special file other than /dev/try, a ter- 
minal, or a binary or executable file (as indicated by the first word). 
t If executed from within open or visual, the current line is initially the first line of the file. 
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The variant form suppresses the complaint about modifications having been made and not 
written from the editor buffer, thus discarding all changes which have been made before 
editing the new file. 

e J rnfile 

Causes the editor to begin at line n rather than at the last line; n may also be an editor 
command containing no spaces, e.g.: “+/pat". 

file abbr; f 

Prints the current file name, whether it has been ‘[Modified]’ since the last write com¬ 
mand, whether it is read only, the current line, the number of lines in the buffer, and the 
percentage of the way through the buffer of the current line.* 

file file 

The current file name is changed to file which is considered ‘[Not edited]’. 

( 1 , S ) global I pat I cmds abbr: g 

First marks each line among those specified which matches the given regular expression. 
Then the given command list is executed with V initially set to each marked line. 

The command list consists of the remaining commands on the current input line and may 
continue to multiple lines by ending all but the last such line with a ‘\\ If cmds (and pos¬ 
sibly the trailing / delimiter) is omitted, each line matching pat is printed. Append, insert, 
and change commands and associated input are permitted; the terminating input may 
be omitted if it would be on the last line of the command list. Open and visual commands 
are permitted in the command list and take input from the terminal. 

The global command itself may not appear in cmds. The undo command is also not per¬ 
mitted there, as undo instead can be used to reverse the entire global command. The 
options autoprint and autoindent are inhibited during a global, (and possibly the trailing / 
delimiter) and the value of the report option is temporarily infinite, in deference to a 
report for the entire global. Finally, the context mark ‘"’ is set to the value of ‘.’ before 
the global command begins and is not changed during a global command, except perhaps 
by an open or visual within the global. 

g! /pat/ cmds abbr: v 

The variant form of global runs cmds at each line not matching pat. 

( . ) insert abbr: i 

• text 

Places the given text before the specified line. The current line is left at the last line 
input; if there were none input it is left at the line before the addressed line. This com¬ 
mand differs from append only in the placement of text. 


• In the rare case that the current file is ‘[Not edited] 1 this is noted also: in this case you have to use the 
form w! to write to the file, since the editor is not sure that a write will not destroy a file unrelated to the 
current contents of the buffer. 
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i! 

text ■ 

The variant toggles autoindent during the insert. 

( . , . +1 ) join count flags abbr: j 

Places the text from a specified range of lines together on one line. White space is 
adjusted at each junction to provide at least one blank character, two if there was a V at 
the end of the line, or none if the first following character is a If there is already 
white space at the end of the line, then the white space at the start of the next line will be 
discarded. 

j! 

The variant causes a simpler join with no white space processing; the characters in the 
lines are simply concatenated. 

(.) k x 

The k command is a synonym for mark. It does not require a biank or tab before the fol¬ 
lowing letter. 

(...) list count flags 

Prints the specified lines in a more unambiguous way; tabs are printed as ‘‘I’ and the end 
of each line is marked with a trailing 'S’. The current line is left at the last line printed. 

map Ihs rhs 

The map command is used to define macros for use in visual mode. Lhs should be a sin¬ 
gle character, or the sequence “#n”, for n a digit, referring to function key n. When this 
character or function key is typed in visual mode, it will be as though the corresponding 
rhs had been typed. On terminals without function keys, you can type “#n”. See section 
6.9 of the “Introduction to Display Editing with Vi” for more details. 

(.) mark x 

Gives the specified line mark x, a single lower case letter. The x must be preceded by a 
blank or a tab. The addressing form 'V then addresses this line. The current line is not 
affected by this command. 

(...) move addr abbr; m 

The move command repositions the specified lines to be after addr. The first of the 
moved lines becomes the current line. 

next abbr: n 

The next file from the command line argument list is edited. 

nl 

The variant suppresses warnings about the modifications to the buffer not having been 
written out, discarding (irretrievably) any changes which may have been made. 

n filelist 

n + command filelist 




The specified filelist is expanded and the resulting list replaces the current argument list: 
the first file in the new list is then edited. If command is given (it must contain no 
spaces), then it is executed after editing the first such file. 

w 

( . , . ) number count flags abbr: # or nu 

Prints each specified line preceded by its buffer line number. The current line is left at 
the last line printed. 

( . ) open flags abbr: o 

( . ) open /pat/flags 

Enters intraiine editing open mode at each addressed line. If pat is given, then the cursor 
will be placed initially at the beginning of the string matched by the pattern. To exit this 
mode use Q. See An Introduction to Display Editing with Vi for more details. 
t 

preserve 

The current editor buffer is saved as though the system had just crashed. This command 
is for use only in emergencies when a write command has resulted in an error and you 
don’t know how to save your work. After a preserve you should seek help. 

(. , . ) print count abbr: p or P 

Prints the specified lines with non-printing characters printed as control characters “x’; 
delete (octal 177) is represented as The current line is left at the last line printed. 

( . ) put buffer abbr: pu 

Puts back previously deleted or yanked lines. Normally used with delete to effect move¬ 
ment of lines, or with yank to effect duplication of lines. If no buffer is specified, then the 
last deleted or yanked text is restored.* * By using a named buffer, text may be restored that 
was saved there at any previous time. 

quit abbr: q 

Causes ex to terminate. No automatic write of the editor buffer to a file is performed. 
However, ex issues a warning message if the file has changed since the last write command 
was issued, and does not quit.f Normally, you will wish to save your changes, and you 
should give a write command; if you wish to discard them, use the q! command variant. 

q-' 

Quits from the editor, discarding changes to the buffer without complaint. 

( . ) read file abbr: r 

Places a copy of the text of the given file in the editing buffer after the specified line. If 
no file is given the current file name is used. The current file name is not changed unless 
there is none in which case file becomes the current name. The sensibility restrictions for 
the edit command apply here also. If the file buffer is empty and there is no current name 
then ex treats this as an edit command. 


J Not available in all v2 editors due to memory constraints. 

* But no modifying commands may intervene between the delete or yank and the put. nor may lines be 
moved between files without using a named buffer, 
t Ex will also issue a diagnostic if there are more files in the argument list. 
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Address ‘O’ is legal for this command and causes the file to be read at the beginning of 
the buffer. Statistics are given as for the. edit command when the read successfully ter¬ 
minates. After a read the current line is the last line read, t 

( . ) read ! command 

Reads the output of the command command into the buffer after the specified line. This 
is not a variant form of the command, rather a read specifying a command rather than a 
filename; a blank or tab before the ! is mandatory. 

recover file 

Recovers file from the system save area. Used after a accidental hangup of the phone** 
or a system crash*" or preserve command. Except when you use preserve you will be 
notified- by mail when a file is saved. 

rewind abbr: rew 

The argument list is rewound, and the first file in the list is edited. . 

rew! 

Rewinds the argument list discarding any changes made to the current buffer, 
set parameter 

With no arguments, prints those options whose values have been changed from their 
defaults; with parameter all it prints all of the option values. 

Giving an option name followed by a '?’ causes the current value of that option to be 
printed. The ‘?’ is unnecessary unless the option is Boolean valued. Boolean options are 
given values either by the form ‘set option’ to turn them on or ‘set no option' to turn them 
off; string and numeric options are assigned via the form ‘set option— value’. 

More than one parameter may be given to set\ they are interpreted left-to-right. 

shell abbr; sh 

A new shell is created. When it terminates, editing resumes. 

source file abbr: so 

Reads and executes commands from the specified file. Source commands may be nested. 

( . , . ) substitute Ipatlrepll options count flags abbr: s 

On each specified line, the first instance of pattern pat is replaced by replacement pattern 
repl. If the global indicator option character ‘g’ appears, then all instances are substituted; 
if the confirm indication character ‘c’ appears, then before each substitution the line to be 
substituted is typed with the string to be substituted marked with ‘f’ characters. By typing 
an ‘y* one can cause the substitution to be performed, any other input causes no change 
to take place. After a substitute the current line is the last line substituted. 

Lines may be split by substituting new-line characters into them. The newiine in rep! 
must be escaped by preceding it with a ‘\\ Other metacharacters available in pat and repi 
are described below. 


* Wiihin open and visual the current line is set to the first line read rather than the last. 

•• The system saves a copy of the file you were editing only if you have made changes to the file. 
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stop 

Suspends the editor, returning control to the top level shell. If autowrite is set and there 
are .unsaved changes. ,& write is done first unless the form stop! is used. This commands 
is only available where supported by the teletype driver and operating system. 

( . , • ) substitute options count flags abbr: s 

If pat and repl are omitted, then the last substitution is repeated. This is a synonym for 
the & command. 

( . , . ) t addr flags 

The t command is a synonym for copy. 
ta tag 

The focus of editing switches to the location of tag, switching to a different line in the 
current file where it is defined, or if necessary to another file.* 

The tags file is normally created by a program such as ctags, and consists of a number of 
lines with three fields separated by blanks or tabs. The first field gives the name of the 
tag, the second the name of the file where the tag resides, and the third gives an address¬ 
ing form which can be used by the editor.to find the tag; this field is usually a contextual 
scan using 7 pat /’ to be immune to minor changes in the file. Such scans are always per¬ 
formed as if no magic was set. 

The tag names in the tags file must be sorted alphabetically. X 

unabbreviate word abbr: una 

Delete word from the list of abbreviations. 

undo abbr u 

Reverses the changes made in the buffer by the last buffer editing command. Note that 
global commands are considered a single command for the purpose of undo (as are open 
and visual.) Also, the commands write and edit which interact with the..file system cannot 
be undone. Undo is its own inverse. 

Undo always marks the previous value of the current line V as After an undo the 
current line is the first line restored or the line before the first line deleted if no lines 
were restored. For commands with more global effect such as global and visual the 
current line regains it’s pre-command value after an undo. 

unmap Ihs 

The macro expansion associated by map for Ihs is removed. 

( 1 , S ) v /pat/ cmds 

A synonym for the global command variant gt, running the specified cmds on each line 
which does not match pat. 

version abbr: ve 

Prints the current version number of the editor as well as the date the editor was last 
changed. 


t If you have modified the current file before giving a tag command, you must write it out; giving another 
tag command, specifying no tag will reuse the previous tag. 
t Not available in all v2 editors due to memory constraints. 
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(. ) visual type count flags abbrr.vi 

Enters visual mode at the specified line. Type is optional and may be ' —’ , ‘I’ or'. - as in 
the r command to specify the placement of the specified line on the screen. By default, if 
type is omitted, the specified line is placed as the first on the screen. A count specifies ar. 
initial window size; the default is the value of the option window. See the document An 
Introduction to Display Editing with Vi for more details. To exit this mode, type Q. 

visual file 
visual +n file 

From visual mode, this command is the same as edit. 

( 1 , S ) write file abbr: w 

Writes changes made back to file , printing the number of lines and characters written. 
Normally file is omitted and the text goes back where it came from. If a file is specified, 
then text will be written to that file.* If the file does not exist it is created. The current 
file name is changed only if there is no current file name; the current line is never 
changed. 

If an error occurs while writing the current and edited file, the editor considers that there 
has been “No write since last change” even if the buffer had not previously been 
modified. 

( 1 , S ) write> > file abbr; w> > 

Writes the buffer contents at the end of an existing file. 


w! name 

Overrides the checking of the normal write command, and will write to any file which the 
system permits. 

( 1 , S ) w ! command 

Writes the specified lines into command. Note the difference between w! which overrides 
checks and w ! which writes to a command. 


wq name 

Like a write and then a quit command. 


wq! name 

The variant overrides checking on the sensibility of the write command, as w! does, 
xit name 

If any changes have been made and not written, writes the buffer out. Then, in any case, 
quits. 

(...) yank buffer count abbr; ya 

Places the specified lines in the named buffer, for later retrieval via put. If no buffer name 
is specified, the lines go to a more volatile place; see the put command description. 


• The editor writes to a file only if it is the current file and is edited, if the file does not exist, or if the fiie is 
actually a teletype, /dev/try, /dev/null. Otherwise, you must give the variant form w! to force the write. 
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( . + 1 ) z count 

Prim the next count lines, default window. 

I . ) z type count 

Prints a window of text with the specified line at the top. If type is ‘ — ’ the line is placed 
at the bottom; a V causes the line to be placed in the center.* A count gives the number 
of lines to be displayed rather than double the number specified by the scroll option. On a 
CRT the screen is cleared before display begins unless a count which is less than the 
screen size is given. The current line is left at the last line printed. 

! command 

The remainder of the line after the *!’ character is sent to a shell to be executed. Within 
the text of command the characters *%’ and *#’ are expanded as in filenames and the char¬ 
acter T is replaced with the text of the previous command. Thus, in particular, *!!’ 
repeats the last such shell escape. If any such expansion is performed, the expanded line 
will be echoed. The current line is unchanged by this command. 

If there has been “[No write]” of the buffer contents since the last change to the editing 
buffer, then a diagnostic will be printed before the command is executed as a warning. A 
single *!* is printed when the command completes. 

( addr , addr ) ! command 

Takes the specified address range and supplies it as standard input to command; the result¬ 
ing output then replaces the input lines. 

(S) = 

Prints the line number of the addressed line. The current line is unchanged. 

( . , . ) > count flags 
( . , . ) < count flags 

Perform intelligent shifting on the specified lines; < shifts left and > shift right. The 
quantity of shift is determined by the shiftwidth option and the repetition of the 
specification character. Only white space (blanks and tabs) is shifted; no non-white char¬ 
acters are discarded in a left-shift. The current line becomes the last line which changed 
due to the shifting. 

*D 

An end-of-file from a terminal input scrolls through the file. The scroll option specifies 
the size of the scroll, normally a half screen of text. 

(. +1 , . +1 ) 

(; + l,. + 1 ) | 

An address alone causes the addressed lines to be printed. A blank line prints the next 
line in the file. 


* Forms 'z—' and 'z[' also exist; 'z—' places the current line in the center, surrounds it with lines of " 
characters and leaves the current line at this line. The form ‘zf’ prints the window before ‘z—' would. The 
characters ' + ’, and • — ’ may be repeated for cumulative effect. On some v2 editors, no type may be 
given. 
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(.,,)& options count flags 

Repeats the previous substitute command. 

( . , .) " options count flags 

Replaces the previous regular expression with the previous replacement pattern from a 
substitution. 

8. Regular expressions and substitute replacement patterns 

8.1. Regular expressions 

A regular expression specifies a set of strings of characters. A member of this set of 
strings is said to be matched by the regular expression. Ex remembers two previous regular 
expressions: the previous regular expression used in a substitute command and the previous reg¬ 
ular expression used elsewhere (referred to as the previous scanning regular expression.) The 
previous regular expression can always be referred to by a null re, e.g. 7/’ or 

3.2. Magic and nomagic 

The regular expressions allowed by ex are constructed in one of two ways depending on 
the setting of the magic option. The ex and vi default setting of magic gives quick access to a 
powerful set of regular expression metacharacters. The disadvantage of magic is that the user 
must remember that these metacharacters are magic and precede them with the character ‘V to 
use them as “ordinary” characters. With nomagic, the default for edit, regular expressions are 
much simpler, there being only two metacharacters. The power of the other metacharacters is 
still available by preceding the (now) ordinary character with a ‘\\ Note that ‘V is thus always 
a metacharacter. 

The remainder of the discussion of regular expressions assumes that that the setting of 
this option is magic, t 

8.3. Basic regular expression summary 

The following basic constructs are used to construct magic mode regular expressions. 

char An ordinary character matches itself. The characters T at the beginning of a 

line, ‘S’ at the end of line, as any character other than the first, ‘V, ‘(\ 
and are not ordinary characters and must be escaped (preceded) by ‘V to be 
treated as such. 

| At the beginning of a pattern forces the match to succeed only at the begin¬ 

ning of a line. 

S At the end of a regular expression forces the match to succeed only at the end 

of the line. 

. Matches any single character except the new-line character. 

\< Forces the match to occur only at the beginning of a “variable” or “word”; 

that is, either at the beginning of a line, or just before a letter, digit, or under¬ 
line and after a character not one of these. 

\> Similar to ‘\<\ but matching the end of a “variable” or "word”, i.e. either 

the end of the line or before character which is neither a letter, nor a digit, nor 
the underline character. * 


t To discern what is true with nomagic it suffices to remember that the only special characters in this case will 
be T at the beginning of a regular expression, 'S’ at the end of a regular expression, and ‘V. With nomagic 
the characters and also lose their special meanings related to the replacement pattern of a substitute. 
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[siring] Matches any (single) character in the class defined by -string. Most characters 

in string define themselves. A pair of characters separated by ' —’ in string 
defines the set of characters collating between the specified lower and upper 
hounds, thus ‘{a— z]' as a regular, expression matches any (single) lower-case 
letter. If the first character of string is an ‘f ’ then the construct matches those 
characters which it otherwise would not; thus ‘[fa—z]’ matches anything but a 
lower-case letter (and of course a newline). To place any of the characters ‘f\ 
‘[\ or ‘ — ’ in string you must escape them with a preceding ‘\\ 

8.4. Combining regular expression primitives 

The concatenation of two regular expressions matches the leftmost and then longest string 
which can be divided with the first piece matching the first regular expression and the second 
piece matching the second. Any of the (single character matching) regular expressions men¬ 
tioned above may be followed by the character **’ to form a regular expression which matches 
any number of adjacent occurrences (including 0) of characters matched by the regular expres¬ 
sion it follows. 

The character may be used in a regular expression, and matches the text which defined 
the replacement part of the last substitute command. A regular expression may be enclosed 
between the sequences ‘\(* and *\)’ with side effects in the substitute replacement patterns. 

8.5. Substitute replacement patterns 

The basic metacharacters for the replacement pattern are and these are given as 
*\&’ and V’ when nomagic is set. Each instance of is replaced by the characters which the 
regular expression matched. The metacharacter *"’ stands, in the replacement pattern, for the 
defining text of the previous replacement pattern. 

Other metasequences possible in the replacement pattern are always introduced by the 
escaping character ‘\\ The sequence l \n' is replaced by the text matched by the /7-th regular 
subexpression enclosed between ‘\(’ and ‘\)\f The sequences ‘\u’ and ‘\1’ cause the immedi¬ 
ately following character in the replacement to be converted to upper- or lower-case respectively 
if this character is a letter. The sequences ‘\U’ and ‘\L’ turn such conversion on, either until 
‘\E’ or ‘\e’ is encountered, or until the end of the replacement pattern. 

9. Option descriptions 

autoindent, ai default: noai 

Can be used to ease the preparation of structured program text. At the beginning of each 
append, change or insert command or when a new line is opened or created by an append , 
change , insert , or substitute operation within open or visual mode, ex looks at the line being 
appended after, the first line changed or the line inserted before and calculates the 
amount of white space at the start of the line. It then aligns the cursor at the level of 
indentation so determined. 

If the user then types lines of text in, they will continue to be justified at the displayed 
indenting level. If more white space is typed at the beginning of a line, the following line 
will start aligned with the first non-white character of the previous line. To back the cur¬ 
sor up to the preceding tab stop one can hit “D. The tab stops going backwards are 
defined at multiples of the shiftwidth option. You cannot backspace over the indent, 
except by sending an end-of-file with a *D. 


t When nested, parenthesized subexpressions are present, n is determined by counting occurrences of AC 
starting from the left. 
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Specially processed in this mode is a line with no characters added to it, which turns into a 
completely blank line (the white space provided for the autoindent is discarded.! Also spe¬ 
cially processed in this mode are lines beginning with an ‘f’ and immediately followed by 
a * *D. This causes the input to be repositioned at the beginning of the line, but retaining 
the previous indent for the next line. Similarly, a ‘O’ followed by a *Q repositions at the 
beginning but without retaining the previous indent. 

Autoindent doesn’t happen in global commands or when the input is not a terminal. 

autoprint, ap default: ap 

Causes the current line to be printed after each delete, copy, join, move, substitute, i, undo 
or shift command. This has the same effect as supplying a trailing ‘p’ to each such com¬ 
mand. Autoprint is suppressed in globals, and only applies to the last of many commands 
on a line. 

autowrite, aw default: noaw 

Causes the contents of the buffer to be written to the current file if you have modified it 
and give a next, rewind, stop, tag. or / command, or a *f (switch files) or *] (tag goto) 
command in visual. Note, that the edit and ex commands do not autowrite. In each cas.e, 
there is an equivalent way of switching when autowrite is set to avoid the autowrite (edit 
for next, rewind! for .1 rewind , stop! for stop , tag! for tag, shell for !, and :e # and a :ta! 
command from within visual). 

beautify, bf default: nobeautify 

Causes all control characters except tab, newline and form-feed to be discarded from the 
input. A complaint is registered the first time a backspace character is discarded. Beautify 
does not apply to command input. 

directory, dir default: dir=»/tmp 

Specifies the directory in which ex places its buffer file. If this directory in not writable, 
then the editor will exit abruptly when it fails to be able to create its buffer there. 

edcompatible default: noedcompatible 

Causes the presence of absence of g and c suffixes on substitute commands to be remem¬ 
bered, and to be toggled by repeating the suffices. The suffix r makes the substitution be 
as in the * command, instead of like t* 

enrorbells, eb default: noeb 

Error messages are preceded by a bell.* If possible the editor always places the error mes¬ 
sage in a standout mode of the terminal (such as inverse video) instead of ringing the 
bell. 

hardtabs, ht default: ht—8 

Gives the boundaries on which terminal hardware tabs are set (or on which the system 
expands tabs). 

ignorecase, ic default: noic 


x* Version 3 only. 

* Bell ringing in open and visual on errors is not suppressed by setting noeb. 
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All upper case characters in the text are mapped to lower case in regular expression 
matching. In addition, all upper case character in regular expressions are mapped to 
lower case except in character class .specifications. 

lisp default: nolisp 

Autoindent indents appropriately for lisp code, and the ( ) { } 11 and ]] commands in open 
and visual are modified to have meaning for lisp. 

list default: nolist 

All printed lines will be displayed (more) unambiguously, showing tabs and end-of-lines 
as in the list command. 

magic default: magic for ex and wf 

If nomagic is set, the number of regular expression metacharacters is greatly reduced, with 
only ‘I’ and ‘S’ having special effects. In addition the metacharacters and of the 
replacement pattern are treated as normal characters. All the normal metacharacters may 
be made magic when nomagic is set by preceding them with a ‘\\ 

mesg default: mesg 

Causes write permission to be turned off to the terminal while you are in visual mode, if 
nomesg is set. tt 

number, nu default: nonumber 

Causes all output lines to be printed with their line numbers. In addition each input line 
will be prompted for by supplying the line number it will have. 

open default: open 

If noopen, the commands open and visual are not permitted. This is set for edit to prevent 
confusion resulting from accidental entry to open or visual mode. 

optimize, opt default: optimize 

Throughput of text is expedited by setting the terminal to not do automatic carriage 
returns when printing more than one (logical) line of output, greatly speeding output on 
terminals without addressable cursors when text with leading white space is printed. • 

paragraphs, para default: para-*IPLPPPQPP LIbp 

Specifies the paragraphs for the { and ) operations in open and visual. The pairs of charac¬ 

ters in the option’s value are the names of the macros which start paragraphs. 

prompt default: prompt 

Command mode input is prompted for with a *:’. 

redraw . default: noredraw 

The editor simulates (using great amounts of output), an intelligent terminal on a dumb 
terminal (e.g. during insertions in visual the characters to the right of the cursor position 
are refreshed as each input character is typed.) Useful only at very high speed. 


t Nomagic {or edit 
tt Version 3 only. 
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remap 


default: remar 


If on, macros are repeatedly tried until they are unchanged, tt For example, if o is 
mapped to 0, and 0 is mapped to I. then if remap is set, o will map to I. but if noremap is 


set, it will map to O. 


t default: report -5f 

Specifies a threshold for feedback from commands. Any command which modifies more 
than the specified number of lines will provide feedback as to the scope of its changes. 
For commands such as global , open , undo , and visual which have potentially more far 
reaching scope, the net change in the number of lines in the buffer is presented at the end 
of the command, subject to this same threshold. Thus notification is suppressed during a 
global command on the individual commands performed. 


scro U default: scroll =*'/: window 

Determines the number of logical lines scrolled when an end-of-file is received from a 
terminal input in command mode, and the number of lines printed by a command mode z 
command (double the value of scroll). 

sections default: sections—SHNHH HU 

Specifies the section macros for the ([ and ]] operations in open and visual. The pairs of 
characters in the options’s value are the names of the macros which start paragraphs. 

shell, sh default: sh —/bin/sh 

Gives the path name of the shell forked for the shell escape command T. and by the shell 
command. The default is taken from SHELL in the environment, if present. 


shiftwidth, sw default: sw-8 

Gives the width a software tab stop, used in reverse tabbing with ‘D when using autoin¬ 
dent to append text, and by the shift commands. 

showmatch, sm default: nosm 

In open and visual mode, when a ) or } is typed, move the cursor to the matching ( or { 
for one second if this matching character is on the screen. Extremely useful with lisp. 

slowopen, slow terminal dependent 

Affects the display algorithm used in visual mode, holding off display updating during 
input of new text to improve throughput when the terminal in use is both slow and unin¬ 
telligent. See An Introduction to Display Editing with Vi for more details. 

tabstop, ts default: ts-8 

The editor expands tabs in the input file to be on tabstop boundaries for the purposes of 
display. 


taglength, tl default: tl-0 

Tags are not significant beyond this many characters. A value of zero (the default) means 
that all characters are significant. 


tt Version 3 oniy. 
t 2 for edit. 
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default: tags — tags J usr/lib/tags 

A path of files to be used as tag files for the tag command, tt A requested tag is searched 
for in the specified .files, sequentially. By default (even in version 2) files called tags are 
•searched for .in the .current directory and in /usr/lib (a master .file for .the .entire system. > 


term 


from environment TERM 


The terminal type of the output device. 


terse 

Shorter error diagnostics 


default: noterse 

are produced for the experienced user. 


warn default: warn 

Warn if there has been ‘iNo write since last change]’ before a '!’ command escape. 

window default: window—speed dependent 

The number of lines in a text window in the visual command. The default is 8 at slow 
speeds (600 baud or less), 16 at medium speed (1200 baud), and the full screen (minus 
one line) at higher speeds. 

w300, wl200, w9600 

These are not true options but set window only if the speed is slow (300), medium 
(1200), or high (9600), respectively. They are suitable for an EXINIT and make it easy 
to change the 8/16/full screen rule. 

wrapscan, ws default: ws 

Searches using the regular expressions in addressing will wrap around past the end of the 
file. 

wrapmargin, wm default: wm —0 

Defines a margin for automatic wrapover of text during input in open and visual modes. 
See An Introduction to Text Editing with Vi for details. 

writeany, wa default: nowa 

Inhibit the checks normally made before write commands, allowing a write to any file 
which the system protection mechanism will allow. 

10. Limitations 

Editor limits that the user is likely to encounter are as follows: 1024 characters per line. 

256 characters per global command list, 128 characters per file name, 128 characters in the pre¬ 

vious inserted and deleted text in open or visual , 100 characters in a shell escape command. 63 
characters in a string valued option, and 30 characters in a tag name, and a limit of 250000 lines 
in the file is silently enforced. 

The visual implementation limits the'number of macros defined with map to 32, and the 
total number of characters in macros to be less than 512. 

Acknowledgments. Chuck Haley contributed greatly to the early development of ex. Bruce 
Englar encouraged the redesign which led to ex version 1. Bill Joy wrote versions 1 and 2.0 
through 2.7, and created the framework that users see in the present editor. Mark Horton 
added macros and other features and made the editor work on a large number of terminals an 
Unix systems. 


tt Version 3 only. 
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NAME 

med — screen editor 
SYNOPSIS 

med file [ startline ] [searcAfcej/] 

med - 

med 

DESCRIPTION 

Med calls the MED editor, which allows you to edit a file using the screen 
of your terminal and the cursor keys, somewhat like paper, pencil and 
eraser. 

If you call the editor by med file, the first lines of the file will be shown on 
the terminal screen. If the file does not exist, it will be created. 

Med called with no arguments continues where the previous med session 
ended. 

Med called with argument "-" restores only one file from the last session. 

The purpose of a screen editor is to create a new file, or to look at and 
change existing files. Med allows you to look through a file by moving a 
"window" (the text shown at the screen) over the files contents. The win¬ 
dow may be moved up, down, to the left or the right. The "cursor" (a 
blinking underline or box) shows where med is at the moment. Initially 
med is in "replace mode", i.e. the characters typed will replace those 
under the cursor. The cursor may be moved around with the arrow keys 
B0E]0 or with Ireturnl , inomel or [TaFi . 

To change text on the screen, the cursor has to be placed there and the 
new characters entered. |delch| deletes the character under the cursor. 
To insert characters in the middle of a word (like a ’d’ in ’midle'), press 
linsertl ; then new characters will be inserted, and the rest of the line will 
move to the right. Pressing |insert| again, med is switched back to 
"replace mode”. 

"Function keys" are special keys along the top or the right of the key¬ 
board. Each function key does one job, such as moving some lines, look¬ 
ing for a word, or using another file. A picture of all the different func¬ 
tion keys for your terminal should be attached to this description. 

Some functions take arguments such as a number, a search string, a file 
name, etc. To enter an argument, type the sequence: 

_ lenterl number or string Ifunctionl . 

jenterl leaves an marker on the screen to remind you where the cur¬ 
sor was. It then goes to the bottom line on the screen to read the argu¬ 
ment. This bottom line is also used to display error messages. 
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Function keys and their meaning 
Move around:_ 


±tab 

SkiD to next/previous tab stop 

±page 

Move to next/previous page 

±line 

Move a halfpage up/down 

±search 

Search for a word 

goto 

Goto line n 

left 

Move window left 

right 

Move window right 

Use another file or window: 

use 

Use another file 

window 

Create/delete a window 

chwin 

Go to next window 


Cut and paste: 


backspace 

Delete character left of cursor 

close 

Delete line(s) into CLOSE buffer 

delch 

Delete character 

open 

Insert blank line(s) 

pick 

Copy text to PICK buffer 

put 

Get text from PICK buffer 

restore 

Get text from CLOSE buffer 


Others: 


do 

Run a Unix command 

enter 

Enter a parameter 

exit 

Go back to Unix 

insert 

Flip insert mode 

quote 

Control character escape 

refresh 

Refresh 

save 

Write changes to disk 

chtabs 

Change tabs 

macro 

collect keystrokes 


I enter] n |n«--»j Move the cursor n lines/columns in the direction of the 

arrow. 
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| backspace 


chtabj 

enterj jchtabj 

Icftwinj 

lenterj n jchwinj 
[enter| |chwin| 


ciose| 

enter] 

11 close| 

enterj 

n |close| 

enter| 

Iciosej 


|delch[ 


[Ho] 

lenterj fHol 
[enter! cmd [do| 


I exit! 

lenterj a jexitj 
lenterj ad jexit| 



Remove the last character entered; thus typing 

"E R X [backspace] R” is the same as "E R R'\ This also 

works in insert mode. 

Set a tab stop at the current position. 

Remove the tab stop at the current position. 

Go to the next window. 

Go to window n. Windows are numbered in the order they 
are created. 

Argument defined by the cursor is used as window 
number. 

Delete one line. It is saved in the CLOSE buffer. 

Delete the rest of the line, replacing it with the line below. 
Delete n lines and save them in the CLOSE buffer. 

Delete lines or a rectangle defined by the cursor and put 
it into the CLOSE buffer. 

Delete the character at the current cursor position, mov¬ 
ing the following characters to the left. 

Run the previous DO command exactly as it was given. 

Take the current line as a command for the shell. Results 
are inserted below the current line. 

cmd is a Unix command in the format [n[l]] prg [arg...] (in 
shell notation). It replaces n paragraphs (or n lines if 1 
appears) by the result of running filter prg on that text 
with given args. The replaced paragraphs are saved in the 
CLOSE buffer. 

Exit med, writing back the changed files to disk (a backup 
file named *.bak is created). 

Exit, but do not save files. 

Terminate with core dump. 

Move window to top of file. 

Move window to end of file. 

Move to the nth line. 

Argument defined by the cursor is used as line number. 

Put the editor into insert mode. Subsequent characters 
are inserted at the cursor, i.e., characters to the right of 
the cursor are not replaced but moved to the right. 
Pressing |insert! again will place med back to replace 
mode. 
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[Terq 

enter 

[leitl 

enterl 

n lief 


Move window left (about a 1/3 window width). 

Make the current column the last one (if possible). 
Move window n columns left. 


-Mine] 

enter] r+iine] 
enter] n Kline] 


[•linel _ 

[enter] [-linel 


enter n -line 


ioDen] 

[enter] 

[openl 

[enter 

(enter 

n (openl 
U*--» |open| 



enterj n 1-pagel 


pick] 


enterl n [pick] 


enter] U*--> [pick] 


Iput-I 


enter 

enter 


n [put 
* 


ut! 


Iquoiei 


Irefreshl 

Irestore] 


|enter| n Irestorej 


Move window down (about 1 /3 page). 

Make the current line the top one. 

Move window down n lines. 

Move window up (about 1/3 page). 

Make the current line the bottom one (if possible). 

Move window up n lines. 

Open up one blank line. 

Split the line exactly at cursor position. 

Open up for n blank lines. 

Insert blank lines or rectangle in area defined by cursor. 

Move window down one page (page = size of window). 

Move down n pages. 

Move window up one page. 

Move up n pages. 

Put the current line into the PICK buffer. 

Put n lines into the PICK buffer. 

Place lines or rectangle defined by cursor in PICK buffer. 

Insert the contents of the PICK buffer (i.e. the lines or 
rectangle last "picked") at the current position. 

Insert n copies of the PICK buffer at the current position. 
Argument defined by the cursor is used as number of 
copies. 

To put a control character into the file. Iquoiei echoes as 
a and whatever key on the keyboard you press next 
appears as some printable character. The two characters 
now behave as two characters on the screen, but they are 
really the single control character in the file. Changing 
the second letter changes the control character; chang¬ 
ing the preceding mark results in two ordinary charac¬ 
ters. 

Redraw terminal display. 

Insert the contents of the CLOSE buffer (i.e. the lines or 
rectangle last deleted). Insertion is done at the current 
position. 

Insert n copies of the CLOSE buffer at the current posi- 
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tion. 

[enieri U«--» [restore} Argument defined by the cursor is used as number of 

copies. 


right] 

enter! fright) 
enter) n [right) 


Move window right (about a 1/3 window width). 
Make current column the first one. 

Move window right n columns. 


save 

enter! name [save 
[enter) (save] 


Save the file shown in the current window. 

Save the file shown in the current window under filename 

name. 

Argument defined by the cursor is used as filename. 


I+search) 


!enter!: + search! 


Search forwards (from the cursor towards the end of the 
file) for an occurrence of the search key last used. 

Search key used is from cursor position up to next blank. 


word 1 +search] Search for the next occurrence of word. 

l+searcFfl Argument defined by the cursor is used as search key. 


[-search] Search backwards (from the cursor towards the beginning 

of the file) for an occurrence of the search key last used. 
jenter! [-search | Search key used is from cursor position up to next blank. 

jenteri word j-search] Search for the next occurrence of word. 
jenterj U«--> j-search] Argument defined by the cursor is used as search key. 


usei 

enter -;use 1 


j enter! name j use! 


jenter) U*--* jusel 


Switch to the file previously used. 

Edit file, taking its name from cursor position up to next 
blank. 

Make the current window look at file name. A linenumber 
and/or searchkey can be specified (as in the med com¬ 
mand). 

Argument defined by the cursor is used as filename. 


j window ! Make another window on the real screen, so that you now 

have two, or three, or more windows. A "default file" is 
used. It may be set to look at a file using jusej , and all 
other functions work within this little window. If the cur¬ 
sor is on the first or last column of your window the line 
separating the two windows goes horizontally on the line 
where the cursor is. The separating line goes vertically if 
the cursor is on the first or last line of your window. You 
may have two windows looking at the same file. In fact, it 
is rather neat, since changes made by editing in either 
window are reflected (at reasonable intervals) in the 
other window. 

jenterj 1 window! Delete last created window and return to the previous 

one. 

jenterj name [window - ] Create another window displaying file name. 
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MACRO 

Typing ___ 

[macro] keystrokes [macro] key _ . , 

stores the keystrokes sequence into the key. To avoid trouble, key can 
only be a printable character. From now on pressing the key is 
equivalent to typing the (long) keystrokes sequence. The sequence 
[macro) I macro) key 

restores the original function of the key. 


Miscellaneous 

What do the funny characters in the margins mean. 

is normal. ... , . „ 

means this is past the end of the file. You may still type stuff 
there just wasn’t anything there before. Even if you type some¬ 
thing on a line, the character won’t go away until the line is rewrit¬ 
ten by the editor - but the stuff is still there. 

< There is still more text to the left (may be blanks). 

> There is still more text to the right (not only blanks). 

When editing a file for which you don’t have write permission, the 
appropriate editor functions will be disabled. 


What to do when disaster comes: . , ^ w rn 

You are protected from loss of. files by the insurance system of the MLJJ 
editor. If you edit a file named /oo, the old file foo is renamed foo.bak 
(the old foo.bak is deleted). If you do not like the results of your edit, the 

UNIX command: 

mv foo.bak foo 
restores the original file foo. 


/tmp/MED* temporary workfile (PICK- and CLOSE-buffer) 
SSAVE/MED* saves state of editing session 
/usr/lib/med/default default file 
*.bak backup files 

SEE ALSO 

termcap(5), curses(3), keycap(5) 


AUTHOR 

Dittmar Krall. Wolfratshausen. Germany. 

Inspired by the RAND Editor, Steve Zucker e.a., Santa Monica. California. 


Editor crashes can leave your terminal in a strange state, e.g. with dis¬ 
abled keyboard. Your system administrator should have a command to 
enable the keyboard. My panic solution is to switch terminal off/on in 
order to continue. 
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MED - Tastatur 
fur 

Televideo - 970 


Exit ~Z 

save to Disk ~D 

-Tab Linefeed 

Refresh ~X 

ChTab -T 

ChWin ~C 

Left ~L 

Right ~R 

Window ~W 

Control char 
Macrofunction ~F 


Anfang 

Bildschirm 

Home 

CHAR DELETE 

Suche 

vorwarts 

+ Srch 

LINE DELETE 

Seite(n) 

vorwarts 

■f Page 

PAGE ERASE 

Zeilen 

vorwarts 

■♦•Line 

PAGE 

RESET 


Suche 

Seite(n) 

Zeilen 

Gehe nach 


ruckwarts 

ruckwarts 

ruckwarts 



-Srch 

•Page 

-Line 

Goto 

Tab 

7 

6 

0 

- 






Speicher 

Fuge 

Fuhre aus 

Editiere 



Zeile ein 


andere Datei 


Pick 

Open 

Do 

Use 


4 

5 

6 

1 


Gebe 

Losche 

Loschtext 



Speicher aus 

Zeile 

Speicher 



Put 

Close 

Restor 


CE 

1 

2 

3 

Enter 





Losche Zeichen 


Fuge ein 


Delete Char 


Insert 



0 

00 

• 
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DSG101 


Exit 

save to Disk 

-Tab 

Refresh 

ChTab 

ChWin 

Left 

Right 

Window 

Control char 

Macrofunction 


~Z 

Linefeed 

-X 

-C 

~L 

~R 

~F 


Anfang 

Seite(n) 

Zeilen 

Suche 

Bildschirm 

vorwarts 

vorwarts 

vorwarts 

Home 

♦Page 

♦Line 

+Srch 

PFl 

PF2 

PF3 

PF4 

Gehe nach 

Seite(n) 

Zeilen 

Suche 


ruckwarts 

ruckwarts 

ruckwarts 

Goto 

-Page 

-Line 

-Srch 

7 

6 

0 

— 

Speicher 

Fiige 

Fuhre aus 

Editiere 
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1. Introduction 


The Pascal 68000 User’s Guide is intended for use in developing new Pascal 
programs and in compiling and executing existing Pascal programs on 68000 
UNIX systems. This manual also gives some insight into the Pascal 68000 Sys¬ 
tem structure, its components and its behaviour. 

This manual is designed for programmers who have a working knowledge of 
Pascal. Detailed knowledge of 68000 UNIX is helpful but not essential. In any 
case, it is advisable to get familiar with the UNIX documentation and UNIX 
standards. The user of this manual should also read the QU68000 documents 
[ l] and [2]. 

Pascal was designed by Professor N. Wirth as a language for teaching struc¬ 
tured programming techniques and as such is used widely in educational 
institutions. It has also gained popularity as a general-purpose language 
because it contains a set of language features that make it suitable for many 
different programming applications. Pascal has furthermore strongly 
influenced the development of several languages (e.g. ADA). The Pascal 
language includes a variety of control statements, data types, and predefined 
procedures and functions. 

■r- Throughout this document the following notation is used: 

Keywords and predefined identifiers are printed in bold face. 

Syntactic variables as well as UNIX components are printed in italic font. 

Metasymbols j.j and [,] are used for optional parts (0..°° and 0..1), (,) 
bracket syntactical units and /'separates alternatives. Three dots (...) 
means a repetition of the preceeding item. Terminal symbols are 
printed in roman face; to distinguish metasymbols from terminal sym¬ 
bols apostrophes ’ are used if necessary. 
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2. Summary Release 2 
2.1. Release 2.1 


• Pascal 68000 release 2.1 meets the suggested Pascal ISO Standard [3] 
more closely than release 1.1 did: 

(1) Type real is implemented. 

(2) Conformant arrays are implemented. 

(3) dispose is available; alternately, mark and release can be used. 

(4) The attribute packed is implemented for subranges. Packing is done 
on byte level but not on bit level. 

■ Release 2.1 has some further extensions. 

(1) A type string is predefined and supported by a few operations. 

(2) The attribute packed can be applied to simple types. 

(3) Besides type short there is a type cardinal (unsigned) predefined and 
supported. 

(4) There are new standard procedures pclose and pseek. 

(5) reset and rewrite are extended by a optional second parameter (UNIX 
filename). 

(6) read allows variables of type string. 

• Bits & Pieces 

(1) A new option v: check arithmetic overflow. 

(2) Naming conventions: the compiler prefixes all imported/exported 
identifiers by an underscore to make the calling of C routines a 
bit more comfortable. 

(3) Some minor, but useful and often used predefined procedures and 
functions. 

(4) Initialisation of the compiler (passl) is partly done by reading a file 
'’init.h", that is supposed to reside in the directory /usr/include/pc. 

(5) Procedures at the outermost level in the main program are exported. 
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2.2. Release 2.2 


• Within modules, variables can be declared at the outermost level. They 
will exist during the whole program, but cannot be accessed from out¬ 
side (static variables). 

• The size of a procedure is no longer limited. 
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3. Supported Language 

Pascal 68000 is an extended implementation of the Pascal language [4]. 
Specifically Pascal 68000 adheres to the Pascal language as described in the 
suggested ISO Standard. This "draft Standard" is a cleaned up version of the 
original Pascal and has been submitted to ISO for acceptance. 

Pascal 68000 release 2.2 has not yet been tested against a "Pascal Processor 
Validation Suite”. 

3.1. Deviations 

Pascal 68000 deviates from the standard proposal in the following ways: 

(1) Only the first 16 characters of an identifier are significant. The trun¬ 
cation of an identifier to 16 characters alters the meaning of a con¬ 
forming program. 

(2) Standard procedures and functions are not allowed as parameters, as 
in previous standard proposals. Identical results with minor loss in 
performance can be obtained by declaring user procedures. For 
example: 

function userodd(i: integer) : boolean; 
begin 

userodd := odd(i) 
end; 

(3) Procedures that are to be used as parameters must be declared at 
main level. 

(4) files are not allowed in structured data. 

(5) Assignment to for control variable is done after evaluation of initial 
expression. 

(6) The reserved word nil may be redefined. 

(7) A goto between branches of a statement is permitted. 

(8) For textfiles, no final end-of-line is supplied unless requested expli¬ 
citly by the user. 

(9) If the access to record variable in a with-statement involves only de¬ 
referencing of a pointer variable, this is not done before the state¬ 
ment is executed but for every access to the record. 

(10) A null string is accepted by the compiler. 
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3.2. Extensions 


3.2.1. Separate compilation 

Pascal 68000 is able to compile so called modules, a collection of 
declarations, procedures and functions. The result of the compilation 
(an a.out object module) can be handled by the usual UNIX components, 
i.e. they can be stored in libraries, bound(loaded) with other a.out 
modules, etc. 

The separate compilation feature is further supported by enabling 
import and export of variables, procedures and functions. Modules 
implemented in Pascal, C or assembler can be linked to Pascal 68000 
modules. Procedures and functions are imported by using a directive 
in the heading: extern for Pascal- and assembler- and extemc for C- 
procedures; they are exported implicitely by being defined on the 
outermost level within a compilation unit. The user is responsible for 
parameter and result compatibility. 

Variables are imported or exported by using the newly introduced key¬ 
words import or export instead of var. The predefined variables input 
and output are (per default) exported from a mainprogram, if they are 
listed in the program heading. If used in a module, they have to be 
imported and must be mentioned in read/write statements. It is not 
possible to import or export labels! 

The new syntax for a compilation unit is: 

compilation-unit = 

program name ’(’ files ’)’ ; block . 

/module name ; [declaration\ . 

block = 

( declaration } compound-statement 

3.2.2. Additional standard procedures 

The following additional standard procedures are available: 

addr 

This function returns the address of the parameter, which is com¬ 
patible with all pointer types. 

convert 

convert (value, typename) returns its first argument as having 
type typename. 

■r* No run-time widening is done; e.g. 

convert (apointer, anotherpointertype) works, but 
convert ('A', integer) won’t work! 

mark, release 

mark and release allow to use the heap as a stack, mark(p) stores 
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the current value of the heap pointer in p. release(p) restores the 
heap pointer to p. Within one program either dispose or mark and 
release can be used, but not both simultaneously. 

m- New Sc dispose are realised by malloc(3) and free (3) which imple¬ 
ment a rather straight-forward memory management. Extensive 
use of heap will therefor result in remarkable run time penalties. 
To avoid this problem, use new with mark Sc release which use a 
simple and fast memory allocation scheme (s eepc(l)). 

pclose, pseek 

They simply supply a Pascal interface to the UNIX system calls close 
and Iseek. 

errorexit ~ 

Exit a program and force a core dump. 

message 

Write a string to the UNIX file stderr. 
itoa, atoi 

Convert integer to ascii and vice versa, 
date, ptime 

Get date and time in ascii representation, 
clock 

Get cpu time used by the current process. 

3.2.3. Strings 

String variables are unique to Pascal 68000. Essentially, they are of 
type packed array of char with a dynamic ’length’ attribute. The actual 
length of a string is determined by a final zero-byte, string variables 
are not compatible with variables of type packed array [...] of char. No 
range checking is done for string operations. 

The default maximum length of a string variable is 80 characters. This 
value can be overridden in the declaration by appending the desired 
length enclosed by [] : 

var s : string; { 81 bytes will be allocated j 

var si: string [17]; [18 bytes will be allocated j 

A string variable has a maximum length of 255 characters. 

Assignment to a string variable can be performed using the assignment 
statement, the read standard procedure or some other routine (e.g. a C 
standard function), strings can be compared, no matter what the 
current lengths are. Furthermore, it is possible to access the com¬ 
ponents of a string variable; the first one has index 0. 

When a string variable is used as parameter to read or readln, all char¬ 
acters up to, but not including, the end-of-line character in the input 
file will be assigned to it. 
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When a string is written without specifying the field width, the actual 
number of characters written is equal to the dynamic string length. If 
the field width is longer than the dynamic length, leading blanks are 
inserted. If the field width is smaller, the string is truncated on the 
right. 

Constant strings ('hugo') are compatible with type packed array [l..n] 
of char (where n is equal to the string length) and with type string. 
They are also terminated by a zero byte that is not included in the 
length computation and are limited to a length of 255 characters. 

Remember that constant ’a’ is a character and not a string. 
Strings of length one must be supplied by other means (e.g. a C 
routine). 


3.2.4. Generic pointers 

Generic pointers provide a tool for generalized pointer handling. Vari¬ 
ables of type address can be used in the same manner as any other 
pointer variable with the following exceptions: 

• generic pointers cannot be deferenced since there is no type asso¬ 
ciated with them. 

• generic pointers cannot be used as an argument to new. 

• any pointer can be assigned to a generic pointer. Use convert for 
assigning a generic pointer to a typed pointer. 

3.2.5. Attribute packed 

As an extension, the attribute packed can be applied also to simple 
types: 

type byte = packed 0 .. 255; 

{ variables of type byte will be allocated one byte J 

Packed subranges that fit in the ranges -2 7 .. 2 7 -l or 0 .. 2 a -l are 
represented in one byte; those fitting in the ranges -2 15 .. 2 15 -1 or 0 .. 
2 16 -1 are implemented in one word (two bytes). 

This feature is supported by one-byte, two-byte and four-byte signed 
and unsigned arithmetic. But the user should keep in mind, that in 
most cases the packed data have to be extended to a full integer entity. 
See appendix for details. _ 

Types short and cardinal are defined as 

type 

short = packed -32768 .. 32767; 
cardinal = packed 0 .. 65535; 
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3.2.6. Default case 

In a case statement a default case can be defined. Either otherwise or 
else: will be accepted. 

3.2.7. Declaration 

The order of declaration for labels, constants, types, variables, func¬ 
tions and procedures has been relaxed. Any order and any number of 
times declaration sections may be used. Furthermore, import and 
export variable declaration are implemented to support the separate 
compilation feature. 

An identifier must be declared before it is used. Two exceptions exist to 
this rule: 

(1) Pointer types may be forward referenced as long as the declara¬ 
tion occurs within the same type-definition-part 

(2) Functions and procedures may be predeclared with a forward 
declaration. 

The new syntax for a block is: 

block = j declaration] compound-statement 
declaration = 

import (names : type ) ;... ; 

/ export (names : type ) ;... 

/ var (names : type ) ;... ; 

/ label label , ... ; 

/ const (name -' constant ) ;... ; 

/ type ( name '= ’ type ) ;... ; 

/function-declaration ; 

/ procedure-declaration ; — 

3.2.8. Underscore as letter 

The character is significant and can be used in forming identifiers. 

3.2.9. Alternate symbols 

There are two representations for comment symbols (’(*’ , ’•)' and , 
’{') and for bracket symbols (’(.’ , ’.)’ and '[’ , ’]’ ). 

3.2.10. Exponent 

A lower case e may be used to indicate real numbers. 

3.2.11. Hexadecimal constants 

Hexadecimal integers are indicated by a preceding "#”• The syntax for 
a hexadecimal integer is: 
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■unsigned-number = digit [digit] / § hexadigit [hexadigit\ 

digit = 0/1/2/3/4/5/6/7/8/9 

hexadigit = digit /A/B/C/D/E/F/a/b/c/d/e/f 


3.2.12. Character constants 


Certain non-printable characters may be represented according to the 
following table of escape sequences: 


\\ backslash 

\b backspace 

\f formfeed 

\n newline 

\r carriage return 

\t horizontal tabulator 

\ddd 


The escape sequence \ddd consists of a backslash followed by 1,2, or 3 
octal digits which are taken to specify the value of the desired charac¬ 
ter. If the character following the backslash is not one of those 
specified, the backslash is ignored. 


3.2.13. Additional predefined identifiers 


See also /usr/include/pc/init.h 


const 

minint 

maxshort 

maxcard 

maxchar 

minshort 

mincard 

minchar 


= -maxint - 1; 
= 32767; 

= 65535; 

= ’\377’; 

=-32768; 

= 0 ; 

= ’\000'; 


type 

alfa = packed array [1..16] of char; 
short = packed minshort .. maxshort; 
cardinal = packed mincard .. maxcard; 
j address is predefined tooj 


var 

argc : integer 

argv : ~ array [1.. 100] of ~ string; 
environ : array [1..100] of •** string; 


function pclose (var t: file_of_any_type): integer; extemc; 
function pseek (var f: file_of_any_type; offset: integer 
whence: short): integer extemc; 
procedure message (s: string); extemc; 
procedure itoa (i: integer; var s: string); extemc; 
function atoi (s: string): integer; extemc; 
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procedure date (var datevar: string); extern; 
procedure ptime (var timevar: string); extern; 
function clock : integer; extern; 


3.3. Implementationdefined 

(1) maxint is 2 147 483 647. 

(2) set bounds are 0 and 255. 

(3) A variable is selected before the expression is evaluated in an assign¬ 
ment statement. 

(4) Default field width specification: 

12 for integers, 12 for reals and 5 for booleans. 

(5) reset on the standard input file resp. rewrite on the standard output 
file is permissible. 

3.4. Error Handling 

(1) Uninitialized or undefined variables are not detected. 

(2) A missing reset or rewrite statement is not detected (see 4.3). 

(3) No runtime checks are performed on the tag field of variant records. 

(4) No bounds checking is performed on overlapping set operands. 

(5) The use of a function without an assignment to the function value 
variable is permitted. 

(6) No checks are inserted to check pointers after they have been 
assigned a value using the variant form of new. 

(7) No bound checks are inserted for the succ, pred or chr functions. 

(8) The evaluation of expressions involving big constants can cause com¬ 
piler crash. 

(9) The for control variable is not invalid after the execution of the for 
statement. 

(10) Two nested for statements with the same control variable are permit¬ 
ted, but do not run into an infinite loop. 
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(11) Type declarations of the kind 


type t = typel\ 


procedure p; 
type 

pt = ~ t; 
t = type 2-, 

are not correctly analysed. 
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4. Pascal 68000 under UNIX 


4.1. Creating and executing a program 

The usual way to create and execute a program is realized by entering the 
following commands to the 68000 UNIX operating system. With each com¬ 
mand. you include information that further defines what you want the sys¬ 
tem to do. Of prime importance is the file specification, which indicates 
the file to be processed. You can also specify qualifiers that modify the 
processing performed by the system (S is the system prompting symbol). 

A program is entered or corrected by any editor of the user’s taste. The 
file name of Pascal source programs must have the suffix '.p\ 

S edit <name>.p cr 

The pc [5] command compiles and links the Pascal program. The resulting 
object module is left in <name>. 

S pc -o <name> <name>.p cr 

The program is loaded and run by: 

S name cr 

The only program parameters supported by the Pascal language are files. 
There are three ways to associate an (external) UNIX file specification with 
an (internal) Pascal file specification. The standard Pascal files input and 
output are always associated with the logical UNIX files stdin and stdout. 
Their comfortable and flexible use is described in [6]. All other Pascal 
files can be associated with any UNIX file either by assignment within a 
commandline: 

Sname pascalfile_l=UNIX_file_jspecification \ 
pascalfile_2=UNIX_file_specification 1 \ 

. . . CR 

or - if an assignment is missing - interactively: 

S name pascalfile_2=UNIX_file_specification cr 
pascalfile_l ? UNIX_file_specification cr 


1 As these assignments are cbnsidered as one argument each, there must be no blanks before 
or after the sign. 
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Example: 

S ed example.p cr 
S pc -o example example.p cr 
S example eingabe=/dev/tty cr 
ausgabe ? example.aus cr 

It is advisable to define a shell procedure for a more convenient file 
assignment especially if some of the files are "fixed" or work files. 

As an extension of Pascal 68000, the external filename can be stated in 
the corresponding reset or rewrite statement. In this case, a file assign¬ 
ment at run time will be meaningless. 

For efficiency, output is in general buffered; the buffer is flushed only 
when it’s full, or - in case of text files - if a writeln is stated. To facilitate 
interactive I/O, output to a file of char will be unbuffered, if the file is con¬ 
nected to a terminal (/dev/tty). Input from a terminal is line-oriented 
unless the terminal is in raw mode (see stty(l), ioctl(2)). 

4.2. Support of UNIX Facilities 

The user has full access to all UNIX system calls as well as files. The system 
calls can be accessed just like C procedures (see below). The objects are to 
be found in the standard library. The predefined procedure halt provides 
a means to return an “exit code” to the system. Furthermore the "system 
variables" argc, argv and environ are provided for access to the command 
arguments and the process environment, argc indicates the number of 
arguments whereas argv references an array of argument strings. The 
actual length "i" of environ is determined by environ~[i] = nil. See 3.2.13 
for a declaration of these variables. 

Remember that the file specifications are command arguments too, i.e. 
argv~[l]~[0] is the first character of the program name. If you access 
argv~ or environ^, it is essential to switch off the pointertest. 

Example: 

The following statement will print out the environment: 

(St- { 
begin 
i := 1; 

while environ^ [i] <> nil do 
begin 

writeln (output, environ~[i]~); 
i := i+1 
end 
end; 

The C preprocessor cpp [7] may be used without limitations. 
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As stated earlier C and assembler modules can be loaded with Pascal. 
When connecting Pascal modules with C modules you should take care of 
parameter compatibility (see 9.). Moreover, you must be sure that the C 
modules do not use the sbrk/brk system call which interferes with the 
Pascal heap. 

4.3. Limitations of Pascal 68000 

• Because of the separate compilation feature, a missing reset or 
rewrite cannot be detected by the compiler and will most probably 
cause the program to crash with an address error at the first attempt 
to access the corresponding file-variable. 

• In general, it is possible to reset input or rewrite output with the 
effect, that stdin or stdout is repositioned to the beginning of the 
associated file. If the file is connected to a pipe this will have n<2. 
effec.t at all. 

• Because of a very straight-forward register allocation mechanism, 
there may be very deeply nested expressions that do not compile. 
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5. Compiler options 


Compiler options are given by using Each option consists of a lower 

or upper case letter followed by " + ” or Options are separated by com¬ 

mas. There must be no blanks between and "S" or between a comma and 
the succeeding option. The following options are supported: 


A/a + /- 
B/b + /- 
D/d +/- 

E/e +/- 
P/p +/- 
T/t +/- 
V/v +/- 
W/w +/- 


a+ produces an assembler listing 
b+ accept C-string notation (i.e. with backslash) 
d+ produces code for pointer, subrange and arithmetic overflow 
check and the tracing of line numbers 
e- will suppress extension warnings 
p+ code for profiling is generated (see prof [8]) 
t+ produces code for pointer check 
v+ produces code for arithmetic overflow check 
w- will suppress warning messages 


Defaults: {Sa-,b+,d+,e-,w+j 

d+ implies v+ and t+. 
d - implies v - and t -. 


Options appearing before the program or module symbol can be overwritten 
by options given in the pc command. 
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6. Error handling 


Errors are detected and reported by several components of the Pascal 68000 
system: 

- preprocessor cpp, see pc 

- compiler 

- loader Id, see pc 

- run-time system 


6.1. Compiletime Detection of Source Errors 

pass 1 detects syntactical and some semantical errors and (optionally) 
deviations from the standard language definition. Errors that are not 
detected are listed in 3.4. passl does not produce error messages or a 
listing but compiles a condensed version of the diagnostics that will be 
printed in a readable form by an extra pass perror. If only warnings are 
issued compilation proceeds otherwise it will be terminated. 

The option "-L" (see pc) produces a full listing with error messages. The 
default is a listing containing the offending line, its predecessor and the 
readable (and hopefully understandable) error messages. Sometimes an 
error causes several messages to be printed in which case all but the first 
one can be ignored. 

pass2 detects no source errors, but might report a violation of a compiler 
limitation (see 4.3) or a compiler error (though, of course, it should not). 
Please let us know if you get an compiler error or an unknown error mes¬ 
sage. 

6.2. Other Errors Detected at Compiletime 

During compilation, UNIX resources can be exhausted, e.g. file system, pro¬ 
cess table, or memory overflow, etc. Furthermore UNIX can deny access to 
files. Extensive treatment of these errors is beyond the scope of this 
manual. They are described in the UNIX documentation. 


6.3. Runtime errors 

Errors occurring at run time are always fatal, i.e. the program will report 
an error message, dump the core file and then abort. With the help of the 
UNIX debugger adb [9] the user can generate a (partially) symbolic post 
mortem dump which indicates the location of the fatal error, the number 
of the corresponding source line (if the debug option was on), the dynamic 
calling sequence, etc. 

The error message should comprise a sufficient diagnosis of the error 
detected. As far as file access is concerned, the errors are mostly 
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reported by the UNIX system and must be investigated using the documen¬ 
tation. Other messages indicate programming errors such as divide by 
zero, integer overflow , etc. 
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7. Pascal System Components 

Figure 7.1 gives an overview of the Pascal system components. The prepro¬ 
cessor is the same as the C-compiler's, and does macro preprocessing and 
including of source files. 

The first pass passl does the lexical, the syntactical and the semantical 
analysis. It constructs a parse tree for each block and outputs it. 

There is an extra pass perror to produce a source listing if requsted, and to 
print error messages based on the diagnostics compiled by pass 2. 

The second pass pass2 does the code generation. The output of passl is read 
in and an identical parse tree as in passl is built up. The generated code is 
output in several files. 


init.h <source>.p 


4. 



i 1 

stdout __ <source>.s 


c2 


i 

<source>.o 

1 

Id 


1 

a.out 


Figure 7.1: Pascal System Components 
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The third pass c£is the same as the C-Compiler’s and collects the code distri¬ 
buted on various files. It produces one file containing the object code in a.out 
format [ 10]. 


7.1. Hardware and Software Environment 

Pascal 68000 runs on two quite similar 68000 UNIX systems. PERKEO [ 11 ] 
and QU68000 [12]. 

Features of these systems are: 

• actually supported microprocessor Motorola 68000 

• large memory ( & 0.5 MB ) 

• hard disk ( & 10MB ) 

• memory management unit 

UNIX [13] [14] is a time-sharing system and provides all such features 
needed by Pascal 68000. Of great importance are the file system, the 
command interpreter (shell), and the object module management ( ar , Id. 
[15]). But of equal, if not greater, weight are all those UNIX components 
which make life easier: ed, med, make. etc. 


7.2. Passl 

The first pass does lexical analysis, parsing, declaration handling, tree 
building, and some optimization. This pass is largely machine independent. 

The lexical analysis is a conceptually simple procedure that reads the 
input and returns the tokens of the Pascal language as it encounters 
them: identifiers, constants, operators and keywords. Comments must be 
skipped. Decimal and hexadecimal constants, characters and strings must 
be properly dealed with. 

The first pass parses, as the original Pascal-P4 compiler, the tokens in a 
top down, left right, recursive descendent fashion. During the processing 
of a declaration part a symbol table is built up, addresses will be allocated 
to variables and procedures, and the semantic of the declaration is 
checked. Besides this, information is prepared for the debugger adb. 

During the processing of the statement part a parse tree is built. The 
proper use of operators and operands is checked. Some complex syntacti¬ 
cal structures are broken down into simpler ones. 
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7.3. Pass2 


The second pass generates 68000 machine code and related information 
from the source program represented by the parse tree; these will be 
combined to a a.out object. In addition it completes the debugger informa¬ 
tion prepared by pass 1. 

Code generation is done in two steps. The first one traverses the parse 
tree generating pseudo instructions for a hypothetical stack machine. 
This step is rather simple, machine independent and straightforward. The 
second step deals with machine specific tasks such as address computa¬ 
tion, register allocation and 68000 code generation, thus interpreting the 
pseudo instructions in a real existing environment. Step one and two take 
place in parallel for efficiency reasons; the generation of a pseudo 
instruction is replaced by calling a procedure implementing this instruc¬ 
tion. 

pass2 yields different kinds of output. Three files contain binary informa¬ 
tion ready to be combined to an a.out object by a third pass. A fourth file 
may contain the generated machine code in an assembler-like representa¬ 
tion. On another file debugger information is prepared. And there might 
be diagnostic messages indicating a violation of a limitation or a compiler 
error. 


7.4. Cross Reference 

The cross reference program xref produces the usual cross-reference list 

with identifiers and line numbers. 

xref is implemented as an independent component. There are several rea¬ 
sons for doing so: 

■ The compiler is not bothered with cross referencing. 

• The multiprogramming (parallel processing) of the system can be 
exploited. 

• Many programming errors can be found with the help of a cross- 
reference listing; i.e. it is not necessary to start the big, resource 
consuming, compiler. 
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8. Calling Conventions 


Procedure calls are realised by a commonly used mechanism defining stack- 
frames, which are allocated or deallocated as a procedure is activated or 
deactivated, respectively. In our implementation four registers and a vector 
of pseudo registers are used: a7 is used as stackpointer, a6 and a5 reference 
the current and the global stackframe base, respectively. dO returns a func¬ 
tion result and the system variable _pbvec[0..maxdepth] stores the base 
addresses of all currently accessible stackframes. The layout of a stack- 
frame is shown below. 

stackframe 



(i = current nesting depth) 


A parameter is passed by-reference or by-value depending on whether it was 
declared as var parameter or not. For long parameters (> 4 bytes; strings) 
the parameter address is transferred and - in case of value parameters - the 
parameter itself copied within the procedure body. The representation of 
parameters in memory is the same as for other variables with the exception 
that they are always word aligned, i.e. a parameter occupying an odd number 
of bytes in memory will always be followed by a byte of undefined storage. 

Example: 


stackframe for 

procedure p(var j:integer; c,d:char; s:string); 
after procedure entry 


0 

4 

8 

12 

18 17 18 19 

20 

pbvec 

old a0 

retaddr 

addr(j) 

c • d • 

addr(s) 


t 

a8 


• undefined 

The C interface provided as an extension differs from the Pascal parameter 
passing conventions only in the treatment of one-byte values; following the C 
semantics, data occupying one byte of storage are extended to (unsigned) 
word values and then treated like a short. 
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Example: 
stackframe for 

procedure p(var j.integer, c,d:char; i:integer); externc; 
after procedure entry 


o 4_a_ 12 1* 18 


old &6 

retaddr 

addr 0) 1 

c 

d 

i 


t 

a6 


where c & d are pushed as zero extended short items 
(at our installation Pascal short corresponds with C int). 
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9. Data Representation and Allocation 

In a.out modules program data fall into three segments: the text segment, 
the data segment and the bss segment. Pascal 68000 uses only two of them: 
the text segment contains program code and constants whereas static data 
(variables declared at the outmost level in a module) and exported variables 
are stored in the bss segment. Automatic and dynamic data are allocated at 
runtime in stack and ‘free memory’ managed by the brk/sbrk system calls, 
respectively. 

To cope with alignment, one general rule can be stated: any data allocated 
more than one byte is aligned on a word (2 bytes) boundary. 

Variables of scalar and pointer types are allocated storage space as summar¬ 
ized in table 9.1. Variables of subrange types are allocated as variables of the 
associated scalar types. For example, a type 1..10 is considered a subrange of 
integer and therefor allocated a longword. Variables of packed subrange 
types are implemented in one byte (-128 .. 127; 0 .. 255), two bytes (-32768 .. 
32767; 0 .. 65535) or four bytes (all others). The structured types are stored 
as described below. 


Type 

Storage 

Allocation 

character 

8 bits (1 byte) 

Byte 


boolean 

8 bits (1 byte) 

Byte 


short 

16 bits (1 word) 

Word 


integer 

32 bits (1 longword) 

Word 


real 

32 bits (1 longword) 

Word 


enumerated 

8 bits (1 byte) if 
type contains 256 
elements or less; 
16 bits (1 word) 
otherwise 

Byte if 

contains 
elements or 
Word otherwise 

type 

256 

less; 

pointer 

32 bits (1 longword) 

Word 



Table 9.1: Storage of Scalar and Pointer Types 


A set is allocated storage depending on the ordinal value of its largest ele¬ 
ment: the number of bytes it occupies is equal to the ordinal value rounded 
up to the nearest byte boundary. Since the size of a set is limited to 256 
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elements, with ordinal values from 0 to 255, a set occupies at most 32 bytes. 

An array is stored and aligned according to the type of its components. For 
example, each element of a character array is stored in a byte and aligned 
on a byte boundary; if the array has more than one component then the 
total array is aligned a on word boundary. Similarly, each element of an 
array of set of 3..21 occupies three bytes and is aligned on a word boundary. 

strings and constant strings are internally terminated by a binary 0; i.e. they 
adhere to the C convention. 

Records are stored and aligned field by field according to the type of the 
field. For example, a variable of type 


record 
x: integer; 
y: boolean; 
z: 1..10 
end; 

is aligned on a word boundary because it occupies more than one byte of 
storage. The figure beneath shows how this variable is stored: 



• undefined 


The attribute packed does not afTect the allocation of data structures, it is 
only interpreted with subranges as stated earlier. To yield a more compact 
representation than in the example above, you had to define the following 
structure: 

record 
x: integer; 
y: boolean; 
z: packed 1..10 
end; 

which would result in the following storage allocation: 
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10. Appendix 


10.1. Examples 

10.1.1. Sample program 

1 program ackermann(input,output); 

2 var x, y: integer; 

3 function ack(i,j: integer): integer; 

4 begin 

5 if i = 0 then ack:=j+l 

6 else if j = 0 then ack:=ack(i-l,l) 

7 else ack:=ack(i-l,ack(i,j-l)) 

8 end; 

9 

10 begin 

11 repeat 

12 writeln(output,’Enter two integers. Terminate with zero.’); 

13 read(input,x,y); 

14 writeln(output,'acker(\x:0,7,y:0,’) = \ack(x,y):0) 


15 until x=0 

16 end. 






10.1.2. Crossreference 






ack 

3p 

5 

6 

6 

7 7 7 

ackermann 

1 





i 

3f 

5 

6 

7 

7 

input 

1 

13 




integer 

2 

3 

3 



j 

3f 

5 

6 

7 


output 

1 

12 

14 



read 

13 





X 

2v 

13 

14 

14 

15 

y 

2v 

13 

14 

14 
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10.1.3. Separate Compilation 


1 program ackermann(input,output); 

2 var x, y: integer; 

3 

4 import counter: integer; 

5 

6 function ack(i,j: integer): integer; extern; 

7 

8 begin 

9 repeat 

10 writeln(output,'Enter two integers. Terminate with zero.'); 

11 read(input,x,y); 

12 counter:=0; 

13 writeln(output,’acker(’,x:0,',',y:0,') = ’,ack(x,y):0); 

14 writeln(output,’number of calls=’.counter:5); 

15 until x=0 

16 end. 

1 module ack; 

2 

3 export counter: integer; 

4 

5 function ack(i,j: integer): integer; 

6 begin 

7 counter:=counter+l; 

8 if i = 0 then ack:=j+l 

9 else if j = 0 then ack:=ack(i-l,l) 

10 else ack:=ack(i-l,ack(i,j-l)) 

11 end; 

12 . 
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10.2. Coercions 


The following gives an overview about the coercions implemented by Pas¬ 
cal 68000 to provide for consistent use of one-, two- and four-byte signed 
and unsigned operands. The rules are valid for all arithmetic and rela¬ 
tional operations. 

Index expressions are always extended to a full integer value. Expressions 
representing setelements are considered unsigned one-byte. 



f 

i 

il 

i2 

u 

ul 

u2 

f 

f 

f 

f 

f 

f 

f 

f 

i 

f 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

il 

f 

i 

il 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i2 

f 

i 

i 

i2 

i 

i 

i 

u 

f 

i 

i 

i 

u 

u 

u 

ul 

f 

i 

i 

i 

u 

ul 

u 

u2 

f 

i 

i 

i 

u 

u 

u2 


Notation 

f: floating point 

i: (signed) integer 
u: unsigned (0 .. 2 31 -l) 

il: one-byte integer 

il: two-byte integer 

ul: one-byte unsigned 

u2: two-byte unsigned 
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10.3. Standard Procedures and Functions 

For a detailed description see [3], [4]. 


Procedure 

Parameter 

Result 

Function 

abs(x) 

integer or real 

same as x 

Computes the absolute value 
of X. 

addr(x) 

any type 

address 

Type address is compatible 
with all pointer types. 

arctan(x) 

integer or reed 

real 

Computes the arcus tangens 
of X. 

atoi(s) 

string 

integer 

Convert ascii string to 

integer. 

chr(x) 

integer 

char 

Returns the character whose 
ordinal number is x. 

clock 


integer 

Returns the cpu time (in 
milliseconds) used by the 
current process. 

convert(a.t) 

any type 

t 

Returns value of a with type 
t. 

cos(x) 

integer or real 

real 

Computes the cosinus of x. 

date(x) 

string 


Return date in ascii 

representation: 

dd-mon-yyyy 

eof(f) 

file 

boolean 

End of file encountered, true 
only when the file position is 
after the last element in the 
file. 

eoln(f) 

file 

boolean 

End of line encountered, 
true only when the file 
position is after the last 
character in a line. The value 
of f~ is a space. 

errorexit 



Exit program and force a 
core dump. 
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exp(x) 

integer or real 

real 

Computes the base of the 
natural logarithmus raised to 
the power of x. 

get(f) 

file 


Moves the current file 

position to the next element. 

halt(x) 

integer 


Terminates the execution of 
the program and returns the 
value of x. See also the 
system call exit(2). 

halt 



same as halt(O). 

itoa(i,s) 

integer,string 


Convert integer to ascii; the 
result is delivered in variable 
s. 

ln(x) 

integer or real 

real 

Computes the natural 

logarithmus of x. 

mark(x) 

any pointer 


Stores the current value of 
the heap pointer into x. 

message(x) 

string 


Write string to stderr. 

new(p) 

any pointer 


Allocates heap memory and 
returns the address in p. 

new(p,tl,..tn) 



Allocates heap memory to 
pointer. p~ must be a record 
with variants. 

odd(x) 

integer 

boolean 

Returns true if the integer x 
is odd; false otherwise. 

ord(x) 

any scalar type 
except real. 

integer 

Returns the ordinal (integer) 
value corresponding to the 
value of x. 

pack(a,i,z) 



z:=a[i..n]; 

where i..n: index range of z. 

page(f) 

file 


skip to the top of a new page 
before printing the next line 
of the textfile f. The default 
for f is output. 

pclose(f) 

file 


See system call close (2). 
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pred(x) 

any scalar type 
except real 

same as x 

Returns the predecessor 
value of x. 

pseek(f.o.w) 

file, integer, 

short 


See system call lseek (2). 

ptime(x) 

string 


Return time in ascii 

representation: 
hh-mm-ss.O . 

put(f) 

file 


Appends f~ to the file f. The 
default for f is output. 

read(f.x) 

file 

type of x 
depends on the 
filetype 


Reads the value of x from the 
file f. The default for f is 

input. 

readln(f) 

text 


Skips to the beginning of the 
next line. The default for f is 

input. 

read(f,xl,..,xn) 



same as 

read(f.xl); read(f,x2,..xn) 

readln(f,xl,..,xn) 


same as 

read(f,xl,..,xn); readln(f) 

release(x) 

any pointer 


Loads the heap pointer with 
the value of x. 

reset(f[,s]) 

file,string 


Resets file for reading. The 
optional second parameter 
designates a UNIX pathname. 

rewrite(f[,s]) 

file,string 


Resets file for writing. The 
optional second parameter 
designates a UNIX pathname. 

round(x) 

real 

integer 

trunc(x + 0.5) if x >= 0 
trunc(x - 0.5) if x < 0 

sin(x) 

integer or reed 

real 

Compute sinus of x. 

sizeof(x) 

any type 

integer 

Returns size used to 

represent variables of same 
type as x. 

sqr(x) 

integer or real 

same as x 

Computes the square of x. 
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sqrt(x) 

integer or real 

real 

Compute square root of x. 

succ(x) 

any scalar type 
except real 

same as x 

Returns the successor value 

of X. 

trunc(x) 

real 

integer 

Truncate x to a integer value. 

unpack(z,a,i} 

1 


a[i..n]:=z; 

where i..n: index range of z. 

write(f.x) 

text 

type of x 
depends on the 
filetype 


Writes the value of x to the 
file f. The default for f is 

output. 

writeln(f) 

file 


Starts a new line. The 
default for f is output. 

write(f,xl,..,xn) 


same as 

write(f.xl); write(f.x2,..xn) 

writeln(f,xl,. 

.,xn) 


same as 

write(f,xl,..,xn); writeln(f) 
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10.4. Syntax Equations 


letter = a/b/c/d/e/f/g/h/i/j/k/l/m/n/o/p/q/r/s/t/u/v/w/x/y/z 
/A/B/C/D/E/F/G/H/I/J/K/L/M/N/O/P/Q/R/S/T 
/U/V/W/X/Y/Z/_ 

digit = 0/1/2/3/4/5/6/7/S/9 

name = letter { letter / digit { 

constant-name = name 
type .name = name 
variable-name = name 

names = name , ... 

label - unsigned .number 

compilation-unit = 
program Y names ')' ; block . 

/ module name ; [declaration] . 

block = (declaraiionj compound-statement 

declaration — 

/ import (names : type ) ;... ; 

/ export f names : type ) ;... 

/ var ( names : type ) ;... ; 

/ label label , ... 

/ const (name '=' constant ) ;... ; 

/ type (name '=' type ,);... ; 

/ function-declaration ; 

/ procedure-declaration ; 

constant - 

[ sigrn ] (unsigned .number / constant-name ) 

/ character string 

sign = + / - 

unsigned-const ant = 

unsigned-number / character string 
/ constant-name / nil 

unsigned-number - 

digit [digit] /# hexadigit [hexadigit] 

hexadigit - digit /A/B/C/D/E/F/a/b/c/d/e/f 

character string = /characters enclose by ’ ’ V 
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type 


type = typejname / new-type 

new-type = simple-type / structured-type / ~ typejname 

simple-type = ordinal-type / real 

ordinal-type = 

Y* names ')' 

/ constant .. constant 
/ ordinal-type-name 

structured-type = 

[ packed ] unpackedstructured-type 
/ structured-type -name 

unpackedstructured-type = 

array *[' ordinal-type , ... *]' of type 
/ file of £ype 

/ record [ field-list [ ; ] ] end 
/ set of ordinal-type 

field-list = 

fixed-part [ ; variant-part ] 

/ variant-part 

fixed-part = f names : type ) ;... 

variant-part = case [ tag-field-name : ] tag-type of variant ;... 

variant = case_cons£an£_i£s£ : Y [ field-list [ ; ] ] 

casesonstant-list = case_cons£an£ , ... 

case_cons£an£ = constant [ .. constant ] 


... expression - 

variable = ( variable-name / field-name ) 

j '[* expression , ... ']* 

/ . field-name 

/-i 

factor = 
variable 

/ unsigned-constant 

/ function-name [ '(' actual parameter , ... '/ ] 
/ set 

/ ' (' expression ')' 

/ not factor 

actual-parameter = 
expression 

/ procedure-name / function-name 
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set = '[' [ member , ... ] ']* 

member = expression [ .. expression ] 

term = factor 

j ( • / '/* / div / mod / and ) factor j 

simple -expression = [ sign ] term 
f ( + / - / or ) term j 

expression = simple -expression 
[(<>/=/</>/<=/<=) simple .expression ] 


- procedure - 

procedure -declaration - 
procedure-heading ; 

( block / directive ) 

function-declaration = 
functionJieading ; 

( block / directive ) 

directive = forward / extern / extemc 

procedure Jieading - procedure name [ '(' parameter ;... ’/] 

function Jieading = function name [‘(* parameter ;... '/] 

; result-type 

parameter = 

function Jieading / procedure-heading 
/ names : type 

/ var names : (typejname / array Jype ) 
array Jype = 

array *[* index Jype ;... ']' of (typejname / array Jype ) 
indexjtype = 

name .. name : ordinal Jype .name 


- statement - 

statement = [ label : ] 
compound-statement 

/ case expression of case .element ; ... [ ; ] end 
/ for name .- expression 

(to / downto ) expression 
do statement 
/ goto label 

/ if expression then statement 
[ else statement ] 
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/ repeat statement ; ... until expression 
/ while expression do statement 
/ with variable t ... do statement 
/ ( variable / function jiame ) := expression 
/ procedure -name [ '(' actual -parameter , ... ] 

compound statement = 
begin statement ;... end 

case-element = 

( ( casesonstant / else ) : / otherwise ) 
statement 
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10.5. Reserved Identifiers 


The following identifiers are predefined by Pascal 68000. 


abs 

environ 

mincard 

readln 

addr 

eof 

minchar 

real 

address 

eoln 

minint 

release 

alfa 

errorexit 

minshort 

rewrite 

arctan 

exp 

new 

round 

argc 

false 

nil 

short 

argv 

get 

odd 

sin 

atoi 

halt 

ord 

sqr 

boolean 

integer 

pack 

sqrt 

cardinal 

itoa 

page 

succ 

char 

In 

pclose 

text 

chr 

mark 

pred 

true 

clock 

maxcard 

pseek 

trunc 

convert 

maxchar 

ptime 

unpack 

cos 

maxint 

put 

write 

date 

maxshort 

read 

writeln 


message 



Furthermore, there are identifiers of data and subroutines used by the 

Pascal run 

time system that 

are referenced at linking time. Among them 

are system calls (e.g. open, 

close) and some C standard subroutines: all 

others are 

listed below. Warning: the user 

might use this identifiers to 

define own procedures or data and the linker Id will reference the users’ 

entity and report no error. 




_copen 

_pconf 

_pperr 

-pwrf 

-divlO 

-pemptyset 

_prdi 

-pwri 

-entry 

_pemptystr 

_prdr 

-pwrr 

-error 

-phigh 

_prds 

-pwrs 

-ferror 

_pierr 

_pserr 

-syserr 

-flushbuffer 

_pjerr 

-pstaticstring 

atan 

-pblank 

_plim 

_puerr 

closefiles 

-pbvec 

-plow 

_pwrb 

final 

-pease 

_popen 

_pwrc 

fsqr 

-pcerr 

_popenfileindx 

_pwrcl 

In 

-pclose 

_popenfiles 


main 
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Berkeley Extension Summary 







Trademarks: 

MUNIX, CADMUS for PCS 

DEC, PDP for DEC 

UNIX for Beil Laboratories 


Copyright 19B4 by 

PCS GmbH. Pfalzer-Wald-Strasse 38, D-8000 Munchen 90. tel. (089) 87804-0 

The information contained herein is the property of PCS and shall neither be reproduced in 
whole or in part without PCS's prior written approval nor be implied to grant any license to 
make, use or sell equipment manufactured herewith. 

PCS reserves the right to make changes without notice in the specifications and materials 
contained herein and shall not be responsible for any damages (including consequential) 
caused by reliance on the materials presented. 






The MUNIX extension package consists of utilities of the fourth Berke¬ 
ley Distribution. This manual contains the command descriptions and 
supplementary documents. 


1. MUNIX Extension Package - Summary 
Features of the extension package. 

2. Writing Papers with nroff using -me 
A popular macro package for nroff. 

3. -me Reference Manual 
The final word on -me. 

4. Writing tools - the Style and Diction Programs 

Description of programs which help you understand and improve 
your writing style. 

5. The Berkeley Font Catalog 

Samples of fonts currently available for the raster plotters. 

6. Screen Updating and Cursor Movement Optimization 

Description of a package of C library functions which allow screen 
updating (with user input) and cursor motion optimization. 

7. Command Descriptions in MUNIX la ("Berkeley") 

Command descriptions in the style of the MUNIX Programmers' 
Manual Volume I. 









HUNK Extension Package VI.1 - Summary 


PCS 

Pf&lzer-Wald-Str. 36 
D-8000 Atiinchen 90 


The MUNK Extension Package includes a set of useful utilities from the 
fourth Berkeley Distribution. Some of them are extensions of UNKt V7 com¬ 
mands, i.e. cat and man, others are complete new. The most important facil¬ 
ity of this package is the screen oriented editor VI. 


1. Basic Software 

1.1. User Access Control 

CHFN Change full name of user. The geos field of the passwd-file is used 
to give additional information about the user like phone number, 
office... 

1.2. Terminal Handling 

TSET Set terminal modes. 

RESET Reset the terminal bits to a sensible state. Useful after a program 
dies leaving a terminal in a funny state. 

CLEAR Clear terminal screen. 

LOCK Reserve a terminal. 

1.3. File Manipulation 

CAT Concatenate and print one or more files onto standard output. 

Additional options to the CAT command of the 7th edition: 

jjt Numbering of output lines. 

§ Crushing out multiple adjacent empty lines. 

§ Printing non-printing characters in a visible way. 

SEE Print a file which contains non-printing characters in a readable 

format. 

MORE Interactive display function for text files. 

# Start at linenumber i or two lines before pattern. 
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§ Display next page or i-more lines. 

# Skip i lines. 

| Search i-th occurence of pattern. 

§ Display current filename, current line number. 

# Define -window size. 

# Squeeze multiple blank lines. 

# Start up the editor VI at current line. 

§ Exit to Shell. 

# Help function. 

VPR Raster printer/plotter spooler. 

HEAD Give first few lines of a stream. 

STRINGS Look for ASCII strings in a binary file. 

FOLD Fold long lines for finite width output device. 

NUM Number lines. 

UL Do underlining. 

COLRM Remove selected columns from a file. 

EXPAND 

UNEXPAND Expand tabs to spaces and vice versa. 

COMPACT 

UNCOMPACTCompress and uncompress files using an adaptive Huffman code. 
CCAT Cat the original file from a file compressed by compact, without 
uncompressing the file. 


1.4. Running of Progr am s 

YES Be repetitively affirmative. Outputs 'y'. 

1.5. Status Inquiries 

FINGER List the current users including login name, terminal name, login 
time... 

■ff Print a summary of the current activity on the system, including 

what each user is doing. 

USERS Print a compact list of users who are on the system. 

UPTIME Show how long system has been up. 


1.6. Backup and Maintenance 

SHUTDOWN Close down the system at a given time. Used to notify users nicely 
when the system is shutting down. 

BADSECT Create files to contain bad sectors. Less general than bad block 
forwarding, but better than nothing. 

Make a typescript of everything printed on the terminal during a 
session. 


SCRIPT 
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DMESG Look in a system buffer for recently printed diagnostic messages 
and print them on the standard output. 


1.7. 

SA 


LAST 


Accounting 

Publish Shell accounting report. Gives usage information on each 
command executed. Additional options to the SA command of the 
7th edition. 

§ Number of times used. 

Total system time, user time and elapsed time. 

Optional averages and percentages. 

Sorting by different criterions: 
disk I/O operation 
cpu-time average memory usage 
cpu-storage integral 
number of calls 

Indicate last logins of users, groups or on specified terminals. 


# 

# 


LASTCOMM Show last commands executed in reverse order. 


1.8. Communication 

MSGS Read system messages. These messages are sent by mailing to the 
login ‘rosgs*. 

BIFF Be notified if mail arrives and who it is from. 

FROM Show who is the sender of my mail. 

PRMAIL Print the mail which waits for you, or a specified user, in the 'post 
office*. 

LEAVE Remind you when you have to leave. 

1.9. Basic Program Development Tools 

CURSES Library of screen functions which allows screen updating (with 
user input) and cursor motion optimization. 

WHAT Show what versions of object modules were used to construct a 
file. 

ERROR Analyze and disperse compiler error messages. 

# Knows about error messages produced by MAKE. CC, CPP, AS, 
LD, LINT, PC, F77. 

§ Attempts to determine which language processor produced 
each error message. 

# Determines source file and line number to which the error mes¬ 
sage refers. 

# Determines if the error message is to be ignored, or not. 

# Inserts the error message into the source file as comment 
PRINTENV Print out the values of the variables in the Shell environment. 
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1 . 10 . 

MAN 


Unix Programmers’ Manual 

Give information from the on line programmers’ manual. 

# Gives all commands whose description contains any of a 
specified set of keywords. 

§ Attempts to locate manual sections related to a specified list of 
files. 


# Formats a specified set of manual pages. 

CATMAN Create the preformatted versions of the on-line manuals. 

APROPOS Show which manual sections contain instances of any of the given 
keywords in their title. 

WHAT1S Look up a given command and give the header line from the 
manual section. 


WHERE1S Locate source, binary, and or manual for specified files. 


2. Tape Manipulation 

MT Give commands to the tape drive. 

| Space forward i files or records. 

# Space backward i files or records. 

# Write i end-of-file marks. 

# Rewind tape. 

# Swap or do not swap bytes. 
REWIND Rewind the tape drive. 

3. Text Processing 


3.1. Document Preparation 

EX The line oriented text editor EX is a superset of the ED editor 

from UNIX V7 and the root of the interactive display function VIEW 
and the family of editors: EX EDIT, VI. 

# Find lines by number or pattern. 

# Add, delete, change, copy, move or join lines. 

# Permute or split contents of a line. 

# Replace one or all instances of a pattern within a line. 

# Combine or split files. 

§ Switch to the location of a ’tag’. 

# Enter intraline editing. 

# Reverse the effects of the last command. 

§ Escape to Shell during editing. 

# Indent automatically. 

# Define abbreviations. 

# Attempt to recover the buffer in case of hangups or crashes. 

# Read and execute commands from a specified file. 
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EDIT 


VI 


VIEW 

CTAGS 

MKSTR 

XSTR 


# Simulate an intelligent terminal on a dumb terminal. 

A small version of EX. Avoids some of the complexities of EX to pro¬ 
vide an environment for new and casual users. 

# Find lines by number or pattern. 

# Add, delete, change, copy or move lines. 

# Replace a pattern in a line. 

# Add the contents of a file. 

# Reverse the effects of the last command. 

§ Escape to Shell. 

# Attempt to recover the buffer in case of hangups or crashes. 

The screen oriented editor VI is based on EX (see above). Addi¬ 
tional attributes: 

§ Numerous commands for file manipulation, 
i.e. edit file containing the tag ‘tag’ 
at the first line of ‘tag’ 

# Extensive command set for scrolling, paging and cursor motion, 
i.e. move to the end of line 

move to the begin of the next word 

§ Various units of text can be handled: words, sentences, sec¬ 
tions. 

i.e. duplicate sentence 
delete word 

# Searching for strings by a set of different conditions, 
i.e. matches any character between 'x* and *y’ 

matches the end of a word 

# Definition of macros for saving time by typing commands. 

# Escape to the line oriented editor EX. 

Interactive display function. Works like the VI - but with read-only 
files. 

Make a tags file for EX from the specified C, PASCAL and FORTRAN 
sources. A tags file gives the locations of specified objects (in this 
case functions) in a group of files. 

Used to create a file of error messages by massaging C source 
code. 

§ Places all error messages from a C source file in a specified file. 

# Keys on the string 'error ("* to process the error messages to 
the message file. 

# The copy of the C source file contains pointer into the message 
file to retrieve the error message. 

Extract strings from C programs to implement shared constant 
strings. 

# Maintains a file into which strings of component parts of a large 
program are hashed. 

§ The strings are replaced with references to the common area. 
Find wordy sentences in a document. 


DICTION 
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# Finds all sentences that contain phrases from a data base of 
bad or wordy diction. 

# The user may supply his own pattern file. 

EXPLAIN Interactive thesaurus for the phrases found by diction. 

STYLE Analyze surface characteristics of a document. 

# Reports on 

readability 

sentence length and structure 
word length and usage 
verb type 
sentence openers 

# Options to locate sentences with certain characteristics. 


3J2. Document Formatting 

VTROFF Troff for raster printer/plotter. 

VF0NT1NF0Inspect and print out information about unix fonts. 


SOELIM 

FMT 


.viE 

CHECKNR 


PTI 


Eliminate .so’s from nroff input. 

Simple text formatter. 

§ Produces an output with lines as close to 72 characters as pos¬ 
sible. 

# Spacing at the beginning of input lines and blank lines are 
preserved. 

Technical paper layout package for use with NROFF, TROFF and 
VTROFF. 

Check NROFF/TROFF flies. 

§ Knows about MS and ME macro packages. 

# Checks unknown commands. 

# Checks mismatched opening and closing delimiters in case of 

macros which always come in pairs 
font changes 
size changes 

Interpret a stream from the standard output of TROFF as it would 
act on the typesetter. 


4. Games 


FISH Childrens’ card guessing game. 

HANGMAN 

HANG Word guessing games. Uses the dictionary supplied with SPELL 
TWINKLE 1 

TW1NKLE2 Milky way on the screen. 

WORM Lead the worm to random points. 

WORMS Several worms running around on screen. 
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WRITING PAPERS WITH NROFF USING -ME 


Eric P. Allman 

Electronics Research Laboratory 
University of California, Berkeley 
Berkeley, California 94720 


This document describes the text processing facilities available on the UNIX! operating 
system via NROFFt and the -me macro package. It is assumed that the reader already is gen¬ 
erally familiar with the UNIX operating system and a text editor such as ex. This is intended to 
be a casual introduction, and as such not all material is covered. In particular, many variations 
and additional features of the —me macro package are not explained. For a complete discus¬ 
sion of this and other issues, see The —me Reference Manual and The NROFFITROFF Reference 
Manual. 

NROFF, a computer program that runs on the UNIX operating system, reads an input file 
prepared by the user and outputs a formatted paper suitable for publication or framing. The 
input consists of text, or words to be printed, and requests., which give instructions to the 
NROFF program telling how to format the printed copy. 

Section 1 describes the basics of text processing. Section 2 describes the basic requests. 
Section 3 introduces displays. Annotations, such as footnotes, are handled in section 4. The 
more complex requests which are not discussed in section 2 are covered in section 5. Finally, 
section 6 discusses things you will need to know if you want to typeset documents. If you are a 
novice, you probably won’t want to read beyond section 4 until you have tried some of the 
basic features out. 

When you have your raw text ready, call the NROFF formatter by typing as a request to 
the UNIX shell: 

nroff —me —7type files 

where type describes the type of terminal you are outputting to. Common values are dtc for a 
DTC 300s (daisy-wheel type) printer and lpr for the line printer. If the —T flag is omitted, a 
“lowest common denominator” terminal is assumed; this is good for previewing output on 
most terminals. A complete description of options to the NROFF command can be found in 
The NR OFF/TR OFF R eference Manual 

The word argument is used in this manual to mean a word or number which appears on 
the same line as a request which modifies the meaning of that request. For example, the 
request 

.sp 

spaces one line, but 

.sp 4 

spaces four lines. The number 4 is an argument to the .sp request which says to space four 
lines instead of one. Arguments are separated from the request and from each other by spaces. 


tUNIX. NROFF, and TROFF are Trademarks of Bell Laboratories 
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1. Basics of Text Processing 

The primary function of NROFF is to collect words from input lines, fill output lines 
with those words, justify the right hand margin by inserting extra spaces in the line, and out¬ 
put the result. For example, the input: 

Now is the time 
for all good men 
to come to the aid 
of their party. 

Four score and seven 
years ago,... 

will be read, packed onto output lines, and justified to produce: 

Now is the time for all good men to come to the aid of their party. Four score and 
seven years ago,... 

Sometimes you may want to start a new output line even though the line you are on is not 
yet full; for example, at the end of a paragraph. To do this you can cause a break ., which 
starts a new output line. Some requests cause a break automatically, as do blank input lines 
and input lines beginning with a space. 

Not all input lines are text to be formatted. Some of the input lines are requests which 
describe how to format the text. Requests always have a period or an apostrophe as 

the first character of the input line. 

The text formatter also does more complex things, such as automatically numbering 
pages, skipping over page folds, putting footnotes in the correct place, and so forth. 

I can offer you a few hints for preparing text for input to NROFF. First, keep the 
input lines short. Short input lines are easier to edit, and NROFF will pack words onto 
longer lines for you anyhow. In keeping with this, it is helpful to begin a new line after 
every period, comma, or phrase, since common corrections are to add or delete sentences or 
phrases. Second, do not put spaces at the end of lines, since this can sometimes confuse 
the NROFF processor. Third, do not hyphenate words at the end of lines (except words that 
should have hyphens in them, such as “mother-in-law”); NROFF is smart enough to 
hyphenate words for you as needed, but is not smart enough to take hyphens out and join a 
word back together. Also, words such as “mother-in-law” should not be broken over a 
line, since then you will get a space where not wanted, such as “mother- in-law”. 

2. Basic Requests 
2.1. Paragraphs 

Paragraphs are begun by using the .pp request. For example, the input: 

•PP 

Now is the time for ail good men 
to come to the aid of their party. 

Four score and seven years ago,... 

produces a blank line followed by an indented first line. The result is: 

Now is the time for all good men to come to the aid of their party. Four 
score and seven years ago,... 

Notice that the sentences of the paragraphs must not begin with a space, since blank 
lines and lines begining with spaces cause a break. For example, if I had typed: 
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•PP 

Now is the time for all good men 
to come to the aid of their party. 

Four score and seven years ago,... 

The output would be: 

Now is the time for all good men 

to come to the aid of their party. Four score and seven years ago,... 

A new line begins after the word “men” because the second line began with a space 
character. 

There are many fancier types of paragraphs, which will be described later. 

2.2. Headers and Footers 

Arbitrary headers and footers can be put at the top and bottom of every page. Two 
requests of the form .he title and .fo title define the titles to put at the head and the foot 
of every page, respectively. The titles are called three-part titles, that is, there is a left* 
justified part, a centered part, and a right-justified part. To separate these three parts the 
first character of title (whatever it may be) is used as a delimiter. Any character may be 
used, but backslash and double quote marks should be avoided. The percent sign is 
replaced by the current page number whenever found in the title. For example, the 
input: 

.he"%" ' 

So 'Jane Jones”My Book' 

results in the page number centered at the top of each page, “Jane Jones” in the lower 
left comer, and “My Book” in the lower right comer. 

2.3. Double Spacing 

NROFF will double space output text automatically if you use the requesi .Is 2, as 
is done in this section. You can revert to single spaced mode by typing .Is 1. 

2.4. Page Layout 

A number of requests allow you to change the way the printed copy looks, some¬ 
times called the layout of the output page. Most of these requests adjust the placing of 
“white space” (blank lines or spaces). In these explanations, characters in italics should 
be replaced with values you wish to use; bold characters represent characters which 
should actually be typed. 

The .bp request starts a new page. 

The request .sp //leaves //lines of blank space. N can be omitted (meaning skip a 
single line) or can be of the form Nl (for N inches) or Nc (for N centimeters). For 
example, the input: 

.sp 1.5i 

My thoughts on the subject 

.sp 

leaves one and a half inches of space, followed by the line “My thoughts on the-sub¬ 
ject”, followed by a single blank line. 

The .in -1-iVrequest changes the amount of white space on the left of the page (the 
indent). The argument N can be of the. form +N (meaning leave N spaces more than 
you are already leaving), -// (meaning leave less than you do now), or just N (meaning 
leave exactly N spaces). N can be of the form M or Nc also. For example, the input: 
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initial text 
.in 5 

some text 
.in +li 
more text 
.in —2c 
final text • 

produces “some text” indented exactly five spaces from the left margin, “more text 
indented five spaces plus one inch from the left margin (fifteen spaces on a pica type¬ 
writer), and “final text” indented five spaces plus one inch minus two centimeters from 
the margin. That is, the output is: 

initial text 

some text 

more text 

final text 

The .ti +jV (temporary indent) request is used like .in +// when the indent 
should apply to one line only, after which it should revert to the previous indent. For 

example, the input: 

•» #,r 

.in li 
.ti 0 

Ware, James R. The Best of Confucius, 

Halcyon House, 1950. 

An excellent book containing translations of 
most of Confucius' most delightful sayings. 

A definite must for anyone interested in the early foundations 
of Chinese philosophy. , 

produces: 

Ware, James R. The Best of Confucius, Halcyon House, 1950. An excellent book con¬ 
taining translations of most of Confucius’ most delightful sayings. A 
definite must for anyone interested in the early foundations of Chinese 
philosophy. 

Text lines can be centered by using the .ce request. The line after the .ce is cen¬ 
tered (horizontally) on the page. To center more than one line, use .ce N (where N is 
the number of lines to center), followed by the N lines. If you want to center many 
lines but don’t want to count them, type: 

.ce 1000 
lines to center 
.ce 0 

The .ce 0 request tells NROFF to center zero more lines, in other words, stop centering. 

All of these requests cause a break; that is, they always start a new line. If you 
want to start a new line without performing any other action, use .br. 

2.5. Underiining 

Text can be underlined using the .ul request. The .ul request causes the next 
input line to be underlined when output. You can underline multiple lines by stating a 
count of input lines to underline, followed by those lines (as with the .ce request). For 
example, the input: 

.ul 2 

Notice that these two input lines 
are underlined. 

will underline those eight words in NROFF. (In TROFF they will be set in italics.) 
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3. Displays 

Displays are sections of text to be set off from the body of the paper. Major quotes, 
tables, and figures are types of displays, as are all the examples used in this document. All 
displays except centered blocks are output single spaced. 

3.1. Major Quotes 

Major quotes are quotes which are several lines long, and hence are set in from the 
rest of the text without quote marks around them. These can be generated using the 
commmands .(q and .)q to surround the quote. For example, the input: 

As Weizenbaum points out: 

.(q 

It is said that to explain is to explain away. 

This maxim is nowhere so well fulfilled 
as in the areas of computer programming,... 

•)q 

generates as output: 

As Weizenbaum points out: 

It is said that to explain is to explain away. This maxim is nowhere so well fulfilled as in 
the areas of computer programming,... 

3.2. Lists 

A list is an indented, single spaced, unfilled display. Lists should be used when the 
material to be printed should not be filled and justified like normal text, such as columns 
of figures or the examples used in this paper. Lists are surrounded by the requests . (1 
and .)L For example, type: 

Alternatives to avoid deadlock are: 

.(1 

Lock in a specified order 
Detect deadlock and back out one process 
Lock all resources needed before proceeding 
.)1 

will produce: 

Alternatives to avoid deadlock are: 

Lock in a specified order 

Detect deadlock and back out one process 

Lock all resources needed before proceeding 

3.3. Keeps 

A keep is a display of lines which are kept on a single page if possible. An example 
of where you would use a keep might be a diagram. Keeps differ from lists in that lists 
may be broken over a page boundary whereas keeps will not. 

Blocks are the basic kind of keep. They begin with the request .(b and end with 
the request .)b. If there is not room on the current page for everything in the block, a 
new page is begun. This has the unpleasant effect of leaving blank space at the bottom 
of the page. When this is not appropriate, you can use the alternative, called floating 
keeps. 

Floating keeps move relative to the text. Hence, they are good for things which will 
be referred to by name, such as “See figure 3”. A floating keep will appear at the bot¬ 
tom of the current page if it will fit; otherwise, it will appear at the top of the next page. 
Floating keeps begin with the line .(z and end with the line ,)z. For an example of a 
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floating keep, see figure 1. The .hi request is used to draw a horizontal line so that the 
figure stands out from the text. 

' 1 r 

3.4. Fancier Displays 

Keeps and lists are normally collected in nofill mode, so that they are gibod for 
tables and such. If you want a display in fill mode (for text), type .(1 F (Throughout this 
section, comments applied to .(1 also apply to .(b and .(z). This kind of display will be 
indented from both margins. For example, the input: 

.(IF 

And now boys and giris, 
a newer, bigger, better toy than ever before! 

Be the first on your block to have your own computer! 

Yes kids, you too can have one of these modern 
data processing devices. 

You too can produce beautifully formatted papers 
without even batting an eye! 

•)l 

will be output as: 

And now boys and girls, a newer, bigger, better toy than ever before! Be the 
first on your block to have your own computer! Yes kids, you too can have one 
of these modem data processing devices. You too can produce beautifully for¬ 
matted papers without even batting an eye! 

Lists and blocks are also normally indented (floating keeps are normally left 
justified). To get a left-justified list, type .(1 L. To get a list centered line-for-line, type 
.(1 C. For example, to get a filled, left justified list, enter: 

.(ILF 
text of block 
.)1 

The input: 

.0 

first line of unfilled display 

more lines 

.)1 

produces the indented text: 


.(z 

.hi 

Text of keep to be floated. 

•sp 

.ce 

Figure 1. Example of a Floating Keep. 

.hi 

•)z 

Figure 1. Example of a Floating Keep. 
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first line of unfilled display 
more lines 

Typing the character L after the . (1 request produces the left justified result: 

first line of unfilled display 
more lines 

Using C instead of L produces the line-at-a-time centered output: 

first line of unfilled display 
more lines 

Sometimes it may be that you want to center several lines as a group, rather than 
centering them one line at a time. To do this use centered blocks, which are surrounded 
by the requests .(c and .)c All the lines are centered as a unit, such that the longest 
line is centered and the rest are lined up around that line. Notice that lines do not move 
relative to each other using centered blocks, whereas they do using the C argument to 
keeps. 

Centered blocks are not keeps, and may be used in conjunction with keeps. For 
example, to center a group of lines as a unit and keep them on one page, use: 

.(bL 

.(c 

first line of unfilled display 

more lines 

•)c 

•)b 

to produce: 

first line of unfilled display 
more lines 

If the block requests (.(b and .)b) had been omitted the result would have been the 
same, but with no guarantee that the lines of the centered block would have all been on 
one page. Note the use of the L argument to .(b; this causes the centered block to 
center within the entire line rather than within the line minus the indent. Also, the 
center requests must be nested inside the keep requests. 

4. Annotations 

There are a number of requests to save text for later printing. Footnotes are printed at 
the bottom of the current page. Delayed text is intended to be a variant form of footnote; 
the text is printed only when explicitly called for, such as at the end of each chapter. 
Indexes are a type of delayed text having a tag (usually the page number) attached to each 
entry after a row of dots. Indexes are also saved until called for explicitly. 

4.1. Footnotes 

Footnotes begin with the request .(f and end with the request .)f. The current 
footnote number is maintained automatically, and can be used by typing \**, to produce 
a footnote number 1 . The number is automatically incremented after every footnote. For 
example, the input: 


'Like this. 
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.(q 

A man who is not upright 

and at the same time is presumptuous; 

one who is not diligent and at the same time is ignorant; 

one who is untruthful and at the same time is incompetent; 

such men I do not count among acquaintancesA” 

.(f 

\**James R. Ware, 

.ui 

The Best of Confucius, 

Halcyon House, 1950. 

Page 77. 

.)f 

•)q 

generates the result: 

A man who is not upright and at the same time is presumptuous; one who is not dili¬ 
gent and at the same time is ignorant; one who is untruthful and at the same time is in¬ 
competent; such men I do not count among acquaintances . 2 
It is important that the footnote appears inside the quote, so that you can be sure that the 
footnote will appear on the same page as the quote. 

4.2. Delayed Text 

Delayed text is very similar to a footnote except that it is printed when called for 
explicitly. This allows a list of references to appear (for example) at the end of each 
chapter, as is the convention in some disciplines. Use on delayed text instead of \" 
as on footnotes. 

If you are using delayed text as your standard reference mechanism, you can still 
use footnotes, except that you may want to reference them with special characters' 
rather than numbers. 

4.3. Indexes 

An “index” (actually more like a table of contents, since the entries are not sorted 
alphabetically) resembles delayed text, in that it is saved until called for. However, each 
entry has the page number (or some other tag) appended to the last line of the index 
entry after a row of dots. 

Index entries begin with the request .(x and end with .)x. The .)x request may 
have a argument, which is the value to print as the “page number”. It defaults to the 
current page number. If the page number given is an underscore (“_”) no page number 
or line of dots is printed at all. To get the line of dots without a page number, type .)x 
”, which specifies an explicitly null page number. 

The .xp request prints the index. 

For example, the input: 


•James ft. Ware, The Best of Confucius, Halcyon House. 1950. Page 77. 
‘Such as an asterisk. 
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.(x 

Sealing wax 

.)x 

.(x 

Cabbages and kings 
.)x _ 

.(x 

Why the sea is boiling hot 

.)x 2.5a 

.(x 

Whether pigs have wings 

.)x 

.(x 

This is a terribly long index entry, such as might be used 
for a list of illustrations, tables, or figures; I expect it to 
take at least two lines. 

.)x 

•xp 

generates: 

Sealing wax ...— ... 9 

Cabbages and kings 

Why the sea is boiling hot... 2.5a 

Whether pigs have wings... 

This is a terribly long index entry, such as might be used for a list of illustra¬ 
tions, tables, or figures; I expect it to take at least two lines... 9 

The .(x request may have a single character argument, specifying the “name” of 
the index; the normal index is x. Thus, several “indicies” may be maintained simul¬ 
taneously (such as a list of tables, table of contents, etc.). 

Notice that the index must be printed at the end of the paper, rather than at the 
beginning where it will probably appear (as a table of contents); the pages may have to 
be physically rearranged after printing. 

5. Fancier Features 

A large number of fancier requests exist, notably requests to provide other sorts of 
paragraphs, numbered sections of the form 1.2.3 (such as used in this document), and mul¬ 
ticolumn output. 

5.1. More Paragraphs 

Paragraphs generally start with a blank line and with the first line indented. It is 
possible to get left-justified block-style paragraphs by using .lp instead of .pp, as demon¬ 
strated by the next paragraph. 

Sometimes you want to use paragraphs that have the body indented, and the first line 
exdented (opposite of indented) with a label. This can be done with the .ip request. A 
word specified on the same line as .ip is printed in the margin, and the body is lined up 
at a prespecified position (normally five spaces). For example, the input: 
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.ip one 

This is the first paragraph. 

Notice how the first line 

of the resulting paragraph lines up 

with the other lines in the paragraph. 

.ip two 

And here we are at the second paragraph'already. 

You may notice that the argument to .ip 

appears 

in the margin. 

,lp 

We can continue text... 
produces as output; 

one This is the first paragraph. Notice how the first line of the resulting paragraph lines 
up with the other lines in the paragraph. 

two And here we are at the second paragraph already. You may notice that the argu¬ 
ment to .ip appears in the margin. 

We can continue text without starting a new indented paragraph by using the .Ip request. 

If you have spaces in the label of a .ip request, you must use an “unpaddable 
space” instead of a regular space. This is typed as a backslash character (“\”) followed 
by a space. For example, to print the label “Part 1”, enter 

.ip "Part\ T 

If a label of an indented paragraph (that is, the argument to .ip) is longer than the 
space allocated for the label, .ip will begin a new line after the label. For example, the 
input: 

.ip longiabel 

This paragraph had a long label. 

The first character of text on the first line 

will not line up with the text on second and subsequent lines, 

although they will iine up with each other. 

will produce: 
longiabel 

This paragraph had a long label. The first character of text on the first line will not 
line up with the text on second and subsequent lines, although they will line up 
with each other. 

It is possible to change the size of the label by using a second argument which is 
the size of the label. For example, the above example could be done correctly by saying: 

.ip longiabel 10 

which will make the paragraph indent 10 spaces for this paragraph only. If you have 
many paragraphs to indent all the same amount, use the number register ii. For example, 
to leave one inch of space for the label, type: 

.nr ii li 

somewhere before the first call to .ip. Refer to the reference manual for more informa¬ 
tion. 

If .ip is used with no argument at all no hanging tag will be printed. For example, 
the input: 
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•ip (a] 

This is the first paragraph of the example. 

We have seen this sort of example before. 

.ip 

This paragraph is lined up with the previous paragraph, 
but it has no tag in the margin. 

produces as output: 

[a] This is the first paragraph of the example. We have seen this sort of example 
before. 

This paragraph is lined up with the previous paragraph, but it has no tag in the 
margin. 

A special case of .ip is .np, which automatically numbers paragraphs sequentially 
from 1. The numbering is reset at the next .pp, .lp, or .sh (to be described in the next 
section) request. For example, the input: 

.np 

This is the first point. 

.np 

This is the second point. 

Points are just regular paragraphs 

which are given sequence numbers automatically 

by the .np request. 

•PP 

This paragraph will reset numbering by .np. 

.np 

For example, 

we have reverted to numbering from one now. 
generates: 

(1) This is the first point. 

(2) This is the second point. Points are just regular paragraphs which are given 
sequence numbers automatically by the .np request. 

This paragraph will reset numbering by .np. 

(1) For example, we have reverted to numbering from one now. 

5.2. Section Headings 

Section numbers (such as the ones used in this document) can be automatically 
generated using the .sh request. You must tell .sh the depth of the section number and 
a section title. The depth specifies how many numbers are to appear (separated by 
decimal points) in the section number. For example, the section number 4.2.5 has a 
depth of three. 

Section numbers are incremented in a fairly intuitive fashion. If you add a number 
(increase the depth), the new number starts out at one. If you subtract section numbers 
(or keep the same number) the final number is incremented. For example, the input: 

.sh 1 "The Preprocessor” 

.sh 2 "Basic Concepts" 
sh 2 "Control Inputs" 

.sh 3 
.sh 3 

.sh 1 "Code Generation" 

.sh 3 

produces as output the result: 
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1. The Preprocessor 

1.1. Basic Concepts 

1.2. Control Inputs 

1 . 2 . 1 . 

1 . 2 . 2 . 

2. Code Generation 

2 . 1 . 1 . 

You can specify the section number to begin by placing the section number after 
the section title* using spaces instead of dots. For example, the request: 

.sh 3 "Another section* 7 3 4 

will begin the section numbered 7.3.4; ail subsequent .sh requests will number relative 
to this number. 

There are more complex features which will cause each section to be indented pro¬ 
portionally to the depth of the section. For example, if you enter: 

.nr si N 

each section will be indented by an amount N. N must have a scaling factor attached, 
that is, it must be of the form Nx, where x is a character telling what units N is in. 
Common vaiues for x are i for inches, c for centimeters, and n for ens (the width of a 
single character). For example, to indent each section one-half inch, type: 

.nr si 0.5i 

After this, sections will be indented by one-half inch per level of depth in the section 
number. For example, this document was produced using the request 

.nr si 3n 

at the be ginnin g of the input file, giving three spaces of indent per section depth. 

Section headers without automatically generated numbers can be done using: 

.uh "Title" 

which will do a section heading, but will put no number on the section. 

3.3. Parts of the Basic Paper 

There are some requests which assist in setting up papers. The .tp request initial¬ 
izes for a title page. There are no headers or footers on a title page, and unlike other 
pages you can space down and leave blank space at the top. For example, a typical title 
page might appear as: 

•tp 

.sp 2i 

.(1C 

THE GROWTH OF TOENAILS 

IN UPPER PRIMATES 

.sp 

by 

.sp 

Frank N. Furter 

•)1 

.bp 

The request .th sets up the environment of the NROFF processor to do a thesis, 
using the rules established at Berkeley. It defines the correct headers and footers (a page 
number in the upper right hand comer only), sets the margins correctly, and double 
spaces. 
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The .+c T request can be used to start chapters. Each chapter is automatically 
numbered from one, and a heading is printed at the top of each chapter with the chapter 
number and the chapter name T. For example, to begin a chapter called “Conclusions”, 
use the request: 

,+c "CONCLUSIONS* 
which will produce, on a new page, the lines 

CHAPTER 5 
CONCLUSIONS 

with appropriate spacing for a thesis. Also, the header is moved to the foot of the page 
on the first page of a chapter. Although the .+c request was not designed to work only 
with the .th request, it is tuned for the format acceptable for a PhD thesis at Berkeley. 

If the title parameter 7"is omitted from the ,+c request, the result is a chapter with 
no heading. This can also be used at the beginning of a paper, for example, .+c was 
used to generate page one of this document. 

Although papers traditionally have the abstract, table of contents, and so forth at 
the front of the paper, it is more convenient to format and print them last when using 
NROFF. This is so that index entries can be collected and then printed for the table of 
contents (or whatever). At the end of the paper, issue the . + + P request, which begins 
the preliminary part of the paper. After issuing this request, the . +c request will begin a 
preliminary section of the paper. Most notably, this prints the page number restarted 
from one in lower case Roman numbers, ,+c may be used repeatedly to begin different 
parts of the front material for example, the abstract, the table of contents, acknowledg¬ 
ments, list of illustrations, etc. The request . + + B may also be used to begin the 
bibliographic section at the end of the paper. For example, the paper might appear as 
outlined in figure 2. (In this figure, comments begin with the sequence \\) 

5.4. Equations and Tables 

Two special UNIX programs exist to format special types of material. Eqn and 
neqn set equations for the phototypesetter and NROFF respectively. Tbl arranges to 
print extremely pretty tables in a variety of formats. This document will only describe 
the embellishments to the standard features; consult the reference manuals for those 
processors for a description of their use.' 

The eqn and neqn programs are described fully in the document Typesetting 
Mathematics — Users' Guide by Brian W. Kemighan and Lorinda L. Cherry. Equations 
are centered, and are kept on one page. They are introduced by the .EQ request and ter¬ 
minated by the .EN request. 

The .EQ request may take an equation number as an optional argument, which is 
printed vertically centered on the right hand side of the equation. If the equation 
becomes too long it should be split between two lines. To do this, type: 

.EQ (eq 34) 

text of equation 34 

.EN C 

.EQ 

continuation of equation 34 

.EN 

The C on the .EN request specifies that the equation will be continued. 

The tbl program produces tables. It is fully described (including numerous exam¬ 
ples) in the document Tbl — A Program to Format Tables by M. E. Lesk. Tables begin 
with the .TS request and end with the .TE request. Tables are normally kept on a single 
page. If you have a table which is too big to fit on a single page, so that you know it will 
extend to several pages, begin the table with the request .TS H and put the request .TH 
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.th \" set for thesis mode 

.fo "DRAFT* \* define footer for each page 

,tp V begin title page 

.(1 C V center a large block 

THE GROWTH OF TOENAILS 

IN UPPER PRIMATES 

•sp 

by 


•sp 

Frank Furter 

.)l 

,+c INTRODUCTION 
.(x t 

Introduction 

.)x 

text of chapter one 
.+c*NEXT CHAPTER* 
.(xt 

Next Chapter 
.)x 

text of chapter two 
,+c CONCLUSIONS 
.(x t 

Conclusions 


\* end centered part 

\* begin chapter named "INTRODUCTION* 
\* make an entry into index ‘t’ 

\* end of index entry 

V begin another chapter 
\* enter into index ‘t’ again 


.)x 

text of chapter three 

. + + B V begin bibliographic information 

,+c BIBLIOGRAPHY \* begin another ‘chapter’ 

.(x t 

Bibliography 

.)x 

text of bibliography 

. + + P \* begin preliminary material 

,+c TABLE OF CONTENTS* 

.xp t \* print index l t’ collected above 

. +c PREFACE \* begin another preliminary section 


text of preface 


Figure 2. Outline of a Sample Paper 


after the part of the table which you want duplicated at the top of every page that the 
table is printed on. For example, a table definition for a long table might look like: 
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.TS H 
css 
n n n. 

THE TABLE TITLE 
.TH 

text of the table 
.TE 

5 .5. Two Column Output 

You can get two column output automatically by using the request .2c. This causes 
everything after it to be output in two-column form. The request .be will start a new 
column; it differs from .bp in that .bp may leave a totally blank column when it starts a 
new page. To revert to single column output, use .lc. 

5.6. Defining Macros 

A macro is a collection of requests and text which may be used by stating a simple 
request. Macros begin with the line .de xx (where xx is the name of the macro to be 
defined) and end with the line consisting of two dots. After defining the macro, stating 
the line .xx is the same as stating all the other lines. For example, to define a macro that 
spaces 3 lines and then centers the next input line, enter: 

,de SS 
.sp 3 
.ce 

and use it by typing: 

.SS 

Title Line 
(beginning of text) 

Macro names may be one or two characters. In order to avoid conflicts with names 
in —me, always use upper case letters as names. The only names to avoid are TS, TH, 
TE, EQ,"dnd EN. 

5.7. Annotations Inside Keeps 

Sometimes you may want to put a footnote or index entry inside a keep. For 
example, if you want to maintain a “list of figures” you will want to do something like: 

.(z 

.(c 

text of figure 

.)c 

.ce 

Figure 5. 

.(x f 
Figure 5 
.)x 
•)z 

which you may hope will give you a figure with a label and an entry in the index f 
(presumably a list of figures index). Unfortunately, the index'entry is read and inter¬ 
preted when the keep is read, not when it is printed, so the page number in the index is 
likely to be wrong. The solution is to use the magic string \! at the beginning of all the 
lines dealing with the index. In other words, you should use: 
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.(z 

.(c 

Text of figure 

.)c 

.ce 

Figure 5. 

\!.(x f 
VFigure 5 

\!.)x 

.)z 

which will defer the processing of the index until the figure is output. This will guaran¬ 
tee that the page number in the index is correct. The same comments apply to blocks 
(with .(b and .)b) as well. 

6. TROFF and the Photosetter 

With a little care, you can prepare documents that will print nicely on either a regular 
terminal or when phototypeset using the TROFF formatting program. 

6.1. Fonts 

A font is a style of type. There are three fonts that are available simultaneously. 
Times Roman, Times Italic, and Times Bold, plus the special math font. The normal 
font is Roman. Text which would be underlined in NROFF with the .ul request is set in 
italics in TROFF. 

There are ways of switching between fonts. The requests .x, .1, and .b switch to 
Roman, italic, and bold fonts respectively. You can set a single word in some font by 
typing (for example): 

.i word 

which will set word in italics but does not affect the surrounding text. In NROFF, italic 
and bold text is underlined. 

Notice that if you are setting more than one word in whatever font, you must sur¬ 
round that word with double quote marks (‘" ’) so that it will appear to the NROFF pro¬ 
cessor as a single word. The quote marks will not appear in the formatted text. If you 
do want a quote mark to appear, you should quote the entire string (even if a single 
word), and use two quote marks where you want one to appear. For example, if you 
want to produce the text: 

"Master Control" 
in italics, you must type: 

.i ""Master ControlNf"" 

The \1 produces a very narrow space so that the “1” does not overlap the quote sign in 
TROFF, like this: 

"Master Control 

There are also several “pseudo-fonts” available. The input: 

.(b 

.u underlined 
.bi "bold italics" 

.bx "words in a box" 

.)b 


generates 
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underlined 

bold italics 
I words in a box I 

In NROFF these all just underline the text. Notice that pseudo font requests set only the 
single parameter in the pseudo font; ordinary font requests will begin setting all text in 
the special font if you do not provide a parameter. No more than one word should 
appear with these three font requests in the middle of lines. This is because of the way 
TROFF justifies text. For example, if you were to issue the requests: 

.bi "some bold italics" 
and 

.bx "words in a box" 

in the middle of a line TROFF would produce samte bbidd itkdtss and I words in a boxl . 
which I think you will agree does not look good. 

The second parameter of all font requests is set in the original font. For example, 
the font request: 

,b bold face 

generates “bold” in bold font, but sets “face” in the font of the surrounding text, 
resulting in: 

boldface. 

To set the two words bold and face both in bold face, type: 

.b "bold face" 

You can mix fonts in a word by using the special sequence \c at the end of a line 
to indicate “continue text processing”; this allows input lines to be joined together 
without a space inbetween them. For example, the input: 

.u under \c 
.i italics 

generates under /ra/te. but if we had typed: 

.u under 
.i italics 

the result would have been under italics as two words. 

6.2. Point Sizes 

The phototypesetter supports different sizes of type, measured in points. The 
default point size is 10 points for most text, 8 points for footnotes. To change the 
pointsize, type: 

.sz +/V 

where N is the size wanted in points. The vertical spacing (distance between the bottom 
of most letters (the baseline) between adjacent lines) is set to be proportional to the type 
size. 

Warning: changing point sizes on the phototypesetter is a slow mechanical opera¬ 
tion. Size changes should be considered carefully. 

6.3. Quotes 

It is conventional when using the typesetter to use pairs of grave and acute accents 
to generate double quotes, rather than the double quote character (‘"’). This is because 
it looks better to use grave and acute accents; for example, compare "quote” to “quote”. 

In order to make quotes compatible between the typesetter and terminals, you may 
use the sequences \*(lq and \*(rq to stand for the left and right quote respectively. 
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These both appear as * on most terminals, but are typeset as “ and ” respectively. For 
example, use: 

\*(lqSome things aren't true 
even if they did happen.\’(rq 

to generate the result: 

“Some things aren’t true even if they did happen.” 

As a shorthand, the special font request: 

.q "quoted text" 

will generate “quoted text”. Notice that you must surround the material to be quoted 
with double quote marks if it is more than one word. 
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This document describes in extremely terse form the features of the -me macro package 
for version seven NROFF/TROFF. Some familiarity is assumed with those programs, 
specifically, the reader should understand breaks, fonts, pointsizds, the use and definition of 
number registers and strings, how to define macros, and scaling factors for ens, points, v s 
(vertical line spaces), etc. 

For a more casual introduction to text processing using NROFF, refer to the document 
Writing Papers with NROFF using —me. 

There are a number of macro parameters that may be adjusted. Fonts may be set to a 
font number only. In NROFF font 8 is underlined, and is set in bold font in TROFF (although 
font 3, bold in TROFF, is not underlined in NROFF). Font 0 is no font change; the font of the 
surrounding text is used instead. Notice that fonts 0 and 8 are “pseudo-fonts”; that is, they 
are simulated by the macros. This means that although it is legal to set a font register to zero 
or eight, it is not legal to use the escape character form, such as: 

\f8 

All distances are in basic units, so it is nearly always necessary to use a scaling factor. For 
example, the request to set the paragraph indent to eight one-en spaces is: 

.nr pi 8n 
and not 

.nr pi 8 

which would set the paragraph indent to eight basic units, or about 0.02 inch. Default parame¬ 
ter values are given in brackets in the remainder of this document. 

Registers and strings of the form Sx may be used in expressions but should not be 
changed. Macros of the form Sx perform some function (as described) and may be redefined to 
change this function. This may be a sensitive operation; look at the body of the original macro 
before changing it. 

All names in —me follow a rigid naming convention. The user may define number regis¬ 
ters, strings, and macros, provided that s/he uses single character upper case names or double 
character names consisting of letters and digits, with at least one upper case letter. In no case 
should special characters be used in user-defined names. 

On daisy wheel type printers in twelve pitch, the -rxl flag can be stated to make lines 
default to one eighth inch (the normal spacing for a newline in twelve-pitch). This is normally 
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too small for easy readability, so the default is to space one sixth inch. 

This documentation was TROFF'ed on December 14, 1979 and applies to version 1.1/25 
of the —me macros. 

1. Paragraphing 

These macros are used to begin paragraphs. The- standard paragraph macro is .pp; the 
others are all variants to be used for special purposes. 

The first call to one of the paragraphing macros defined in this section or the .sh macro 
(defined in the next session) initializes the macro processor. After initialization it is not possible 
to use any of the following requests: .sc, .lo, .th, or .ac. Also, the effects of changing parame¬ 
ters which will have a global effect on the format of the page (notably page length and header 
and footer margins) are not well defined and should be avoided. 

,lp Begin left-justified paragraph. Centering and underlining are turned off 

if they were on, the font is set to \n(pf [ll the type size is set to \n(pp 
[lOpl, and a \n(ps space is inserted before the paragraph [0.35v in 
TROFF, lv or 0.5v in NROFF depending on device resolution]. The 
indent is reset to \n(Si [0] plus \n(po [0] unless the paragraph is inside 
a display, (see .ba). At least the first two lines of the paragraph are 
kept together on a page. ,.i. . 

.pp Like .lp, except that it puts \n(pi [5n] units of indent. This is the stan¬ 

dard paragraph macro. 

.ip TI Indented paragraph with hanging tag. The body of the following para¬ 

graph is indented I spaces (or \n(ii [5n] spaces if / is not specified) 
more than a non-indented paragraph (such as with .pp) is. The title T 
is exdented (opposite of indented). The result is a paragraph with an 
even left edge and T printed in the margin. Any spaces in T must be 
unpaddable. If T will not fit in the space provided, .ip will start a new 
line. 

.no A variant of .ip which numbers paragraphs. Numbering is reset after a 

.lp, .pp, or .sh. The current paragraph number is in \n(Sp. 

2. Section Headings 

Numbered sections are similiar to paragraphs except that a section number is automati¬ 
cally generated for each one. The section numbers are of the form 1.2.3. The depth of the sec¬ 
tion is the count of numbers (separated by decimal points) in the section number. 

Unnumbered section headings are similar, except that no number is attached to the head¬ 
ing. 

.sh +:V T a b c d ef Begin numbered section of depth N. If N is missing the current depth 
( maintain ed in the number register \n($0) is used. The values of the 
individual parts of the section number are maintained in \n(Sl through 
\n($6. There is a \n(ss [lv] space before the section. 7*is printed as a 
section title in font \n(sf [8] and size \n(sp [lOpl. The “name” of the 
section may be accessed via \*(Sn. If \n(si is non-zero, the base 
indent is set to \n(si times the section depth, and the section title is 
exdented. (See .ba.) Also, an additional indent of \n(so [0] is added to 
the section title (but not to the body of the section). The font is then 
set to the paragraph font, so that more information may occur on the 
line with the section number and title, .sh insures that there is enough 
room to print the section head plus the beginning of a paragraph (about 
3 lines total). If a through /are specified, the section number is set to 
that number rather than incremented automatically. If any of a 
through / are a hyphen that number is not reset. If T is a single 
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.sx +jV 


.uh T 
.Sp TBN 


.SO TBN 


.SI - .S 6 


underscore then the section depth and numbering is reset, but 

the base indent is not reset and nothing is printed out. This is useful to 
automatically coordinate section numbers with chapter numbers. 

Go to section depth N (“1], but do not print the number and title, and 
do not increment the section number at level N. This has the effect of 
starting a new paragraph at level N. 

Unnumbered section heading. The title T is printed with the same 
rules for spacing, font, etc., as for .sh. 

Print section heading. May be redefined to get fancier headings. T is 
the title passed on the .sh or .uh line; B is the section number for this 
section, and N is the depth of this section. These parameters are not 
always present; in particular, .sh .passes all three, .uh passes only the 
first, and .sx passes three, but the first two are null strings. Care 
should be taken if this macro is redefined; it is quite complex and sub¬ 
tle. 

This macro is called automatically after every call to .Sp. It is normally 
undefined, but may be used to automatically put every section title into 
the table of contents or for some similiar function. T is the section title 
for the section title which was just printed, B is the section number, 
and N is the section depth. 

Traps called just before printing that depth section. May be defined to 
(for example) give variable spacing before sections. These macros are 
called from .Sp, so if you redefine that macro you may lose this feature. 


3. Headers and Footers 

Headers and footers are put at the top and bottom of every page automatically. They are 
set in font \n(tf [3] and size \n(tp [10p]. Each of the definitions apply as of the next page. 
Three-pan titles must be quoted if there are two blanks adjacent anywhere in the title or more 
than eight blanks total. 

The spacing of headers and footers are controlled by three number registers. \n(hm [4v] 
is the distance from the top of the page to the top of the header, \n(fm [3v] is the distance 
from the bottom of the page to the bottom of the footer, \n(t'm [7v] is the distance from the 
top of the page to the top of the text, and \n(bm [6v] is the distance from the bottom of the 
page to the bottom of the text (nominal). The macros .ml, .m2, .m3, and .m4 are also sup¬ 
plied for compatibility with ROFF documents. 


.he 'I’m' f 
.fo 'I'm'r 
.eh 'I'm'r' 
.oh ' I'm’ r 
.ef 'I'm'r' 

.of 'I'm'r' 
.hx 

.ml +N 
.m2. +N 
.m3 t/V 
.m4 + N 
.ep 


Define three-part header, to be printed on the top of every page. 

Define footer, to be printed at the bottom of every page. 

Define header, to be printed at the top of every even-numbered page. 
Define header, to be printed at the top of every odd-numbered page. 

Define footer, to be printed at the bottom of every even-numbered 
page. 

Define footer, to be printed at the bottom of every odd-numbered page. 
Suppress headers and footers on the next page. 

Set the space between the top of the page and the header [4v], 

Set the space between the header and the first line of text [2v]. 

Set the space between the bottom of the text and the footer [2v], 

Set the space between the footer and the bottom of the page [4v). 

End this page, but do not begin the next page. Useful for forcing out 
footnotes, but other than that hardly every used. Must be followed by 
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.Sh 


.Sf 

.SH 


4. Displays 

Ail displays except centered blocks and block quotes are proceeded and followed by an 
extra \n(bs [same as \n(psl space. Quote spacing is stored in a separate register; centered 
blocks have no default initial or trailing space. The-vertical spacing of all displays except quotes 
and centered blocks is stored in register \n(SR instead of \n(Sr. 

.(1 m f Begin list. Lists are single spaced, unfilled text. If /is F, the list will 

be filled. If m [I] is I the list is indented by \n(bi [4n]; if M the list is 
indented to the left margin; if L the list is left justified with respect to 
the text (different from M only if the base indent (stored in \n($i and 
set with .ba) is not zero); and if C the list is centered on a line-by-line 
basis. The list is set in font \n(df [0], Must be matched by a .)1. This 
macro is almost like .(b except that no attempt is made to keep the 
display on one page. 

,)1 End list. 

*.(q Begin major quote. These are single spaced, filled, moved in from the 

text on both sides by \n(qi [4n], proceeded and followed by \n(qs 
[same as \n(bsl space, and are set in point size \n(qp [one point 
smaller than surrounding text]. 

End major quote. 

Begin block. Blocks are a form of keep, where the text of a keep is 
kept together on one page if possible (keeps are useful for tables and 
figures which should not be broken over a page). If the block will not 
fit on the current page a new page is begun, unless that would leave 
more than \n(bt [01 white space at the bottom of the text. If \n(bt is 
zero, the threshold feature is turned off. Blocks are not filled unless / 
is F, when they are filled. The block will be left-justified if m is L, 
indented by \n(bi [4n] if m is I or absent, centered (line-for-line) if m 
is C, and left justified to the margin (not to the base indent) if m is M. 
The block is set in font \n(df [01. 

End block. 

Begin floating keep. Like .(b except that the keep is floated to the bot¬ 
tom of the page or the top of the next page. Therefore, its position 
relative to the text changes. The floating keep is proceeded and fol¬ 
lowed by \n(zs [lv] space. Also, it defaults to mode M. 

.)z End floating keep. 

. (c Begin centered block. The next keep is centered as a block, rather than 

on a line-by-line basis as with .(b C. This call may be nested inside 
keeps. 


.)b 

.(z mf 


•)q 

.(b mf 


a .bp or the end of input. 

Called at every page to print the header. May be redefined to provide 
fancy (e.g., multi-line) headers, but doing so loses the function of the 
.he, ,fo, .eh, .oh, .ef, and .of requests, as well as the chapter-style title 
feature of ,+c. 

Print footer; same comments apply as in .Sh. 

A normally undefined macro which is called at the top of each page 
(after outputing the header, initial saved floating keeps, etc.); in other 
words, this macro is called immediately before printing text on a page. 
It can be used for column headings and the like. 
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.)c 

5. Annotations 
.(d 

•)d n 

•Pd 

.(f 

.)f n 
,$s 

• (x X 

.)x /M 

.xp X 

6. Columned Output 
.2c +SN 

.lc 

.be 


7. Fonts and Sizes 
.sz +P 


End centered block. 


Begin delayed text. Everything in the next keep is saved for output 
later with .pd, in a manner similar to footnotes. 

End delayed text The delayed text number register \n($d and the 
associated string \*# are incremented if \*# has been referenced. 

Print delayed text. Everything diverted via .(d is printed and truncated. 
This might be used at the end of each chapter. 

Begin footnote. The text of the footnote is floated to the bottom of the 
page and set in font \n(ff [1] and size \n(fp [8pl. Each entry is pro¬ 
ceeded by \n(fs [0.2v] space, is indented \n (fi [3n] on the first line, 
and is indented \n(fu 10] from the right margin. Footnotes line up 
underneath two columned output. If the text of the footnote will not 
all fit on one page it will be carried over to the next page. 

End footnote. The number register \n($f and the associated string \** 
are incremented if they have been referenced. 

The macro to output the footnote seperator. This macro may be 
redefined to give other size lines or other types of separators. 
Currently it draws a 1.5i line. 

Begin index entry. Index entries are saved in the index x [x] until 
called up with .xp. Each entry is preceeded by a \n(xs [0.2v] space. 
Each entry is “undented” by \n(xu [0.5i]; this register tells how far the 
page number extends into the right margin. 

End index entry. The index entry is finished with a row of dots with A 
[null] right justified on the last line (such as for an author’s name), fol¬ 
lowed by P [\n%j. If A is specified, P must be specified; \n% can be 
used to print the current page number. If P is an underscore, no page 
number and no row of dots are printed. 

Print index x [x]. The index is formated in the font, size, and so forth 
in effect at the time it is printed, rather than at the time it is collected. 


Enter two-column mode. The column separation is set to +S [4n, 0.5i 
in ACM mode] (saved in \n(Ss). The column width, calculated to fill 
the single column line length with both columns, is stored in \n(Sl. 
The current column is in \n($c. You can test register \n(Sm [1] to see 
if you are in single column or double column mode. Actually, the 
request enters N [2] columned output. 

Revert to single-column mode. 

Begin column. This is like .bp except that it begins a new column on a 
new page only if necessary, rather than forcing a whole new page if 
there is another column left on the current page. 


The pointsize is set to P [lOp], and the line spacing is set proportion¬ 
ally. The ratio of line spacing to pointsize is stored in \n(Sr. The ratio 
used internally by displays and annotations is stored in \n(SR (although 
this is not used by .sz). 
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.r WX 

Set W in roman font, appending X in the previous font. To append 
different font requests, use X * \c. If no parameters, change to roman 
font. 

.i wx 

Set W in italics, appending X in the previous font. If no parameters, 
change to italic font. Underlines in NROFF. 

.b WX 

Set W in bold font and append X in the previous font. If no parame¬ 
ters, switch to bold font. In NROFF, underlines. 

.rb WX 

Set W in bold font and append X in the previous font. If no parame¬ 
ters, switch to bold font, .rb differs from .b in that .rb does not under¬ 
line in NROFF. 

.u WX 

Underline W and append X. This is a true underlining, as opposed to 
the .ul request, which changes to “underline font” (usually italics in 
TROFF). It won’t work right if W is spread or broken (including 
hyphenated). In other words, it is safe in nofill mode only. 

,q WX 

Quote W and append X. In NROFF this just surrounds W with double 
quote marks (‘ * ’), but in TROFF uses directed quotes. 

.bi WX 

Set W in bold italics and append X. Actually, sets W in italic and over- 
strikes once. Underlines, in NROFF. It won’t work right if H'is spread 
or broken (including hyphenated). In other words, it is safe in nofill 
mode only. 

.bx WX 

Sets W in a box, with X appended. Underlines in NROFF. It won’t 
work right if W is spread or broken (including hyphenated). In other 
words, it is safe in nofill mode only. 

8. Roff Support 
.ix +/V 

.bl iV 

Indent, no break. Equivalent to 'in N. 

Leave N contiguous white space, on the next page if not enough room 
on this page. Equivalent to a .sp N inside a block. 

.pa +N 

.ro 

Equivalent to .bp. 

Set page number in roman numerals. Equivalent to .af % i. 

.ar 

.nl 

,n2 /V 

.sk 

Set page number in arabic. Equivalent to .af % 1. 

Number lines in margin from one on each page. 

Number lines from N, stop if N ■» 0. 

Leave the next output page blank, except for headers and footers. This 
is used to leave space for a full-page diagram which is produced exter¬ 
nally and pasted in later. To get a partial-page paste-in display, say 
.sv N, where iV is the amount of space to leave; this space will be out¬ 
put immediately if there is room, and will otherwise be output at the 
top of the next page. However, be warned: if N is greater than the 
amount of available space on an empty page, no space will ever be out¬ 
put. 


9. Preprocessor Support 

.EQ m T Begin equation. The equation is centered if m is C or omitted, 

indented \n(bi [4nl if m is I, and left justified if m is L. T is a title 
printed on the right margin next to the equation. See Typesetting 
Mathematics — User’s Guide by Brian W. Kernighan and Lorinda L. 
Cherry. 
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.EN e 

.TS h 

.TH 

.TE 


10. Miscellaneous 
•re 

•ba +N 

.xl +N 
.11 +N 

.hi 

.lo 

11. Standard Papers 
.tp 

.th 

. + + m H 


End equation. If c is C the equation must be continued by immediately 
following with another .EQ, the text of which can be centered along 
with this one. Otherwise, the equation is printed, always on one page, 
with \n(es [0.5v in TROFF, lv in NROFF] space above and below it. 

Table start. Tables are single spaced and kept on one page if possible. 
If you have a large table which will not fit on one page, use h ■* H and 
follow the header part (to be printed on every page of the table) with a 
.TH. See Tbl — A Program to Format Tables by M. E. Lesk. 

With .TS H, ends the header portion of the table. 

Table end. Note that this table does not float, in fact, it is not even 
guaranteed to stay on one page if you use requests such as .sp inter¬ 
mixed with the text of the table. If you want it to float (or if you use 
requests inside the table), surround the entire table (including the .TS 
and .TE requests) with the requests .(z and .)z. 


Reset tabs. Set to every 0.5i in TROFF and every 0.8i in NROFF. 

Set the base indent to +N [0] (saved in \n(Si). All paragraphs, sec¬ 
tions, and displays come out indented by this amount. Titles and foot¬ 
notes are unaffe cted. The .sh request performs a .ba request if \n(si 
[0] is not zero, and sets the base indent to \n(si*\n($0. 

Set the line length to N [6.0i]. This differs from .11 because it only 
affects the current environment.- 

Set line length in all environments to N (6.0il. This should not be used 
after output has begun, and particularly not in two-columned output. 
The current line length is stored in \n($l. 

Draws a horizontal line the length of the page. This is useful inside 
floating keeps to differentiate between the text and the figure. 

This macro loads another set of macros (in /usr/lib/me/local.me) 
which is intended to be a set of locally defined macros. These macros 
should all be of the form SX, where X is any letter (upper or lower 
case) or digit. 


Begin title page. Spacing at the top of the page can occur, and headers 
and footers are supressed. Also, the page number is not incremented 
for this page. 

Set thesis mode. This defines the modes acceptable for a doctoral 
dissertation at Berkeley. It double spaces, defines the header to be a 
single page number, and changes the margins to be 1.5 inch on the left 
and one inch on the top. . + + and .+c should be used with it. This 
macro must be stated before initialization, that is, before the first call of 
a paragraphing macro or .sh. 

This request defines the section of the paper which we are entering. 
The section type is defined by m. C means that we are entering the 
chapter portion of the paper, A means that we are entering the appen¬ 
dix portion of the paper, P means that the material following should be 
the preliminary portion (abstract, table of contents, etc.) portion of the 
paper, AB means that we are entering the abstract (numbered indepen¬ 
dently from 1 in Arabic numerals), and B means that we are entering 
the bibliographic portion at the end of the paper. Also, the variants RC 
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.+c T 


Sc T 

.SC K NT 


.ac A N 


and RA are allowed, which specify renumbering of pages from one at 
the beginning of each chapter or appendix, respectively. The H param¬ 
eter defines the new header. If there are any spaces in it, the entire 
header must be quoted. If you want the header to have the chapter 
number in it. Use the string \\\\n(ch. For example, to number appen¬ 
dixes A.1 etc., type . + + RA '"\\\\n(ch.%'. Each section (chapter, 
appendix, etc.) should be preceeded by the .+c request. It should be 
mentioned that it is easier when using TROFF to put the front material 
at the end of the paper, so that the table of contents can be collected 
and output; this material can then be physically moved to the beginning 
of the paper. 

Begin chapter with title T. The chapter number is maintained in \n(ch. 
This register is incremented every time .+c is called with a parameter. 
The title and chapter number are printed by .Sc. The header is moved 
to the footer on the first page of each chapter. If T is omitted, .Sc is 
not called; this is useful for doing your own “title page” at the begin¬ 
ning of papers without a title page proper. .Sc calls .SC as a hook so 
that chapter titles can be inserted into a table of contents automatically. 
The footnote numbering is reset to one. 

Print chapter number (from \n(ch) and T. This macro can be 
redefined to your liking. It is defined by default to be acceptable for a 
PhD thesis at Berkeley. This macro calls SC, which can be defined to 
make index entries, or whatever. 

This macro is called by .Sc. It is normally undefined, but can be used 
to automatically insert index entries, or whatever. AT is a keyword, 
either “Chapter” or “Appendix” (depending on the . + + mode); N is 
the chapter or appendix number, and fis the chapter or appendix title. 

This macro (short for .acm) sets up the NROFF environment for 
photo-ready papers as used by the ACM. This format is 25% larger, 
and has no headers or footers. The author’s name A is printed at the 
bottom of the page (but off the part which will be printed in the confer¬ 
ence proceedings), together with the current page number and the total 
number of pages N. Additionally, this macro loads the file 
/usr/lib/me/acm.me, which may later be augmented with other macros 
useful for printing papers for ACM conferences. It should be noted 
that this macro will not work correctly in TROFF, since it sets the page 
length wider than the physical width of the phototypesetter roll. 


12. Predefined Strings 

\ ,m Footnote number, actually \*!\n($f\*l. This macro is incremented 

after each call to .)f. 

\*# Delayed text number. Actually [\n(Sdl. 

\*( Superscript. This string gives upward movement and a change to a 

smaller point size if possible, otherwise it gives the left bracket charac¬ 
ter (‘1’).. Extra space is left above the line to allow room for the super¬ 
script. 

\*| Unsuperscript. Inverse to \*l. For example, to produce a superscript 

you might type x\*(2\*l, which will produce x 1 . 

\* < Subscript. Defaults to ‘ < ’ if half-carriage motion not possible. Extra 

space is left below the line to allow for the subscript. 

\*> Inverse to \*<. 
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\»(dw The day of the week, as a word. 

\»(mo The month, as a word. 

Today’s date, directly printable. The date is of the form December 14, 
1979. Other forms of the date can be used by using \n(dy (the day of 
the month; for example, 14), \*(mo (as noted above) or \n(mo (the 
same, but as an ordinal number; for example, December is 12), and 
\n(yr (the last two digits of the current year). 

\*(lq Left quote marks. Double quote in NROFF. 

\*(rq Right quote. 

\»_ % em dash in TROFF; two hyphens in NROFF. 

13. Special Characters and Marks 

There are a number of special characters and diacritical marks (such as accents) available 
through -me. To reference these characters, you must call the macro .sc to define the charac¬ 
ters before using them. 

sc Define special characters and diacritical marks, as described in the 

remainder of this section. This macro must be stated before initializa¬ 
tion. 

The special characters available are listed below. 


Name 

Usage 

Example 

a 

Acute accent 

r 

a\" 

Grave accent 

r 

e\** 

e 

Umiat 

\*: 

u\*: 

ii 

Tilde 

\- 

n\*“ 

n 

Caret 

\" 

e\- 

e 

Cedilla 

\*. 

\*v 

c\'. 

P 

Czech 

e\*v 

V 

e 

Circle 

\*0 

A\*o 

A 

There exists 

\*(qe 


3 

For all 

\*(qa 


V 
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Text processing systems are now in heavy use in many companies to format 
documents. With many documents stored on line, it has become possible to use 
computers to study writing style itself and to help writers produce better writ¬ 
ten and more readable prose. The system of programs described here is an ini¬ 
tial step toward such help. It includes programs and data base designed to pro¬ 
duce a stylistic profile of writing at the word and sentence level. The system 
measures readability, sentence and word lenght, sentence type, word usage, and 
sentence openers. It also locates common examples of wordy phrasing and bad 
diction. The system is useful for evaluating a document's style, locating sen¬ 
tences that may be difficult to read or excessively wordy, and determining a 
particular writer’s style over several documents. 
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1. Introduction 

Computers have become important in the document preparation process, with programs to 
check for spelling errors and to format documents. As the amount of text stored on line 
increases, it becomes feasible and attractive to study writing style and to attempt to help the 
writer in producing readable documents. The system of writing tools described here is a first 
step toward such help. The system includes programs and a data base to analyze writing style at 
the word and sentence level. We use the term “style” in this paper to describe the results of a 
writer’s particular choices among individual words and sentence forms. Although many judge¬ 
ments of style are subjective, particularly those of word choice, there are some objective meas¬ 
ures that experts agree lead to good style. Three programs have been written to measure some 
of the objectively definable characteristics of writing style and to identify some commonly 
misused or unnecessary phrases. Although a document that conforms to the stylistic rules is 
not guaranteed to be coherent and readable, one that violates all of the rules is likely to be 
difficult or tedious to read. The program STYLE calculates readability, sentence length variabil¬ 
ity, sentence type, word usage and sentence openers at a rate of about 400 words per second on 
a PDP11/70 running the UNlXf Operating System. It assumes that the sentences are well- 
formed, i. e. that each sentence has a verb and that the subject and verb agree in number. 
DICTION identifies phrases that are either bad usage or unnecessarily wordy. EXPLAIN acts 
as a thesaurus for the phrases found by DICTION. Sections 2, 3, and 4 describe the programs: 
Section 5 gives the results on a cross-section of technical documents; Section 6 discusses accu¬ 
racy and problems; Section 7 gives implementation details. 

2. STYLE 

The program STYLE reads a document and prints a summary of readability indices, sen¬ 
tence length and type, word usage, and sentence openers. It may also be used to locate all sen¬ 
tences in a document longer than a given length, of readability index higher than a given 
number, those containing a passive verb, or those beginning with an expletive. STYLE is 
based on the system for finding English word classes or parts of speech, PARTS [1]. PARTS is 
a set of programs that uses a small dictionary (about 350 words) and suffix rules to partially 
assign word classes to English text. It then uses experimentally derived rules of word order to 
assign word classes to ail words in the text with an accuracy of about 95%. Because PARTS 
uses only a small dictionary and general rules, it works on text about any subject, from physics 
to psychology. Style measures have been built into the output phase of the programs that make 
up PARTS. Some of the measures are simple counters of the word classes found by PARTS; 
many are more complicated. For example, the verb count is the total number of verb phrases. 
This includes phrases like: 
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has been going 
was only going 
to go 

each of which each counts as one verb. Figure 1 shows the output of STYLE run on a paper by 
Kemighan and Mashey about the UNIX programming environment [2], 


programming environment 
readability grades: 

(Kincaid) 12.3 (auto) 12.8 (Coleman*Liau) 11.8 (Flesch) 13.5 (46.3) 

sentence info: 

no. sent 335 no. wds 7419 

av sent leng 22.1 av word leng 4.91 

no. questions 0 no. imperatives 0 

no. nonfunc wds 4362 58.8% av leng 6.38 

short sent (< 17) 35% (118) long sent 032) 16% (55) 

longest sent 82 wds at sent 174; shortest sent l wds at sent 117 

sentence types: 

simple 34% (114) complex 32% (108) 
compound 12% (41) compound-complex 21% (72) 

word usage: 

verb types as % of total verbs 
tobe 45% (373) aux 16% (133) inf 14% (114) 
passives as % of non-inf verbs 20% (144) 
types as % of total 

prep 10.8% (804) conj 3.5% (262) adv 4.8% (354) 
noun 26.7% (1983) adj 18.7% (1388) pron 5.3% (393) 
nominalizations 2 % (155) 

sentence beginnings: 

subject opener: noun (63) pron (43) pos (0) adj (58) art (62) tot 67% 


prep 12% (39) adv 9% (31) 

verb 0% (1) sub_conj 6% (20) conj 1% (5) 

expletives 4% (13) 


Figure 1 

As the example shows, STYLE output is in five pans. After a brief discussion of sentences, we 
will describe the parts in order. 

2.1. What is a sentence? 

Readers of documents have little trouble deciding where the sentences end. People don’t 
even have to stop and think about uses of the character in constructions like 1.25, A. J. 
Jones, Ph.D., i. e., or etc. . When a computer reads a document, finding the end of sentences 
is not as easy. First we must throw away the printer’s marks and formatting commands that 
litter the text in computer form. Then STYLE defines a sentence as a string of words ending in 
one of: 

. ! ? /. 

The end marker may be used to indicate an imperative sentence. Imperative sentences 
that are not so marked are not identified as imperative. STYLE properly handles numbers with 
embedded decimal points and commas, strings of letters and numbers with embedded decimal 
points used for naming computer file names, and the common abbreviations listed in Appendix 
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1. Numbers that end sentences, like the preceding sentence, cause a sentence break if the next 
word begins with a capital letter. Initials only cause a sentence break if the next word begins 
with a capital and is found in the dictionary of function words used by PARTS. So the string 

J. D. JONES 

does not cause a break, but the string 
... system H. The ... 

does. With these rules most sentences are broken at the proper place, although occasionally 
either two sentences are called one or a fragment is called a sentence. More on this later. 

2.2. Readability Grades 

The first section of STYLE output consists of four readability indices. As Klare points 
out in [3] readability indices may be used to estimate the reading skills needed by the reader to 
understand a document. The readability indices reported by STYLE are based on measures of 
sentence and word lengths. Although the indices may not measure whether the document is 
coherent and well organized, experience has shown that high indices seem to be indicators of 
stylistic difficulty. Documents with short sentences and short words have low scores; those with 
long sentences and many polysyllabic words have high scores. The 4 formulae reported are 
Kincaid Formula [4], Automated Readability Index [5], Coleman-Liau Formula [6] and a nor* 
malized version of Flesch Reading Ease Score [7]. The formulae differ because they were 
experimentally derived using different texts and subject groups. We will discuss each of the 
formulae briefly; for a more detailed discussion the reader should see 13]. 

The Kincaid Formula, given by: 

Reading_Grade~\\.l m syl'j)er_wd+.39 *wds_per_sent— 15.59 

was based on Navy training manuals that ranged in difficulty from 5.5 to 16.3 in reading grade 
level. The score reported by this formula tends to be in the mid-range of the 4 scores. 
Because it is based on adult training manuals rather than school book text, this formula is prob¬ 
ably the best one to apply to technical documents. 

The Automated Readability Index (ARI), based on text from grades 0 to 7, was derived 
to be easy to automate. The formula is: 

Reading_Grade —4.71 'let_per_wd-r.fi 'wds_per_sent—2\A3 

ARI tends to produce scores that are higher than Kincaid and Coleman-Liau but are usually 
slightly lower than Flesch. 

The Coleman-Liau Formula, based on text ranging in difficulty from .4 to 16.3, is: 

R eading_ Grade —5.89 'let_per_wd—.3'sent_per_ 100_ wds— 15.8 

Of the four formulae this one usually gives the lowest grade when applied to technical docu¬ 
ments. 

The last formula, the Flesch Reading Ease Score, is based on grade school text covering 
grades 3 to 12. The formula, given by: 

Reading_Score~206.&35—&4.6 ’syl_per_wd— 1.015 “wds_per_sent 

is usually reported in the range 0 (very difficult) to 100 (very easy). The score reported by 
STYLE is scaled to be comparable to the other formulas, except that the maximum grade level 
reported is set to 17. The Flesch score is usually the highest of the 4 scores on technical docu¬ 
ments. 

Coke [8] found that the Kincaid Formula is probably the best predictor for technical docu¬ 
ments; both ARI and Flesch tend to overestimate the difficulty; Coleman-Liau tend to underes¬ 
timate. On text in the range of grades 7 to 9 the four formulas tend to be about the same. On 
easy text the Coleman-Liau formula is probably preferred since it is reasonably accurate at the 
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lower grades and it is safer to present text that is a little too easy than a little too hard. 

If a document has particularly difficult technical content, especially if it includes a lot of 
mathematics, it is probably best to make the text very easy to read, i.e. a lower readability index 
by shortening the sentences and words. This will allow the reader to concentrate on the techni¬ 
cal content and not the long sentences. The user should remember that these indices are^esti¬ 
mators; they should not be taken as absolute numbers. STYLE called with “-r number’’ will 
print all sentences with an Automated Readability Index equal to or greater than number . 

2.3. Sentence length and structure 

The next two sections of STYLE output deal with sentence length and structure. Almost 
ail books on writing style or effective writing emphasize the importance of variety in sentence 
length and structure for good writing. Ewing’s first rule in discussing style in the book Writing 
for Results (9] is: 

“Vary the sentence structure and length of your sentences.” 

Leggett, Mead and Charvat break this rule into 3 in Prentice-Hall Handbook for Writers [10] as 
follows: 

“34a. Avoid the overuse of short simple sentences.” 

“34b. Avoid the overuse of long compound sentences.” 

“34c. Use various sentence structures to avoid monotony and increase effectiveness.” 

Although experts agree that these rules are important, not all writers follow them. Sample 
technical documents have been found with almost no sentence length or type variability. One 
document had 90% of its sentences about the same length as the average; another was made up 
almost entirely of simple sentences (80%). 

The output sections labeled “sentence info” and “sentence types” give both length and 
structure measures. STYLE reports on the number and average length of both sentences and 
words, and number of questions and imperative sentences (those ending in "/.”). The meas¬ 
ures of non-function words are an attempt to look at the content words in the document. In 
English non-function words are nouns, adjectives, adverbs, and non-auxiliary verbs; function 
words are prepositions, conjunctions, articles, and auxiliary verbs. Since most function words 
are short, they tend to lower the average word length. The average length of non-function 
words may be a more useful measure for comparing word choice of different writers than the 
total average word length. The percentages of short and long sentences measure sentence 
length variability. Short sentences are those at least 5 words less than the average; long sen¬ 
tences are those at least 10 words longer than the average. Last in the sentence information 
section is the length and location of the longest and shortest sentences. If the flag 1 
number” is used, STYLE will print all sentences longer than “number”. 

Because of the difficulties in dealing with the many uses of commas and conjunctions in 
English, sentence type definitions vary slightly from those of standard textbooks, but still meas¬ 
ure the same constructional activity. 

1. A simple sentence has one verb and no dependent clause. 

2. A complex sentence has one independent clause and one dependent clause, each with one 
verb. Complex sentences are found by identifying sentences that contain either a subordi¬ 
nate conjunction or a clause beginning with words like “that” or “who”. The preceding 
sentence has such a clause. 

3. A compound sentence has more than one verb and no dependent clause. Sentences 
joined by “;” are also counted as compound. 

4. A compound-complex sentence has either several dependent clauses or one dependent 
clause and a compound verb in either the dependent or independent clause. 

Even using these broader definitions, simple sentences dominate many of the technical 
documents that have been tested, but the example in Figure 1 shows variety in both sentence 




structure and sentence length. 

2.4. Word Usage 

The word usage measures are an attempt to identify some other constructional features of 
writing style. There are many different ways in English to say the same thing. The construc¬ 
tions differ from one another in the form of the words used. The following sentences all con¬ 
vey approximately the same meaning but differ in word usage: 

The cxio program is used to perform all communication between the systems. 

The cxio program performs all communications between the systems. 

The cxio program is used to communicate between the systems. 

The cxio program communicates between the systems. 

All communication between the systems is performed by the cxio program. 

The distribution of the parts of speech and verb constructions helps identify overuse of partic¬ 
ular constructions. Although the measures used by STYLE are crude, they do point out prob¬ 
lem areas. For each category, STYLE reports a percentage and a raw count. In addition to 
looking at the percentage, the user may find it useful to compare the raw count with the 
number of sentences. If, for example, the number of infinitives is almost equal to the number 
of sentences, then many of the sentences in the document are constructed like the first and 
third in the preceding example. The user may want to transform some of these sentences into 
another form. Some of the implications of the word usage measures are discussed below. 

Verbs are measured in several different ways to try to determine what types of verb construc¬ 
tions are most frequent in the document. Technical writing tends to contain many passive 
verb constructions and other usage of the verb “to be”.. The category of verbs labeled 
“tobe” measures both passives and sentences of the form: 

subject tobe predicate 

In counting verbs, whole verb phrases are counted as one verb. Verb phrases containing 
auxiliary verbs are counted in the category “aux”. The verb phrases counted here are 
those whose tense is not simple present or simple past. It might eventually be useful to 
do more detailed measures of verb tense or mood. Infinitives are listed as “inf 1 . The 
percentages reported for these three categories are based on the total number of verb 
phrases found. These categories are not mutually exclusive; they cannot be added, since, 
for example, “to be going” counts as both “tobe” and “inf’. Use of these three types of 
verb constructions varies significantly among authors. 


STYLE reports passive verbs as a percentage of the finite verbs in the document. Most 
style books warn against the overuse of passive verbs. Coleman [11] has shown that sen¬ 
tences with active verbs are easier to leam than those with passive verbs. Although the 
inverted object-subject order of the passive voice seems to emphasize the object, 
Coleman's experiments showed that there is little difference in retention by word position. 
He also showed that the direct object of an active verb is retained better than the subject 
of a passive verb. These experiments support the advice of the styie books suggesting 
that writers should try to use active verbs wherever possible. The flag “—p” causes 
STYLE to print all sentences containing passive verbs. 

Pronouns add cohesiveness and connectivity to a document by providing back-reference. They 
are often a short-hand notation for something previously mentioned, and therefore con¬ 
nect the sentence containing the pronoun with the word to which the pronoun refers. 
Although there are other mechanisms for such connections, documents with no pronouns 
tend to be wordy and to have little connectivity. 
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Adverbs can provide transition between sentences and order in time and space. In performing 
these functions, adverbs, like pronouns, provide connectivity and cohesiveness. 

Conjunctions provide parallelism in a document by connecting two or more equal units. These 
units may be whole sentences, verb phrases, nouns, adjectives, or prepositional phrases. 
The compound and compound-complex sentences reported under sentence type are paral¬ 
lel structures. Other uses of parallel structures are indicated by the degree that the 
number of conjunctions reported under word usage exceeds the compound sentence 
measures. 

Nouns and Adjectives. A ratio of nouns to adjectives near unity may indicate the over-use of 
modifiers. Some technical writers qualify every noun with one or more adjectives. 
Qualifiers in phrases like “simple linear single-link network model” often lend more 
obscurity than precision to a text. 

Nominalizations are verbs that are changed to nouns by adding one of the suffixes “ment”, 
“ance”, “ence”, or “ion”. Examples are accomplishment, admittance, adherence, and 
abbreviation. When a writer transforms a nominalized sentence to a non-nominalized 
sentence, she/he increases the effectiveness of the sentence in several ways. The noun 
becomes an active verb and frequently one complicated clause becomes two shorter 
clauses. For example. 

Their inclusion of this provision is admission of the importance of the system. 
When they included this provision, they admitted the importance of the system. 

Coleman found that the transformed sentences were easier to learn, even when the 
transformation produced sentences that were slightly longer, provided the transformation 
broke one clause into two. Writers who find their document contains many nominaliza¬ 
tions may want to transform some of the sentences to use active verbs. 

2.5. Sentence openers 

Another agreed upon principle of style is variety in sentence openers. Because STYLE 
determines the type of sentence opener by looking at the part of speech of the first word in the 
sentence, the sentences counted under the heading “subject opener” may not all really begin 
with the subject.. However, a large percentage of sentences in this category still indicates lack 
of variety in sentence openers. Other sentence opener measures help the user determine if 
there are transitions between sentences and where the subordination occurs. Adverbs and con¬ 
junctions at the beginning of sentences are mechanisms for transition between sentences. A 
pronoun at the beginning shows a link to something previously mentioned and indicates con¬ 
nectivity. 

The location of subordination can be determined by comparing the number of sentences 
that begin with a subordinator with the number of sentences with complex clauses. If few sen¬ 
tences start with subordinate conjunctions then the subordination is embedded or at the end of 
the complex sentences. For variety the writer may want to transform some sentences to have 
leading subordination. 

The last category of openers, expletives, is commonly overworked in technical writing. 
Expletives are the words “it” and “there”, usually with the verb “to be”, in constructions 
where the subject follows the verb. For example. 

There are three streets used by the traffic. 

There are too many users on this system. 

This construction tends to emphasize the object rather than the subject of the sentence. The 
flag “—e” will cause STYLE to print all sentences that begin with an expletive. 






3. DICTION 

The program DICTION prints all sentences in a document containing phrases that are 
either frequently misused or indicate wordiness. The program, an extension of Aho’s FGREP 
[12] string matching program, takes as input a file of phrases or patterns to be matched and a 
file of text to be searched. A data base of about 450 phrases has been compiled as a default 
pattern file for DICTION. Before attempting to locate phrases, the program maps upper case 
letters to lower case and substitutes blanks for punctuation. Sentence boundaries were deemed 
less critical in DICTION than in STYLE, so abbreviations and other uses of the character 
are not treated specially. DICTION brackets all pattern matches in a sentence with the charac¬ 
ters “]” . Although many of the phrases in the default data base are correct in some con¬ 
texts, in others they indicate wordiness. Some examples of the phrases and suggested alterna¬ 
tives are: 


Phrase 

Alternative 

a large number of 

many 

arrive at a decision 

decide 

collect together 

collect 

for this reason 

so 

pertaining to 

about 

through the use of 

by or with 

utilize 

use 

with the exception of 

except 


Appendix 2 contains a complete list of the default file. Some of the entries are short forms of 
problem phrases. For example, the phrase “the fact” is found in all of the following and is 
sufficient to point out the wordiness to the user: 


Phrase Alternative 

accounted for by the fact that caused by 

an example of this is the fact that thus 
based on the fact that because 

despite the fact that although 

due to the fact that because 

in light of the fact that because 

in view of the fact that v - since 

notwithstanding the fact that although 


Entries in Appendix 2 preceded by “"” are not matched. See Section 7 for details on the use 
of.. 

The user may supply her/his own pattern file with the flag f patfile”. In this case the 
default file will be loaded first, followed by the user file. This mechanism allows users to 
suppress patterns contained in the default file or to include their own pet peeves that are not in 
the default file. The flag n” will exclude the default file altogether. In constructing a pat¬ 
tern file, blanks should be used before and after each phrase to avoid matching substrings in 
words. For example, to find all occurrences of the word “the”, the pattern “ the ” should be 
used. The blanks cause only the word “the” to be matched and not the string “the” in words 
like there, other, and therefore. One side effect of surrounding the words with blanks is that 
when two phrases occur without intervening words, only the first will be matched. 

4. EXPLAIN 

The last program, EXPLAIN, is an interactive thesaurus for phrases found by DICTION. 
The user types one of the phrases bracketed by DICTION and EXPLAIN responds with sug¬ 
gested substitutions for the phrase that will improve the diction of the document. 



Table 1 

Text Statistics on 20 Technical Documents 



variable 

minimum 

maximum 

mean 

standard deviation 

Readability 

Kincaid 

9.5 

16.9 

13.3 

2.2 


automated 

9.0 

17.4 

13.3 

2.5 


Cole-Liau 

10.0 

16.0 

12.7 

1.8 


Flesch 

8.9 

17.0 

14.4 

2.2 

sentence info. 

av sent length 

15.5 

30.3 

21.6 

4.0 


av word length 

4.61 

5.63 

5.08 

.29 


av nonfunction length 

5.72 

7.30 

6.52 

.45 


short sent 

23% 

46% 

33% 

5.9 


long sent 

7% 

20% 

14% 

2.9 

sentence types 

simple 

31% 

71% 

49% 

11.4 


complex 

19% 

50% 

33% 

8.3 


compound 

2% 

14% 

7% 

3.3 


compound-complex 

2% 

19% 

10% 

4.8 

verb types 

tobe 

26% 

64% 

44.7% 

10.3 


auxiliary 

10% 

40% 

21% 

8.7 


infinitives 

•8% 

24% 

15.1% 

4.8 


passives 

12% 

50% 

29% 

9.3 

word usage 

prepositions 

10.1% 

15.0% 

12.3% 

1.6 


conjunction 

1.8% 

4.8% 

3.4% 

.9 


adverbs 

1.2% 

5.0% 

3.4% 

1.0 


nouns 

23.6% 

31.6% 

27.8% 

1.7 


adjectives 

15.4% 

27.1% 

21.1% 

3.4 


pronouns 

1.2% 

8.4% 

2.5% 

1.1 


nominalizations 

2% 

5% 

3.3% 

.8 


sentence openers 

prepositions 

6% 

19% 

12% 

3.4 

adverbs 

• 0% 

20% 

9% 

4.6 


subject 

56% 

85% 

70% 

8.0 


verbs 

0% - 

4% 

1% 

1.0 


subordinating conj 

1% 

12% 

5% 

2.7 


conjunctions 

0% 

4% 

0% 

1.5 

5. Results 

5.1. STYLE 

expletives 

0% 

6% 

2% 

1.7 


To get baseline statistics and check the program’s accuracy, we ran STYLE on 20 technical 
documents. There were a total of 3287 sentences in the sample. The shortest document was 
67 sentences long; the longest 339 sentences. The documents covered a wide range of subject 
matter, including theoretical computing, physics, psychology, engineering, and affirmative 
action. Table 1 gives the range, median, and standard deviation of the various style measures. 
As you will note most of the measurements have a fairly wide range of values across the sam¬ 
ple documents. 

As a comparison. Table 2 gives the median results for two different technical authors, a 
sample of instructional material, and a sample of the Federalist Papers. The two authors show 
similar styles, although author 2 uses somewhat shorter sentences and longer words than author 
1. Author 1 uses all types of sentences, while author 2 prefers simple and complex sentences, 
using few compound or compound-complex sentences. The other major difference in the styles 
of these authors is the location of subordination. Author 1 seems to prefer embedded or trail¬ 
ing subordination, while author 2 begins many sentences with the subordinate clause. The 
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documents tested for both authors 1 and 2 were technical documents, written for a technical 
audience. The instructional documents, which are written for craftspeople, vary surprisingly lit¬ 
tle from the two technical samples. The sentences and words are a little longer, and they con¬ 
tain many passive and auxiliary verbs, few adverbs, and almost no pronouns. The instructional 
documents contain many imperative sentences, so there are many sentence with verb openers. 
The sample of Federalist Papers contrasts with the other samples in almost every way. 


Table 2 

Text Statistics on Single Authors 



variable 

author 1 

author 2 

inst. 

FED 

readability 

Kincaid 

11.0 

10.3 

10.8 

16.3 


automated 

11.0 

10.3 

11.9 

17.8 


Coleman-Liau 

9.3 

10.1 

10.2 

12.3 


Flesch 

10.3 

10.7 

10.1 

15.0 

sentence info 

av sent length 

22.64 

19.61 

22.78 

31.85 


av word length 

4.47 

4.66 

4.65 

4.95 


av nonfunction length 

5.64 

5.92 

6.04 

6.87 


short sent 

35% 

43% 

35% 

40% 


long sent 

18% 

15% 

16% 

21% 

sentence types 

simple 

36% 

43% 

40% 

31% 


complex 

34% 

41% 

37% 

34% 


compound 

13% 

7% 

4% 

10% 


compound-complex 

16% 

8% 

14% 

25% 

verb type 

tobe 

42% 

43% 

45% 

37% 


auxiliary 

17% 

19% 

32% 

32% 


infinitives 

17% 

15% 

12% 

21% 


passives 

20% 

19% 

36% 

20% 

word usage 

prepositions 

10.0% 

10.8% 

12.3% 

15.9% 


conjunctions 

3.2% 

2.4% 

3.9% 

3.4% 


adverbs 

5.05% 

4.6% 

3.5% 

3.7% 


nouns 

27.7% 

26.5% 

29.1% 

24.9% 


adjectives 

17.0% 

19.0% 

15.4% 

12.4% 


pronouns 

5.3% 

4.3% 

2.1% 

6.5% 


nominalizations 

1% 

2% 

2% 

3% 

sentence openers 

prepositions 

11% 

14% 

6% 

5% 


adverbs 

9% 

9% 

6% 

4% 


subject 

65% 

59% 

54% 

66% 


verb 

3% 

2% 

14% 

2% 


subordinating conj 

8% 

14% 

11% 

3% 


conjunction 

1% 

0% 

0% 

3% 


expletives 

3% 

3% 

0% 

3% 


5.2. DICTION 

In the few weeks that DICTION has been available to users about 35,000 sentences have 
been run with about 5,000 string matches. The authors using the program seem to make the 
suggested changes about 50-75% of the time. To date, almost 200 of the 450 strings in the 
default file have been matched. Although most of these phrases are valid and correct in some 
contexts, the 50-75% change rate seems to show that the phrases are used much more often 
than concise diction warrants. 
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6. Accuracy 

6.1. Sentence Identification 

The correctness of the STYLE output on the 20 document sample was checked in detail. 
STYLE misidentified 129 sentence fragments as sentences and incorrectly joined two or more 
sentences 75 times in the 3287 sentence sample. The problems were usually because of non- 
standard formatting commands, unknown abbreviations, or lists of non-sentences. An impossi¬ 
bly long sentence found as the longest sentence in the document usually is the resuit of a long 
list of non-sentences. 

6.2. Sentence Types 

Style correctly identified sentence type on 86.5% of the sentences in the sample. The type 
distribution of the sentences was 52.5% simple, 29.9% complex. 8.5% compound and 9% 
compound-complex. The program reported 49.5% simple, 31.9% complex, 8% compound and 
10.4% compound-complex. Looking at the errors on the individual documents, the number of 
simple sentences was under-reported by about 4% and the complex and compound-complex 
were over-reported by 3% and 2%, respectively. The following matrix shows the programs out¬ 
put vs. the'actual sentence type. 


Actual 

simple 

Program Results 
simple complex 
1566 132 

compound 

49 

comp-complex 

17 

Sentence 

complex 

47 

892 

6 

65 

Type 

compound 

40 

6 

207 

23 


comp-complex 

0 

52 

5 

249 


The system’s inability to find imperative sentences seems to have little effect on most of 
the styie statistics. A document with half of its sentences imperative was run, with and without 
the imperative end marker. The results were identical except for the expected errors of not 
finding verbs as sentence openers, not counting the imperative sentences, and a slight 
difference (1%) in the number of nouns and adjectives reported.' 

6. -3. Word Usage 

The accuracy of identifying word types reflects that of PARTS, which is about 95% 
correct. The largest source of confusion is between nouns and adjectives. The verb counts 
were checked on about 20 sentences from each document and found to be about 98% correct. 

7. Technical Details 
7.1. Finding Sentences 

The formatting commands embedded in the text increase the difficulty of finding sen¬ 
tences. Not all text in a document is in sentence form; there are headings, tables, equations 
and lists, for example. Headings like “Finding Sentences” above should be discarded, not 
attached to the next sentence. However, since many of the documents are formatted to be 
phototypeset, and contain font changes, which usually operate on the most important words in 
the document, discarding ail formatting commands is not correct. To improve the programs’ 
ability to find sentence boundaries, the deformatting program, DEROFF [131, has been given 
some knowledge of the formatting packages used on the UNIX operating system. DEROFF will 
now do the following: 

1. Suppress ail formatting macros that are used for titles, headings, author’s name, etc. 
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2. Suppress the arguments to the macros for titles, headings, author’s name, etc. 

3. Suppress displays, tables, footnotes and text that is centered or in no-fill mode. 

4. Substitute a place holder for equations and check for hidden end markers. The place 
holder is necessary because many typists and authors use the equation setter to change 
fonts on important words. For this reason, header files containing the definition of the 
EQN delimiters must also be included as input to STYLE. End markers are often hidden 
when an equation ends a sentence and the period is typed inside the EQN delimiters. 

5. Add a after lists. If the flag -ml is also used, all lists are suppressed. This is a 
separate flag because of the variety of ways the list macros are used. Often, lists are sen¬ 
tences that should be included in the analysis. The user must determine how lists are 
used in the document to be analyzed. 

Both STYLE and DICTION call DEROFF before they look at the text. The user should 
supply the —ml flag if the document contains many lists of non-sentences that should be 
skipped. 

7.2. Details of DICTION 

The program DICTION is based on the string matching program FGREP. FGREP takes 
as input a file of patterns to be matched and a file to be searched and outputs each line that 
contains any of the patterns with no indication of which pattern was matched. The following 
changes have been added to FGREP: 

1. The basic unit that DICTION operates on is a sentence rather than a line. Each sentence 
that contains one of the patterns is output. 

2. Upper case letters are mapped to lower case. 

3. Punctuation is replaced by blanks. 

4 All pattern matches in the sentence are found and surrounded with “[” “]” . 

5. • A method for suppressing a string match has been added. Any pattern that begins with 
will not be matched. Because the matching algorithm finds the longest substring, the 
suppression of a match allows words in some correct contexts not to be matched while 
allowing the word in another context to be found. For example, the word “which” is 
often incorrectly used instead of “that” in restrictive clauses. However, “which” is usu¬ 
ally correct when preceded by a preposition or “,”. The default pattern file suppresses 
the match of the common prepositions or a double blank followed by “which” and there¬ 
fore matches only the suspect uses. The double blank accounts for the replaced comma. 

8. Conclusions 

A system of writing tools that measure some of the objective characteristics of writing 
style has been developed. The tools are sufficiently general that they may be applied to docu¬ 
ments on any subject with equal accuracy. Although the measurements are only of the surface 
structure of the text, they do point out problem areas. In addition to helping writers produce 
better documents, these programs may be useful for studying the writing process and finding 
other formulae for measuring readability. 
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Appendix 1 
STYLE Abbreviations 


a. d. 

A. M. 

a. m. 

b. c. 
Ch. 
ch. 
ckts. 
dB. 
Dept, 
dept. 
Depts. 
depts. 
Dr. 
Drs. 
e. g. 
Eq. 
eq. 

et al. 
etc. 

Fig. 

fig. 

Figs. 

figs. 

ft. 

i. e. 

in. 

Inc. 

Jr. 

jr- 

mi. 

Mr. 

Mrs. 

Ms. 

No. 

no. 

Nos. 

nos. 

P. M. 

p. m. 

Ph. D. 

Ph. d. 

Ref. 

ref. 

Refs. 

refs. 

St. 

vs. 

yr* 
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Appendix 2 


Default DICTION Patterns 


a treat deal of 

center portion 

a large numtxr of 

check into 

a lot of 

check on 

a majority of 

check up on 

a need for 

circle around 

a number of 

dose proximity 

a particular preference for 

collaborate together 

• ct erence for 

collect together 

a small number of 

combine together 

a tendency to 

come to an end 

abovememtoncd 

commence 

Absolutely complete 

common accord 

absolutely essential 

compensation 

accomplished 

completely eliminated 

accordantly 

comprise 

activate 

concerning 

actual 

conduct an investigation of 

added increments 

conjecture 

adequate enough 

connect up 

advent 

consensus of opinion 

afford an opportunity 

consequent result 

aggregate 

consolidate together 

all of 

construct 

ail throughout 

contemplate 

along the line 

continue on 

an indication of 

continue to remain 

anaiyzauon 

could of 

and etc 

count up 

and or 

couple together 

another additional 

debate about 

any and all 

decide on 

arrive at a 

deleterious effect 

as a matter of fact 

demean 

as a method of 

demonstrate 

as good or better than 

depredate in value 

as of now 

deserving of 

as per 

desirable benefits 

as regards 

desirous of 

as related to 

different then 

as to 

discontinue 


disutility 

assistance to 

divide up 

assistance to 

doubt but 

assuming that 

due to 

at a later date 

duly noted 

at about 

during the lime that 

at above 

each and every 

u ail umes 
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present a report 
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with the result that 
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seal off 
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Introduction „ 

This catalog gives samples of the various fonts available at Berkeley using 
vtrofl on our Versatec and Varian. We have them working 4 pages across in a 36 
inch Versatec, and rotated 90 degrees on a Benson-Varian 11 inch plotter. The 
same software should be adaptable to an 11 inch Versatec, and in fact is running 
at several other sites, however, not having one here, it isn't part of this distribu¬ 
tion. Such a driver is available from Tom Ferrin at UCSF. 

To use these fonts: 

(1) Hershey. This is the default font. The Hershey font is currently the only 
complete font, with all 16 point sizes and all the special characters troff 
knows about. To get it, use vtrofl directly. To illustrate this with the —ms 
macro package: 

vtrofl —ms paper.nr 

(2) Fonts with roman, italic, and bold, such as nonie. You can load all three 
fonts with, for example: 

vtrofl —F nonie -ms paper.nr 

To get just one of these fonts, use (3) below, appending .r, .i. or .b to the 
font nam e to specify which font you want mounted, e.g., to get italics in 
delegate, 

vtrofl —2 delegate.i —ms paper.nr 

(3) To get a font without a complete set, choose which font (1, 2. or 3) you want 
replaced by the chosen font. For example, to use bocklin as though it were 
bold, since font 3 is bold, use: 

vtrofl —3 bocklin -ms paper .nr 

To switch between fonts in trofl. use 
.ft 3 

to switch to font 3, for example, or use 
\f3word\fl 

to switch wit hin a line. For more information see the Nrofl/Trofl Users Manual. 

Special note: troff t hinks it is talking to a CAT phototypesetter. Thus, it 
does all sorts of strange t hin gs, such as enforcing restrictions like 7.54 inches 
maximum width, 4 fonts, a certain 16 point sizes, proportional spacing by point 
size, etc. 

In particular, the following glyphs will always be taken from the special 
font, no matter what font you are using at the time: 

O. #, ", \ <. >, \. [, j. ~, and _ 

This may explain what are otherwise surprising results in some of the subse¬ 
quent pages. 

In addition, the following Greek letters have been decreed by troff as look¬ 
ing so much like their Roman counterparts that the Roman version (font 1) is 
always printed, no matter what font is mounted on font 1 at the time: 

A. B. E. Z. H. I. K. M. N, 0, P, T. X. 

(See table D in the back of the Nrofl/Trofl Users's Manual for details about what 
glyphs are in each font and how to generate the special glyphs.) 
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API FONT, 10 POINT ONLY 


Asi3lCr\D[Ei F .CvB aI\J-K' LBM\NtOoP* Q?Ri>S\T~UI V\jWXwYtZ<z 01234 56739 

!•*{ Z -*•&•**’ •* *-* 4 * x 

,•-*<- -> + ? -* \ 

Baskerville font, roman, ibcld, italic, 12 point only (Called ‘bask.er* on line.) 

ABCDE FGHIJ KLMNO PQRST UVWXYZ abcde fghij klmno pqrst uvwxyz 01234 56789 

!"#$*&’ —\ I ® ‘ ;*/?•>.< 

If time be of all things the most precious, wasting time must be, as Poor Richard says, the greatest 
prodigality: since, as he elsewhere tells us, lost time is never found again; and what we call time 
enough, always proves little enough: Let us then up and be doing, and doing to the purpose; so by 
diligence shall we do more with less perplexity. 

ABCDE FGHIJ KLMNO PQRST UVWXYZ abed* fghij klmno pqrst uvwxyz 01234 56789 

!" l 1 -< 

If tint be of all things the most prtcious, masting time must be, as Poor Richard says, the greatest 
prodigality; since, as he elsewhere tells US, lost time is never found again; and what we call time 
enough, always proves little enough: Let us then up and be doing , and doing to the purpose; so by 
diligence shall we do more with less perplexity. 

ABCDE FGHIJ KLMNO PQRST UVWXYZ abcde fghij klmno pqrst uvwxyz 01234 56789 

1 ”# S * Je | J--\ | O •;♦/?.>. < 

If time be of ail things the most precious, wasting time must be, as Poor Richard says, the 
greatest prodigality; since, as he elsewhere tells us, lost time is never found again; and what we 
call time enough, always proves little enough: Let us then up and be doing, and doing to the 
purpose; so by diligence shall we do more with less perplexity. 





Bochlin lont, 14 and 28 point only. 


14 point 

KBCBE FSTO KL31R0 PQRST BVWXYR abode Ighij hlmno pqrst uvwxyz 
01234 56TS9 

TI time be ol all things the most precious, 'wasting time must be. as Poor 
Richard says, the greatest prodigality: since, as ne elsewhere tells us. 
lost time is never found again; and what we call time enough, always 
proves little enough: Let us then up and be doing, and doing to the 
purpose; so by diligence shall we do more with less perplexity. 

28 point (Ro punctuation except period.) 

RBCBE FGOT KL®R0 PQRST 
HVWXYR abcde Ighij hlmno pqrst 
uvwxyz 01234 56789 . 

II time be oI all things the most 
precious wasting time must be as 
Poor Richard says the greatest 
prodigality since as he elsewhere 
tells us lost time is never found 
again and what we call time enough 
always proves little enough Let us 
then up and be doing and doing to 
the purpose so by diligence shall we 
do more with less perplexity. 





Sodom font, roman, bold, italic, 10 point only. 


ABODE FCHLJ KLMNO PQRST UTWJCYZ abode fghij klmno pqrst uwwxyx 01234 S6T39 
!'* ~ ';♦/?• > . < 

If time be of all thing* the moet precious, watting time mutt be, at Poor Richard says, the greatett 
prodigality; since, a* he elsewhere tellt ua, loet time it never found again; and what we call time enough, 
alway* proves little enough: Let ut then up and be doing, and doing to the purpose; to by diligence thall we 
do more with lest perplexity. 

ABODE FCHIJ KLMNO PQRST UVWXTZ abode fghij klmno pqrtt uvwxyx 01234 56789 

/"#* 2 & ’ O :*--[] H ~ ~ I ® ';♦/?.>, < 

If rime fie of all thing* the most preciou a, watting time must be, as Poor Richard say*, the greatett 
prodigality; since, as he elsewhere tell* us, lost time is never found again; and what we call time 
enough, always proves little enough: Let us then up and be doing, and doing to the purpose; to by 
diligence thall we do more with less perplexity. 

ABODE FGHU KLMNO PQRST UYVXYZ abcde fghij klmno pqrtt uvwxyx 01234 S5J89 
! " # * t A ’ ():*- - C 3 H-—\ | * j ♦/?.>, < 

If time be of all things the most precious, wasting time must be, as Poor Richard says, the greatest 
prodigality; since, as he elsewhere tells us, loet time is newer found again; and what we call time enough, 
always proves Little enough: Let us then up and be doing, and doing to the purpose; to by diligence shall we 
do more with lets perplexity. 





Chess, 18 point only 


Note: Our attempt at compatibility with Stanford was only 99% successful. If you use 
a blank space to indicate an empty white square it will come out narrow due to the 
stupidity of troff. Either include the line 
.cs ch 38 

to put yourself in constant spacing mode or else use zero instead of space. You 
should also set the vertical spacing to 16 points. 
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.cs ch 36 
.ps 16 
.vs 18 
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Clarendon, 14 and 18 point roman only. From SAIL (Paul Martin & Andy 
Moorer) 

ABODE PGHIJ KLMNO PQRST UVWXY abode fghij klmao pqrst 
uvwxyz 01234 56789 

" # $ i * ’ < ): - = [ ] ^ —_\ |@*;+/?.>,< 

If time be of all tilings the most precious, wasting time must be, 
as Poor Bioliard says, tlie greatest prodigality; since, as he 
elsewhere tells us, lost time is never found again; and what we 
call time enough, always proves little enough: Let us then up 
and be doing, and doing to the purpose; so by diligence shall we 
do more with less perplexity. 

ABODE FGHIJ KLMNO PORST UVWXY abode 
fghij klmno pqrst uvwxyz 01234 56789 

" # $ i *’(): - = i] n ~~I@'; + / ?.>i< 

If time be of all things the most precious, wasting 
time must be, as Poor Richard says, the greatest 
prodigality; since, as he elsewhere tells us, lost 
time is never found again; and what we call time 
enough, always proves little enough: Let us then 
up and be doing, and doing to the purpose ; so by 
diligence shall we do more with less perplexity. 






Computer Modern fon4e t r«jmon,rtai£c,»ad bcicL(by Don Knuth) 8,7,8,0,10,12,13 point. (Ar«l*hl« m cm} 

Note that the cm fonts are intended for TKX and don’t fare so well with troft The spacing is propor¬ 
tional by point sise,and hence only one point sise can he tuned to be nicely spaced. We hart tuned the 10 point 
rise,hot the 8 point looks somewhat cramped. 

Some of the punctuation is nedssing in same of the foots. Xnuth also uses a nonstandard notion of ASCII, 
and hence sod glyphs ere arailable only with special symbols such m \(13» Others cannot be accessed * elL 

Knuth’i fonts samswhat largir than normal, sines he intends the output to be reduced before printing 
Since troff bee a limitation of 7*4 inches width on output,this is not practical. H«nct,the original fonts hare 
boon relabelled with the point sise they are eloeest to without roductioia Sod fonts (6 point bold, 7 point roman, 
8 point italic end bold,9 point bold,and 11 point italic) which would have otherwise been misting were ginereted 
by shrinking the next larger point sias of the san style. (This goes a^inst the idea of mrtafoat,but we use the 
tools we hare} 

10 Point Roman 

ABCDE FGHU KLMNO PQRST UVWXYZ abode fghij klmno pqrst uvwxyi 01234 
56T89 ! " ’ () *- H * ** -\ ® -£•> .< , „E,TTS,T,«A...A ) eA,^.n,lJ„„ 

IT time be of ill things the most precious,wasting time mast be,as Poor Richard says,the 
greatest prodigality since,as he elsewhere tells us,lost time is never found again and 
what we call time enough,always proves little enough Let us then up and be doing,and 
doing to the purpose so by diligence shall we do more with less perplexity. 

10 Point Italic 

ABCDE FGHIJ KLMNO PQRST UVWXYZ abede fghij klmno p qrst uvwxys 01£34 
567891" # p 9 S •(): *-=[} | } - ~_\w 0 '! + /?• >, <Z, ~ B, T, <P, U, 
t\, 6, t, d, 6, A, !F, 17, a, fi, 7 , {f 6 

If time be of all things the most precious, wasting time must be, as Poor Richard says, 
the greatest prodigality; since, as he elsewhere tells us, lost time is never found again; 
and what we call time enough, always proves little enough: Let us then up and be 
doing, and doing to the purpose; so by diligence shall we do more with less perplexity. 

10 Point Bold 

ABCDE FGHU KLMNO PQRST UVWXYZ abede fghij klmno pqrst uvwxys 0123-4 
56789 l" # ft % & * ()»•. = [ 1| } - ~ _\ fl @ ‘ * + / ! 2, S, T, ♦, 11, 

v , ”) A, ©, A, 9, 11, l, J, 11 , 

IT time be of all things the most precious, wasting time must be, as Poor Richard says, 
the greatest prodigality; since, as he elsewhere tells us, lost time is never found again; 
and what we call time enough, always proves little enough: Let us then up and be doing, 
and doing to the purpose; so by diligence shall we do more with less perplexity. 

0 Mat Boom Boid^nd 
T Pei at Rwrnn,Bnid,jod ItaLic* 

. 8 Point Roznm,BcId,cnd Italic* 

9 Point Rom an,Bold, and Italic. 

10 Point Roman,Bold,and Italic. 

11 Point Roman,Bold,and Italic. 

12 Point Roman, Bold, and Italic. 





Countdown (22 point, upper case letters only.) From SAIL (Paul Martin) 

mm f3Mi sunno fesst uuuiNig 

3BL3T3ELL3 ms fin TE 3BB3T 

mm LUITW BBT IT SBmFE353TE5 m 
EEI33 LSEV 331ILLE3IELE 

Cyrillic, 12 point only 


)KU*3 afiae $rxa xamho npCT yefta 

4) TTwe 6s ocp saji t szh t c tss moct npsstoyc acrrar rmae srycr 6e ac oop axapa caSCjTxe rp career 
(Tpoaxrajnrrf cots ac xe eacsxepe Teanc yc jicct thmc bc aesep $oyHA arara iha xa? e aju tbms enoyrs 
ajuAc apossc jrarrae «oyrx er yc rxea yn aajt 6e aorar aKa aoimr to rxe nypnoca Co 6S aonureHe cmaa s 
ao nope htx aecc rapaneaTfl 

X-*U Y-*» Z->3 a.-* b-M5 d-*« e-»« f-»$ g~* r h-*x i-*« k-»x 1-** m-»« n-*s o-*o 
p-*a r-»p s-*c t-*r u-*y v~*b y-*ft z-*s 

Delegate, roman, italic, and bold, 12 point only 

ABCDE FGHIJ K1MN0 PQRST UWXYZ abode fghi j klmno pqrst uvvxyr 01234 56789 
!"IJU' ():»••[!!!*“ —\ I @ t ;♦/?.>, < 

If time be of all things the most precious, wasting time must be, as Poor Richard 
3 A/ s, the greatest prodigality; since, as he elsewhere tells us, lost tine is 
never found again; and what we call time enough, always proves little enough: Let 
os then up and be doing, and doing to the purpose; so by diligence shall we do more 
with less perplexity. 


ABODE FG3IJ KLMO PQRST UVUXYZ a Bede fghij klmno pqrst uvwxyz 01234 56789 

!"§S%i , ()i m -*[]{\ -—\ / ® ,*/?•>.< 

If time Be of all things the most precious, masting time must Be, as Poor Richard says, 
the greatest prodigality} since, as he elsewhere tells us, lost time is never found 
again, and what we call time enough, always proves little enough: Let us then up and Be 
doing, and doing to the purpose, so By diligence shall we do more with less perplexity. 







ABCHE FGHIJ JCLMNO PQRST DVWXY2 abate fghi j klmao pqrst uvwxyz 01234 56789 


! "#!**' <):*-« [J > , < 

If time be of all tilings the most precious, wasting time must be, as Poor Si chard 
says, the greatest prodigality; since, as he elsewhere tells us, lost time is 
never found again; and what we call time enough, always proves little enough: Let 
us then up and be doing, and doing to the purpose; so by diligence shall we do more 
with less perplexity. 


Fix fixed width font, S, 3, 10, 12, 14 point 


I Mint 

ftOCDC fSXXJ CJfi 0 PQRST IMKY mfcome f«htj kimnm pmrmt vm mrt §1234 GC7H 
•!♦/?.>»< 

If tiam km •/ mil thin** thm ammt mrmeimvm# tamtifiv tiam mmmt km, mm Poor Richard 
tall a vm> la at tiaa ia mtwr faand amain < and ahat m call tina ano«i*>. mltorm pr 
ta tha aurmaaai am br d \liaa n c a ana11 am da mar a with laaa maralamitr. 


9 point 

ABODE FGHIJ KlflNO PQRST UVUXY abedi fghlj fclftno pqrst uvwxyx 91234 5S7S9 
! "# S Z & ' () t • - • t 3 {|~~_\|O k jW?.>,< 

If tiat bt of alt things tho west precious, wasting tiso suit bo f as Poor Richard sags, thm 
grostost prodigality; sines, as ha sissMhors toils us, lost tiso is novor found again; and 
what wo eaii tins enough, always proves little enoughs Lot us then up and bo doing, and doing 
to tho purpose; so by diligence shall we do sore with less perplexity. 


10 point 

A8C0E FGHIJ KLTTJO PQRST UVUXY abode fghij klmno pqrst uvwxyz 81234 5S783 

i ’'#***’ • u { i-">_\i#‘i+/?.>.< 

If time be of ail things the most precious, wasting time must be, as Poor Richard 
sags, the greatest prodigality! sines, as ha elsewhere telle ue, lost time is never 
found again! and what we call time enough, always proves little enough: Let ue then 
up and be doing, and doing to the purpose! to by diligence she I I we do mere with less 
perplexity. 


mm. thm »r amt art mrmdtmmlitrf minea* mm hm ml m Mihmrm 
mvaa llttlm mesahi Let us than u* and km dam*. mad dainm 




12 paint 


ABCDE FGHIJ KLTINQ PQRST UVUXY cfccde fghij Klmno pqrst uvwxyz 01234 
5B783 

! " | t Xi ’ ():*--[] f j ~ ~ _\ | @ ‘ < 

If time be af all things the most precious, wasting time must be, as 
Poor Richard says, the greatest prodigality; since, as he elsewhere 
tel la us, lost time is never found again; and what we call time 
enough, always proves little enough; Let ue then up and be doing, and 
doing to the purpose; so by diligence shall we do more with less 
perplexity. 

14 point 

ABCDE FGHIJ KU’M] PQRST UVUXY abode fghij klmno pqrst 
uw*yz 01234 5G783 

!"#$%&’ ():#--■[] j j ~ ~ | O' 4 5 + / ? . > 

* < 

If time be of all things the most precious, wasting time 
must be, as Poor Richard says, the greatest prodigality; 
since, as he eIsewhere te11s us, last time is never found 
again; and what we cal I time enough, always proves little 
enough: Let us then up and be doing, and doing to the 
purpose; so by diligence shall we do more with less 
perplaxity. 







Gacham, roman, bold, Italic, 10 point only 

The gacham font is almost indistinguishable from the fix font, 
pointed out that our gacham roman and bold fonts really are fix* 
eluded anyuay for convenience. 


In fact, it has been 
Sigh. They are in- 


ABCDE FGHIJ KU1N0 PQRST UVUXYZ abede fghij klrnno pqrst uvuxyz 01234 5S789 
! " # * S 4 ’ () t * - • t 3 \ i-—\ 

If time be of all things the most precious, wasting time must be, as Poor Richard 
says, the greatest prodigality; sines, as he elsewhere tells us, lost time Is never 
found again; and what we call time enough, always proves little enough; Let us then 
up and be doing, and doing to the purpose; so by diligence shalI we do more with less 


perplexity. 


ABCDE FGHIJ KLMO PQRST UVUXYZ abede Fghij klrnno pqrst uvwxyz 01234 56789 

! n # S %l’(): m - *[?\ \ ~ ~I 9 ‘ < 

ir time be or all things the most precious, wasting time must be, as Poor Richard 
says, the greatest prodigality; since, as he elsewhere tells us, lost time Is nei/er 
round again; and what we call time enough, always proves little enough: Let us then 
up and be doing, and doing to the purpose; so by diligence shall we do more with less 
perplexity . 

ABCDE FGHIJ KLltC PQRST UVUXYZ abode fghij klano pqrst uvuxyz 01234 5S78S 

!■••#* X * f () :*--[] [ J~~_\|@‘;+/?.>,< 

If time be of ail things the most precious, wasting time must be, as Poor Richard 
says, the greatest prodigality; since, as he elsewhere tells us, lost time is never 
found again; and what we call time enough, always proves little enough: Lst us then 
up and be doing, and doing to the purpose; so by diligence shall we do more with lees 
perplexity. 

Greek, 10 point only 

This font provides an alternative to the Greek characters on the standard special 
font. 


ABCDE 

FGHIJ 

KLMNO 

PQRST 

UVWXYZ 

abode 

ffhij 

klrnno 

pqrst 

uvwzy 

ABXaS 

♦rHi. 

KAMNO 

neprr 

rnz'fz 

•Axi* 


cX>0. 

rtp*r 



14 rtfu $4 94 «XX r* wwr npt pver (U m Hoop Pix*apl r*« yp**r**r 

rp*iiy*Xir+ *\*x% m f« r«XXr Wr rip* \* vmp wymw tni «*crr «h X«AA r%m *r*m 

d wf r t^ti# XirrXi «i *977 A«r w xrw fi* l ***7 ran rwpr++* #• fit iOdjirx* rpoXX 

m !• pmm W* rtew'k 







The hl3 font includes a subset of the hl3*a graphic charactor set, plue a 
feu logical extensions to allou forma and diagrams to be draun. The charactors 
are the same as the hl3’s graphic interpretation set. 

4 abcde f 3 t u v m n h i k I 

1 - + n J u r t -\ x Y •“ + 4 * ^ T 


The charactors are designed to overlap. 


Example of usage for diagrams: 























Hebrew, 16, 24, and 38 point only 


16 point 

Hsny Sirrry sta sp-soe nnrpt «jj s'jq sb nrr 01234 56789 

! " # H * . ( ) ’ “ []jj-—\ | @ ‘ ; Y ?.>,< 

eny bntrrtn ffc© rb hj. yncyVty:e cnt^y tfn rrtton a^yrrocT'cr * r« hot any 
HTTH3BH:y 'S ayr» ^nyHTHiVy. byn *n ^ 2 ^ s $ b . ) ijb ynyiy 

*1 5^1 U'Bb ^55. 

24 point 

xsdi :n y a’roj spiaa wrn a 

&-»s . 

an entn n • ja 0 kj no V? :a on o 1 si n 
si " oa ;b. a hxb an smsjas: a sbasa 

:*! six: 1 ? . 

36 point (rather ragged) 

sen n y tti spr ®a imt 




10 point Hershey 


ABODE FGHIJ KLMNO PQRST UVffXYZ abode fghij klmno pqrst uwxyz 01234 567B9 !. 3. 


\(em — i — \ — • — , \(bu -* •, \(sq -•». \(ru -» - \(14 -* X. \(12 -* % \(34 -* %, \(fi •* 

fl. \(fl - fl. \(ff - £ 1 . \(Fl - ffl. \(Fl - ffl. \(de - \(dg -»t. \(fm - \(ct - *\(rg -* • 
\(co -♦ * 

When you flex your fingers in a coffin, it can baffle a giraffe. 

ABODE FGHIJ KLMNO PQRST UVWXYZ abode fghij klmno pqrst uvwayz 01234 56789 !, 

S. * <*. (, ). [, ]. \ /. ?. . 

\(em \. \(bu -» •, \(sq -* •, \(ru -* „ \(14 -* !(\(12 -* }$\(34 -» £\(fi -• fi. 

\(a - fl. \(ff -* ff. \(Fl -* ffl. \(F1 - ffl, \(de - \ \(dg - f. \(fm - \(ct - <e\(rg - «\(co 

- o 

When you fax your j Ingers m a coffin , it can baffle a giraffe. 

ABODE FGHIJ KLHNO PQRST UVWXYZ abode fghij klmno pqrst ir r wxyz 01234 56789 !, S, 
^ (.).•. [. ]. /. ?.. 

\(em \- -* —. \(bu -* •. \(sq -* •, \(ru -» \(14 -* jf\(12 - J$\(34 -* J\(fi ** A. 

\(fl -* fl. \(fl -* ff. \(Fi -* ffl, \(F1 -* ffl. \(de -* *, \(dg -* f. \(fm -*\(ct -• £\(rg -* f\(co 

a 

Then you flex your fingers in a coffin, it can baffle a giraffe. 

From special font: = + 


Special characters: \(pl 

- +, \(mi -* \(eq 

i 

II 

/ 

• 

• 

-• *, \(sc -* 

§, \(aa -• 

\(ga - '• 

\(ui 

-»_. \(sl -* 

/. \(’a - 

* a. \(*b -* p, \(*g - 

7> \(*d -* 

3. \(*e -* c 

. \(*2 - 

\(*y -* v> 

\(*h 

- -d, \(n -* 

i, \( *k -* 

k, \(*1 -* A, \(*m -* 

p. \(*n - 

v, \(*c - 

\(*o -♦ 0, 

\( *p - rr, 

\(T 

- p, \(*s -* 

a, \(ts -* 

\(*t -* r, \(*u -* i 

w, \(*f -»<p 

. \(*x -* 

\(*q -if/, \(*w -» q, 

\(*A 

- A, \(*B - 

• B, \(*G 

- r. \(*D - A. \(*E ■ 

- E. \(*Z - Z. \(*Y - 

H. \(-H - 

9. \(-I - I. 

\(-K 

- K. \(-L - 

■ A. \(*M 

- M. \(*N - N. \(*C 

- S. \(-0 

-* o, \(*p -* n. \(*r h 

• P, \(*S - 

\(*T 

- T. \(*U - 

■ T, \CF 

■* $. \(*X -• X. \(*Q - *. \(*W - Q, \(sr - 

V, \(m -» 

“. \(>= - 

\(<= 

- *, \(== 

-» ». \(~ 

= -•=*, \(ap -• \(! 


>-*-*. \(<- 

-* \(ua 

-* f, \(da ■ 


4, \(mu -* x, \(di -» 4. \(+- -* ±, \(cu -» u, \(ca -» n, \(sb -» c, \(sp -» 3, \(ib -* C, \(ip -» 
2. \(if -* «, \(pd -* 3. \(gr -* 7, \(no -* -, \(is -* /, \(pt -* *, \(eq -* =. \(no -• -, \(br -»I, 
\(dd $. \(rh -• ^(lh •* \(bs -»® \(or -* |. \(ci -» O. \(lt -* 1, \(lb -»l \(rt -• f. \(rb -* J. 
\(lk -* j, \(rk -•}, \(bv -• |, \(lf -► l, \(rf -»|, \(lc -• f, \(rc -* 1 

If time be of all things the most precious, wasting time must be, as Poor Richard says, 
the greatest prodigality; since, as he elsewhere tells us, lost time is never found again; 
and what we call time enough, always proves little enough: Let us then up and be doing, 
and doing to the purpose; so by diligence shall we do more with less perplexity. 


This is an example of a sample in various fonts. 


IV M 







Hershey font. This Is the default font for vtrofl. Roman, Italic and Boldin 6, 7, 5, 9, 10. 
11, 12. 14, 16, 18. 20. 22. 24. 28, and 36 point. The following examples are 10 point. 


If time be of all things the most precious, wasting time must be. as Poor Richard says, 
the greatest prodigality; since, as he elsewhere tells us, lost time is never found again; 
and what we call time enough, always proves little enough; Let us then up and be doing, 
anrf doing to the purpose; so by diligence shall we do more with less perplexity. 

as Poor Richard says, the greatest prodigality; since, as he elsewhere tells us, lost time 
is never found again; and what we call time enough, always proves little enough: Let 
us then up and be doing, and doing to the purpose; so by diligence shall we do more 
with less perplexity. 

If time be of all things the most precious, wasting time must be, as Poor Richard says, 
the greatest prodigality; since, as he elsewhere tells us, lost time is never found 
again; and what we call time enough, always proves little enough: Let us then up and 
be doing, and doing to the purpose; so by diligence shall we do more with less 
perplexity. 


• pmtns, Roman. BoUL and italic. 

7 point Homan. BoUL and Italic. 

8 point Roman. Bold, and Italic. 

9 point Roman, Bold, and Italic. 

10 point Roman. Bold and Italic. 

11 point Roman, Bold, and Italic. 

12 point Roman, Bold, and Italic. 

14 point Roman, Bold, and Italic. 

16 point Roman, Bold, and Italic. 

18 point Roman, Bold, and Italic. 

20 point Roman, Bold, and Italic. 

22 point Roman, Bold, and Italic. 

24 point Roman, Bold, and Italic. 

28 point Roman, Bold, and 
Italic. 

36 point Roman, Bold, 
and .Italic. 






Meteor, roman, bold, italic, 3, 10, 12 point, no 12 point italic. 


ABODE FGHU KLMNQ PQRST UVWXYZ abode fghij klmno pqrst uvwxyz 01234 56789 

!■•#$%&’().*- = [] H - ~ I ® '; + /?.>, < 

If time be of all things the most precious, wasting time must be, as Poor Richard says, the 
greatest prodigality; since, as he elsewhere tells us, lost time is never found again; and 
what we call time enough, always proves little enough: Let us then up and be doing, and 
doing to the purpose; so by diligence shall we do more with less perplexity. 

ABODE FGHIJ KLMNO PQRST UVWXYZ abcde fghij klmno pqrst uvwxyz 01234 56789 

!••#$%&'( )'•-*[ J H - ~ -\ 7 ® •} + /?.>, < 

If time be of all things the most precious, wasting time must be, as Poor Richard says, 
the greatest prodigality ; since, as he elsewhere tells us, lost time is never found 
again; and what we call time enough, always proves little enough: Let us then up and 
be doing, and doing to the purpose; so by diligence shall we do more with less 
perplexity. 

ABCDE FGHU KLMNO PQRST UVWXYZ abcde fghij klmno pqrst uvwxyz 01234 
56789 

If time be of all things the most precious, wasting time must be, as Poor Richard 
says, the greatest prodigality; since, as he elsewhere tells us, lost time is never 
found again; and what we call time enough, always proves little enough: Let us 
t h e n up and be doing, and doing to the purpose; so by diligence shall we do more 
with less perplexity. 







Micro gramma font, 10 point only 


ABCOE FGHIJ KLMNO PQRST UVWXY a beds fghij klmno pqrat uvwxyc 01234 56789 

! " # $ ^ £ 1 C1: s ~ ■ t ] { I * ** —\ | @' s + /?•>,< 

If time ba of ail things the most pracicus, wasting tima must ba, as Poor Richard says, tha 
greatest prodgaiity; sires, as ha elsewhere tells us, lost tima is never found again; and what 
we call tima enough, always proves little enough: Let us then up and be doing, end doing to 
the purpose; eo by dili g e nc e shall we do more with less perplexity. 

Mona font, 24 point only 


A3BC3DE J62j33 2L1MH© II UWXQZ 

abche fghij hlmno pqrst oouncyz 01234 56789 

! " # f C & ’ C ) : - ~ ~_\ @ ; ? . 

> , < 

Philadelphia is the most pechsniffian of American 
cities, anh thos probably leahs the morlb. 

- 5- Menchen 





Nonie, roman, bold, italic, 8, 10, 12 paint 


4 point 

AflCOE FGHIJ KLMNO PQRST UWVXYZ .bed. fghij khmo pqnt uvwxys 01234 58788 

I-#$%»■ 0««-«C] H O' !>►/ ?.>.<, 

If time be of ail thing* the moat precious, wasting time must bo, as Poor Richard says, tho greatest prodigality: 
sinco, as ho aisowhoro toils us, lost timo is novor found again; and what wo cail time ociough, always provos itttlo 
anoughi Lot us than up and bo doing, and doing to tho purpose; so by diligence shall we do more with less 
perplexity. 


A&CQE FGH/J KLMNO PQRST UVWXYZ aPcdw fghij kjmrrc pqrst uvwxyz 01234 66789 
•()<•-• [ ] | I ®'i */?.>,< 

tf Um 9 bo of Mil things tho most prec/ous, wasting tlmw must bo, is Poor Richard says, tho grwatwst prod/gailtyi sinew , 
as bo wiswwhwrw twits us , tost ttmw is nmvwr found agatnj and what ww cait time enough, always proves f/ttiw enough? 
Lst us than up and bo doing , and doing to tho purpose ; so by diligence shut ww do more with less perplexity . 


ABODE FGHU KLMIO PQRST UVWXYZ abede fghij kimno pqrst uvwxyz 01234 66789 

!"#$%*•<>.«.• Cl J 1 , ♦/?.>,< 

If ttaio bo of alt things the most precious, wasting timo must bo, as Poor Richard says, tho groatost prodigality; 
sinco, as ho aisowhoro toils us, tost timo Is novor found again; and what wo call timo enough, always provos 
little enoughs Lot us then up and bo doing, and doing to tho purpose; so by diligence shall wo do more with loss 
perplexity. 


10 point 

ABODE FGHIJ KLMNO PQRST UVWXYZ abede fghij kimno pqrst uvwxyz 01234 50789 

If time be of all things the most precious, wasting time must be, as Poor Richard says, the 
greatest prodigality; since, as he elsewhere tells us, lost time is never found again; and 
what we call time enough, always proves little enough: Let us then up and be doing, and 
doing to the purpose; so by diligence shall we do more with less perplexity. 

ABODE FGHU KIMNO PQRST UVWXYZ abode fghij kimno pqrst uvwxyz 07234 56739 
/ ” # $ % & • ( ) : - - * [ ] (J - - _\ / ® ', * / ? . > , < 

if time be of all things tha most pracious, wasting time must be, as Poor Richard says, the 
greatest prodigality • since, as he elsewhere tells us, lost time is never found again; and what 
we call time enough, always proves little enought Let us then up and be doing, and doing to 
the purpose; so by diligence shall we do more with less perplexity. 


ABCDE FGHIJ KLMNO PGRST UVWXYZ abode fghij kimno pqrst uvwxyz 01234 56789 

! •'#$%*'|®•;+/?.>,< 

If time be of all things the most precious, wasting time must be, as Poor Richard says, 
the greatest prodigality; since, as he elsewhere tells us, lost time is never found again; 
and what we call time enough, always proves little enough: Let us then up and be doing, 
and doing to the_purpose; so by diligence shall we do more with less perplexity. 





12 point 

ABODE FGHIJ KLMNO PQRST UVWXYZ abode fghij klmno pqrst uvwxyz 01234 
56789 

1 ”#*%&•().*-• | O' ; + /?•>,< 

if time be of all things the most precious, wasting time must be, as Poor 
Richard says, the greatest prodigality; since, as he elsewhere tells us, lost 
time is never found again; and what we call time enough, always proves little 
enough: Let us then up and be doing, and doing to the purpose; so by 
diligence shall we do more with less perplexity. 

ABODE FGHIJ KLMNO PQRST UVWXYZ abode fghij klmno pqrst uvwxyz 01234 
66789 

5 + /?•>,< 

If time be of all things the most precious, wasting time must be, as Poor 
Richard says, the greatest prodigality; since, as he elsewhere tells us, lost 
time is never found again; and what we call time enough, always proves little 
enoughs Let us then up and be doing, and doing to the purpose; so by 
diligence shall we do more with less perplexity. 

ABODE FGHIJ KLWWO PQRST UVWXYZ abcde fghij klmno pqrst uvwxyz 
01234 56789 

!" #$% & •():*- * C] H ©* 5 +/?.>, < 

If time be of all things the most precious, wasting time must be, as Poor 
Richard says, the greatest prodigality; since, as he elsewhere tails us, 
lost time is never found again; and what we call time enough, always 
proves little enough: Let us then up and be doing, and doing to the 
purpose; so by diligence shall we do more with less perplexity. 





(5>I3 English, 8, 14, an3 IS point only. (This Cant is called 
"oldenglish '' on lino.) 

3 point 

$C53j3^U JGQR^T© £B2C§ licit £gf$ klmno pefsk ufabonjzIJIZH 55TB9 

H i ' :• \ 1~~_\ o‘: . >♦< 

X hn* of sil tfrtngi Hr* oust pttcfcm* basting fctot* mu*$ bt, is Ifianv ^fclrixi mu tfrt grsabsfc pnshgalterttta, «* fyt 
eWb^trt hfls uu W hart is nsinr Earnrb aoptonb btafc bt cal hast otjuot, atros probes littk tnmiglpSat us Hrtn up ami os 
buio^ tab being to ifrt purpose; so trn btfagenct sbal bt oa meet bib tsss ptspaltsbcL 

14 pond 

3T<9 abc3* fghii klmno 

prtrsrt uvwxyz 01234 56788 

" # : H ~ ~ -\ ® : . > . < 

If time be a£ all thing* the mast jirMioas, muting time must be. a* 3?aar 
Richard say*. the greatest prodigafityjsmea, a* ha elsewhere tell* us, la art 
time t* navar found again;and what wt call thna enough, always prove* 
sitla enough:3Tet u* than up and ha doing, and doing to the purpose;** by 
diligence shall we do more with lass perplexity. 


IS point 

a-BGOB-E f <&33M $t3Pfta<9 f®SS'T 

abede fghij klmno pqrst unvxyz 01234 567S9 

" # • n - H-\ ?. >. < 

•i 

If time be o£ ail things the most precious, wasting time 
must be, as 3Poar Richard says, the greatest prodigality 
since, as he elsewhere tells us, lost time is nver found 
again and what we call time enough, always proves little 
enough and 3 think 3’m wasting time typing all this stuCC 




PIP FQHT, IE PEHHT I3HLV, HO LDWEH EASE 


ABEtlE FGHIJ KLMHD PQRST UUWKYZ DTZ34 55223 

! " # ' t)« - ! j— —\ @ 4 ; ?. > , < 

IT E2ULQ PRDBABLY BE SHDWN BY FACTS AND FIGURES THAT THERE IS HD 
DISTIHCTLY HATIUE AHERICAH CRIMINAL CLASS EXCEPT CDHGRESS. 


- MARK TWAIN 

RirtlS tut, II put ail 


max mu mas pjsst uvurn iMi f(U| uui nnt mo> tin 
I * ' # ! Z * • H : ■ - • C 3 H * - ® :♦/».>.< 

ff Mu ki tf iU tUt(s tb ist pitiau. mtiif Uu tut It. u Par llthri an. tb (mint (rrilftlltn slut, u b 
ilnibn tsfls is. 1st tin 1: unr fail tfiit: ui vbi ti uU Mu waft tlam trtm Utils lu&f k bt u thi if ui li 
iitif. ui iilt( tt lb prpo; a l| iili(iu> M *i ii in with lin pniixitf. 


Script, 18 point only. This font appears to be almost identical, to the 
“Coronet*' font from SAIL, except that the period and one other glyph 
of Coronet are missing a row, and Coronet is supposed to be 16 point. 

(They are both really the same size.) 


jbc%c sgjjjj jcjwvo pqksd vvwxyz ,u. 

/fLij Llmna pyidi ommayz Of234 56789 

" # : f j-_\ @ , . >. < 


3 f Hm # Li if all tLinfd tLi madt pnciaad, madtinf timi madt Li, ad P #o#* 

^ icLarl dayd, tiki fimtidi pimliyallly; liner, ad Li itnwLni tills ad, last tim i id 
mm /.**! a fain; anl wLat mi call timi inaafL, always piaaid kitl. tnomfJt; ml it 
ad tLin ap anti Li Jm iny M anJ Jainf ta tLi par pan; da Ly lilif mcr 1*11 mi la 
man milL hdd pupltitty # 






EEEEEE?, U EEEE? EEEV, EE EEOSEE EEEE 


EC3IEE EEEOd EECtEE PEfirgff EH2OT2 (Sfi2^u SiS^SS 
5" # ' * 6 3 H - - _\ © - 1 o v >, < 

£Gg £CEEEK! EHiCK? OE EE E22EEG=lLEE 1 i7 EEECEE FEE 
EEEEEGEE EEEECEtfflEES. Oft EES SEE EGMTEIrEEE EE 
EECEE EECtEEtf EEESEEEEEE. 

oo S E E E E C9 so 


SIGN, 22 POINT ONLY 


ABODE FGHIJ KLMNO PQRST 
UVWXYZ »« 01 234 5B789 

! " # J ~ ® ;/.>,< 

THIS FONT WAS INVENTED BY A 
DRAFTSMAN WHO HAD LOST HIS 
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NAME 

font names — table of font names in short and long formats 
SYNOPSIS 

cat /usr/lib/fontinfo/kurz 
DESCRIPTION 

For the usage of fonts other than the default ones in troff (or Itroff or 
vtroff resp.) the names of these fonts must be specified twice. The full 
name (see below) is used to control the phototypesetter or the postpro¬ 
cessor ( Icat or vcat ). Troff itself needs the specification of the font 
name in a short form for the selection of the corresponding font size 
tables in a •fp -command. 


long name 

short name 

long name 

short name 

apl 

ap 

hl9 

hn 

basker.b 

bb 

he brew 

hb 

basker.i 

bi 

meteor.b 

mb 

basker.r 

br 

meteor.i 

mi 

bocklin 

bk 

meteor.r 

mr 

bodoni.b 

ob 

mona 

mn 

bodoni.i 

oi 

nonie.b 

nb 

bodoni.r 

or 

nonie.i 

ni 

chess 

ch 

nonie.r 

nr 

clarendon 

cl 

oldenglish 

oe 

cm.b 

cb 

pip 

PP 

cm.i 

ci 

playbill 

pb 

cm.r 

cr 

script 

sc 

countdown 

CO 

shadow 

sh 

cyrillic 

cy 

sign 

sg 

delegate.b 

db 

stare.b 

sb 

delegated 

di 

stare.i 

si 

delegate.r 

dr 

stare.r 

sr 

fix 

fx 

times.b 

tb 

gacham.b 

gb 

times.i 

ti 

gacham.i 

gi 

times.r 

tr 

gacham.r 

gr 

times.s 

ts 

graphics 

gf 

ugramma 

m 

greek 

gk 




FILES 

/usr/lib/fontinfo/kurz 
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NAME 

font list — table of available 
DESCRIPTION 


font 

available 

sizes 

R 

6 

7. 

8 


20 

22 

24 

B 

6 

7 

8 


20 

22 

24 

I 

6 

7 

8 


20 

22 

24 

S 

6 

7 

8 


20 

22 

24 

apl 

10 



basker.r 

12 



basker.b 

12 



basker.i 

12 



bocklin 

14 

28 


bodoni.r 

10 



bodoni.b 

10 



bodoni.i 

10 



chess 

18 



clarendon 

14 

18 


car 

6 

7 

8 

cm.b 

6 

7 

8 

cm.i 

6 

7 

8 

countdown 

22 



cyrillic 

12 



delegate.r 

12 



delegate.b 

12 



delegated 

12 



fix 

6 

9 

10 

gacham.r 

10 



gacham.b 

10 



gacham.i 

10 



graphics 

14 



greek 

10 



hl9 

10 



hebrew 

16 

17 

24 

meteor.r 

8 

10 

12 

meteor.b 

8 

10 

12 

meteor.i 

8 

10 


mona 

24 



nonie.r 

8 

10 

12 

nonie.b 

8 

10 

12 

nonie.i 

8 

10 

12 


and point sizes 


10 

36 

11 

12 

14 

16 

18 

10 

36 

11 

12 

14 

16 

18 

10 

36 

11 

12 

14 

16 

18 

10 

36 

11 

12 

14 

16 

18 


10 

11 

12 

10 

11 

12 

10 

11 

12 


fonts 

9 

28 
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28 

9 

28 

9 

28 

9 

9 

9 

12 

36 
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oldenglish 

pip 

playbill 

script 

shadow 

sign 

stare.r 
stare.b 
stare.i 

times.r 
times.b 
times.i 
times.s 

ugramma 


8 14 18 

16 
10 
18 


16 

22 
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10 

11 

12 

14 

16 
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10 

11 

12 

14 

16 
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9 

10 
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12 

14 
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Screen Updating and 
Cursor Movement Optimization 

A Library Package 






This document describes a package of C library functions which allow the user 
to: 

• update a screen with reasonable optimization, 

• get input from the terminal in a screen-oriented fashion, and 

• independent from the above, move the cursor optimally from one point to 
another. 

These routines all use the /etc/termcap database to describe the capabilities 
of the terminal. 
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1. Overview 

In making available the generalized terminal descriptions in /etc/termcap, much intorma- 
tion was made available to the programmer, but little work was taken out of one s hanas. The 
purpose of this package is to. allow the C programmer to do the most common type 
dependent functions, those of movement optimization and optimal screen updating, ithou do¬ 
ing any of the dirty work, and (hopefully) with nearly as much ease as is necessary to simply 

print or read things. 

The package is split into three pans: (1) Screen updating; (2) Screen updating with user 
input; and (3) Cursor motion optimization. 

It is possible to use the motion optimization without using either of the other two, and 
soeen updating and input can be done without any programmer knowledge of the motion op¬ 
timization, or indeed the database itself. 

1.1. Terminology (or. Words You Can Say to Sound Brilliant) 

In this document, the following terminology is kept to with reasonable insistency: 

window. An internal representation containing an image of what a section of the terminal screen 
may look like at some point in time. This subsection can either encompass the enure ter¬ 
minal screen, or any smaller portion down to a single character within that screen. 

tgrmtnai Sometimes called terminal screen. The package’s idea of what the terminal’s screen 
currently looks like, i.e., what the user sees now. This is a special screen. 

acnen This is a subset of windows which are as large as the terminal screen, i.e., they start at 
the upper left hand comer and encompass the lower right hand comer. One of these, 
stdscr, is automatically provided for the programmer. 

1.2. Compiling Things 

In order to use the library, it is necessary to have certain types and variables denned. 
Therefore, the programmer must have a line: 

#indude <curses.h> 

at the top of the program source. The header file <curses.h> needs to include <sgtty.h>, 
so the one should not do so oneself 1 . Also, compilations should have the following form. 

cc [fags] file ... —Icurses -Itermiib 

1.3. Screen Updating 

in order to update the screen optimally, it is necessary for the routines to know what the 
screen currently looks like and what the programmer wants it to look like next. For this pur¬ 
pose a data type (structure) named WINDOW is defined which describes a window image to 
the routines, including its starting position on the screen (the (y, x) co-ordinates of the upper 
left hand comer) and its size. One of these (called cursor for current screen) is a screen image 
of what the terminal currently looks like. Another screen (called stdscr , for suindard screen ) is 
provided by default to make changes on. 

A window is a purely internal representation. It is used to build and store a potential im¬ 
age of a portion of the terminal. It doesn’t bear any necessary relation to what is really on the 
terminal screen. It is more like an array of characters on which to make changes. 

When one has a window which describes what some part the terminal should look like, 
the routine refresh!) (or wrefeshO if the window is not stdscr ) is called. refresnO makes the ter- 

1 The screen also uses the Standard I/O library, » <cnn*s.h> includes <stdio.h>. It is redundant 

(but harmless) for the protnmmer to do it, too. 
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minal in the area covered by the window, look like that window. Note, therefore, that chang¬ 
ing something on a window does not change the terminal. Actual updates to the terminal screen 
SJ mde only by calling refreshO or wrejreshO. This allows the programmer to maintain 
several different ideas of what a portion of the terminal screen should look like. Also, c ^ans=s 
can be made to windows in any order, without regard to motion efficiency- Then, at will, the 
programmer can effectively say “make it look like this,” and let the package worry about the 

best way to do this. 

1.4. Naming Conventions 

As hinted above, the routines can use several windows, but two are automatically given: 
cursor which knows ^hat the terminal looks like, and miser, which is what the programmer 
S2S' the terminal to look like next. The user should never really access cursor directly 
Changes should be made to the appropriate screen, and then the routine refresnO 
wrejreshO) should be called. 

Many functions are set up to deal with stdscr as a default screen For exampie, to add a 
character to stdscr , one calls addchO with the desired character. If a different window is to be 
used, the routine waddchO (for window-specific addchO) is provided*. This convention oi 
prepending function names with a “w” when they are to be applied to speanc windows is con¬ 
sistent. The oniy routines which do not do this are those to which a window must always e 

specified. 

In order to move the current (y, x) co-ordinates from one point to another, the routines 
and wmoveO are provided. However, it is often desirable to first move “122^ 
form some I/O operation. In order to avoid dumsyness, most I/O routines can be P r * c - d * y 
-;the prefix “mv” and the desired (y, x) co-ordinates then can be added to the arguments to the 

function. For exampie, the calls 

movefy, x); 
addch(ch); 

can be replaced by 
mvaddefafy, x, ch); 
and 

wmovefwin, y, x); 
waddchfwin, ch); 

can be replaced by 

mvwaddchfwin, y, x, ch); 

Note that the window description pointer (win) comes before the added (y, x) co-ordinates. If 
such pointers are need, they are always the first parameters passed. 

1. Variables 

Many variables which are used to describe the terminal environment are available to the 
programmer. They are: 

name description 


type 

WINDOW 

WINDOW 

char’ 


curscr 

stdscr 

Def_term 


current version of the screen (terminal screen). 

standard screen. Most updates are usually done her: 
default ter minal type if type cannot be determined 


2 Actually, addchO is really a 
stdscr as a default. 


, 4 #deiine" macro with arguments, as are most 01 the 'functions which deal with 
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use the terminal specification in De/_term as terminal, 
irrelevant of real terminal type 
full name of the current terminal, 
number of lines on the terminal 
number of columns on the terminal 
error flag returned by routines on a fail, 
error flag returned by routines when things go right. 

There are also several “#define” constants and types which are of general usefulness: 

reg storage class “register” (e.g., re? int /;) 

bool boolean type, actually a “char” (e.g., bool doneit;) 

TRUE boolean “true” flag (1). 

FALSE boolean “false” flag (0). 

3. Usage 

This is a description of how to actually use the screen package. In it, we assume all up¬ 
dating, reading, etc is applied to stdscr. All instructions wiil work on any window, with chang¬ 
ing the function name and parameters as mentioned above. 

3.1- Starting up 

In order to use the screen package, the routines must know about terminal characteristics, 
and the space for cursor and softer must be allocated. These functions are penormed by in- 
itscrO. Since it must allocate space for the windows, it can overflow core when attempting to do 
so. On this rather rare occasion, initscrO returns ERR. initscrO must always be called before 

any of the routines which affect windows are used. If it is . not, the program will core dump as 

soon as either cursor or softer are referenced- However, it is usually best to wait to call it until 
after you are sure you will need it, like after checking for sunup errors. .Terminal sums 
changing routines like nlO and crmodeO should be called after initscrO. 

Now that the screen windows have been allocated, you can set them up for the run. If 
you want to, say, allow the window to scroll, use savilokO. If you want the cursor to be leu 
after the last change, use leaveokO. If this isn’t done, refresh 0 will move the cursor to the 
window’s ament (y, x) co-ordinates after updating it. New windows of your own can be creat¬ 
ed, too, by using the functions nevrwinO and suowinO. delwinO will allow you to get nd of old 
windows. If you wish to change the official size of the terminal by hand, just set the variables 
LINES and COLS to be what you want, and then call initscrO. This is best done bet ore, but can 
be done either before or after, the first call to initscrO, as it will always delete any existing szdscr 
and/or cursor before creating new ones. 

3.2. The Nitt7-Gritty 

3.2.1. Output 

Now that we have set things up, we will want to actually update the terminal. The basic 
functions used to change what will go on a window are addchO and moveO. addchO adds a 
character at the current (y, x) co-ordinates, returning ERR if it would cause the window to ille¬ 
gally scroll, i.e., printing a character in the lower right-hand comer ot a terminal which au¬ 
tomatically scrolls if scrolling is not allowed. moveO changes the current (y, x) co-ordinates to 
whatever you want them to be. It returns ERR if you try to move off the window when scrol¬ 
ling is not allowed. As mentioned above, you can combine the two into mvaddcnO to do both 
things in one fell swoop. 

The other output functions, such as addztrO and prmrwO, all call addchO to add characters 
to the window. 

After you have put on the window what you want there, when you want the portion ox 
the terminal covered by the window to be made to look like it, you must call refreshO. In order 


booi 

My_term 

char * 

ttytype 

int 

LINES 

int 

COLS 

int 

ERR 

int 

OK 
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to optimize finding changes, refresh 0 assumes that any pan of the window not changed since 
the last refreshO of that window has not been changed on the terminal, i.e., that you have not 
refreshed a portion of the terminal with an overlapping window. If this is not the case, the rou¬ 
tine touchwinO is provided to make it look like the entire window has been changed, thus mak¬ 
ing refreshO check the whole subsection of the terminal for changes. 

If you call wrefreshO with curscr , it will make the screen look like cursor thinks it looks 
like. This is useful for implementing a command which would redraw the screen in case it get 
messed up. 

3.2.2. Input 

Input is essentially a mirror image of output. The complementary function to addchO is 
getchO which, if echo is set, will call addchO to echo the character. Since the screen package 
needs to know what is on the terminal at all times, if characters are to be echoed, the tty must 
be in raw or cbreak mode. If it is not, getchO sets it to be cbreak. and then reads in the charac¬ 
ter. 

3.2.3. Miscellaneous 

All sorts of fun functions exists for maintaining and changing information about the win¬ 
dows. For the most part, the descriptions in section 5.4. should suffice. 

3 j. Finishing up 

I In order to do certain optimizations, and, on some terminals, to work at all. some things 
must be done before the screen routines start up. These functions are performed in gemmodeO 
and senermO , which are called by initscrO. In order to dean up after the routines, the routine 
endwinO is provided. It restores tty modes to what they were when initscrO was first called. 
Thus, anytime after the call to initscr, endwinO should be called before exiting. 

4. Cursor Motion Optimization: Standing Alone 

It is possible to use the cursor optimization functions of this screen package without the 
overhead and additional size of the screen upda tin g functions. The screen updating functions 
are designed for uses where parts of the screen are changed, but the overall image remains the 
same. This includes such programs as eye and vi J . Certain other programs will find it difficult 
to use these functions in this manner without considerable unnecessary program overhead. For 
such applications, such as some “err hacks"* and optimizing cat(1 )-type programs, all .hat is 
needed is the motion optimizations. This, therefore, is a description of what some of what goes 
on at the lower levels of this screen package. The descriptions assume a certain amount of 
familiarity with programming problems and some finer points of C. None of it is tembly 
diffic ult, but you should be forewarned. 

4.1. Terminal Information 

In order to use a terminal’s features to the best of a program’s abilities, it must first know 
what they are*. The /etc/termcap database describes these, but a certain amount of decoding is 
necessary, and there are, of course, both efficient and inefficient ways of reading them in. The 
algorithm that the uses is taken from vi and is hideously efficient. It reads them in a tight loop 
into a set of variables whose names are two uppercase letters with some mnemonic value. For 


3 Etc actually uses these functions, t 1 does not. 

4 Graphics programs designed to run on character-oriented terminals. I could name many, but they come and 
go, so the list would be quickly out of date. Recently, there have been programs such as rocket and gun. 

5 If this comes as any surprise to you, there’s this tower in Paris they’re thinking of junking that I can let you 
have for a song. 
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example, HO is a string which moves the cursor to the ’home’ position * 6 . As there are two 
types of variables involving ttys, there are two routines. The first, gettmodeO, sets some vari¬ 
ables based upon the tty modes accessed by gtty(2) and stty(2) The second, senermO , a larger 
task by reading in the descriptions from the /etc/termcap database. This is the way these rou¬ 
tines are used by initscrO: 

if (isatty(O)) { 
gettmodeO; 

if (sp-getenvCTERM*)) 
setterm (sp); 

) 

eise 

setterm (Def _term); 

_puts(Tl); 

_puts(VS); 

isatryO checks to see if file descriptor 0 is a terminal 7 . If it is, gettmodeO sets the terminal 
description modes from a gtry(2) getenvO is then called to get the name of the terminal, and 
t iat value (if there is one) is passed to senermO , which reads in the variables from 
/etc/termcap associated with that terminal. {getenvO returns a pointer to a string containing 
tile name of the terminal, which we save in the character pointer sp.) If isatryO returns false, 
the default terminal Def^term is used. The 77 and KS sequences initialize the terminal ( _puts() 
is a macro which uses tputsO (see term cap (3)) to put out a string). It is these things which 
endwinO undoes. 

4.2. Movement Optimizations, or. Getting Over Yonder 

Now that we have all this useful information, it would be nice to do something with it 1 . 
The most difficult thing to do properly is motion optimization. When you consider how many 
different features various terminals have (tabs, backtabs, non-destructive space, home se¬ 
quences, absolute tabs.) you can see that deciding how to get from here to there can be a 

decidedly non-irivial task. The editor vi uses many of these features, and the routines it uses 
to do this take up many pages of code. Fortunately, I was abie to liberate them with the 
author’s permission, and use them here. 

After using genmodeO and senermO to get the terminal descriptions, the function mvcurO 
deals with this task. It usage is simple: you simply tell it where you are now and where you 
want to go. For example 

mvcur(0, 0, LINES/2, COLS/2) 

would move the cursor from the home position (0, 0) to the middle of the screen. If you wish 
to force absolute addressing, you can use the function tgotoO from the termlib(7) routines, or 
you can tell mvcurO that you are impossibly far away, like Cleveland. For example, to abso¬ 
lutely address the lower left hand comer of the screen from anywhere just claim that you are in 
the upper right hand comer: 

mvcur(0, COLS-1, LINES-1, 0) 


* These names are identical to those variables used in the /etc/termcap database to describe each capability. See 

Appendix A for a complete list of those read, and termcap(5) for a full description. 

7 aanyO is defined in the default C library function routines. It does a gny<2) on the descriptor and checks the 
return value. 

1 Actually, it can be emotionally fulfilling just to get the information. This is usually only true, however, if you 
have the social life of a Jcumquat. 
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5. The Functions 

In the following definitions, “t” means that the “function” is reaily a “#define” macro 
with arguments. This means that it will not show up in stack traces in the debugger, or, in the 
case of such functions as addchO , it will show up as it’s “w” counterpart. The arguments are 
given to show the order and type of each. Their names are not mandatory, just suggestive. 

5.1. Output Functions 


. addcfa (cii) t 
char ch; 

waddch(win, ch) 

WINDOW ‘win; 
char ch; 

Add the character ch on the window at the current (y, x) co-ordinates. If the character is 
a newline (An') the line will be cleared to the end, and the current (y, x) co-ordinates will 
be changed to the beginning off the next line if newline mapping is on, or to the next line 
at the same x co-ordinate if it is off. A return (V') will move to the*beginning of the 
line on the window. Tabs (At') will, be expanded into spaces in the normal tabstop posi¬ 
tions of every eight characters. This returns ERR if it wouid cause the screen to scroll 
illegally. 


iddstristr) t 
char 'nr; 

waddstriwin, str) 

WINDOW •win; 
char *str; 

Add the string pointed to by err on the window at the current (y, x) co-ordinates. This re¬ 
turns ERR if it would cause the screen to scroll illegally. In this case, it will put on as 
much as it can. 


box (win, vert, hor) 

WINDOW •win; 
ahar vert, hor; 

Draws a box around the window using vert as the character for drawing the vertical sides, 
and hor for drawing the horizontal lines. If scrolling is not allowed, and the window en¬ 
compasses the lower right- han d comer of the terminal, the comers are left blank to avoid 
a scroll. 


dearO t 

wdear(win) 

WINDOW •win; 

Resets the entire window to blanks. If win is a screen, this sets the dear flag, which will 
cause a dear-screen sequence to be sent on the next refresh0 call. This also moves the 
current (y, x) co-ordinates to (0, 0). 
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dearok(scr, boolf) t 
WINDOW *scr; 
bool boolf; 

Sets the clear flag for the screen scr. If boolf \s TRUE, this will force a dear-screen to be 
printed on the next refreshO, or stop it from doing so if ooolf is FALSE. This only works 
on screens, and, unlike clear0, does not alter the contents of the screen. If scr is cursor, 
the next refresh 0 call will cause a dear-screen, even if the window passed to refresh0 is 
not a screen. 


cirtobotO r 

wdrtobot(win) 

WINDOW in; 

Wipes the window dear from the current (y, x) co-ordinates to the bottom. This does 
not force a dear-screen sequence on the next refresh under any drcumstances. This has 
no assodated “mv” command. 


drtoeolO t 

wdrtoeol(win) 

WINDOW •win; 

Wipes the window dear from the current (y, x) co-ordinates to the end of the line. This 
has no assodated “mv” command. 


deichO 

wdelch(win) 

WINDOW •win; 

Delete the character at the current (y. x) co-ordinates. Each character after it on the line 
shifts to the left, and the last charader becomes biank. 


deietelnO 

wdeleteln (win) 

WINDOW •win; 

Delete the current line. Every line below the current one will move up, and the bottom 
line will become blank. The current (y, x) co-ordinates will remain unchanged. 


erase 0 f 

werase(win) 
WINDOW •win; 
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Erases the window to blanks without setting the clear flag. This is analagous to clearO , 
except that it never causes a dear-screen sequence to be generated on a refresh 0. This 
has no associated “mv” command. 


insch(c) 
char c; 

winsch(win, c) 

WINDOW *wm; 
char c; 

Insen c at the current (y, x) co-ordinates Each character after it shifts to the right, and 
the last character disappears. 

insertlnO 

winsertln(win) 

WINDOW •win: 

Insen a line above the current one. Every line below the current line will be shifted 
down, and the bottom line will disappear. The current line will become blank, and the 
current (y, x) co-ordinates will remain unchanged. 


niove(y, x) t 

int y, x; 

wmove(win, y, x) 

WINDOW •win; 

int y, xr * 

Change the current (y, x) co-ordinates of the window to (y, x). This returns ERR if it 
would cause the screen to scroll illegally. 


overlay (winl, win2) 

WINDOW •wind, *wtn2; 

Overlay wini on win2. The contents of winl, insofar as they fit, are placed on win2 at 
their starting (y, x) co-ordinates. This is done non-destructively, i.e., blanks on win] 
leave the contents of the space on win2 untouched. 


overwrite (winl, win2) 

WINDOW •winl, *win2; 

Overwrite winl on win2. The contents of winl , insofar as they fit, are placed on win2 at 
their starting (y, x) co-ordinates. This is done destructively, i.e., blanks on winl become 
blank on win2. 


printw(fmt, argl, arg2, ...) 

char *frnt; 
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wprintw(win, fmt, argl, arg2, ...) 

WINDOW Vm; 
char 

Performs a print)X) on the window starting at the current (y, x) co-ordinates. It uses 
addstrO to add the string on the window. It is often advisable to use the field width op¬ 
tions of print/O to avoid leaving things on the window from earlier calls. This returns 
ERR if it would cause the screen to scroll illegally. 


refresh 0 t 


wTefresh(win) 

WINDOW -win; 

Synchronize the terminal screen with the desired window. If the window is not a screen, 
only that part covered by it is updated. This returns ERR if it would cause the screen to 
scroll illegally. In this case, it will update whatever it can without causing the scroll. 


standout 0 t 


wstandout(win) 
WINDOW •win; 


standendO t 


wstandend(win) 

WINDOW Vm; 

Start and stop putting characters onto win in standout mode. standout 0 causes any charac¬ 
ters added to the window to be put in standout mode on the terminal (if it has that capa¬ 
bility). standendO stops this. The sequences SO and SE (or US and UE if they are not 
denned) are used (see Appendix A). 

5.2. Input Functions 


cnnodeO t 
nocnnodeO t 

Set or unset the terminal to/from ebreak mode. 

echoO t 
noecho 0 t 

Sets the terminal to echo or not echo characters. 
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getchO f 

wgetch(win) 

WINDOW Vm; 

Gets a character from the terminal and (if necessary) echos it on the window. This re¬ 
turns ERR if it would cause the screen to scroll illegally. Otherwise, the character gotten 
is returned. If noecho has been set, then the window is left unaltered. In order to retain 
control of the terminal, it is necessary to have one of noecho , cbreak , or rawmode set. If 
you do not set one, whatever routine you call to read characters will set cbreak for you, 
and then reset to the original mode when finished. 


getsxr(str) t 
char 'sir; 

wgetstriwin, stx) 

WINDOW 'win; 
char 'sir; 

Get a string through the window and put it in the location pointed to by sir , which is as¬ 
sumed to be large enough to handle it. It sets tty modes if necessary, and then calls 
geichO (or wgetch(win)) to get the characters needed to fill in the string until a newline or 
EOF is encountered. The newline stripped off the string. This returns ERR if it would 
cause the screen to scroll illegally. 


rrwO t 
noraw 0 t 

Set or unset the terminal to/from raw mode. On version 7 UNIX* this also turns of new- 
line mapping (see nlO). 


scanwifmt, argl, arg2, ...) 
char *fmi; 

wscanw(win, fmt, argl, arg2, ...) 

WINDOW 'win; 
char 'fint; 

Perform a scanfO through the window using fmi It does this using consecutive getchO's 
(or wgetch(win)'s). This returns ERR if it would cause the screen to scroll illegally. 

5-3. Miscellaneous Functions 


del win (win) 
WINDOW 'win; 


* un cx is s trademark of Bed Laboratories. 
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delwin(win) 

WINDOW 'win; 

Deletes the window from existence. All resources are freed for future use by calloc(3). 
If a window has a subwinO allocated window inside of it, deleting the outer window the 
subwindow is not affected, even though this does invalidate it. Therefore, subwtndows 
should be deleted before their outer windows are. 


endwinO 

Finish up window routines before exit. This restores the terminal to the state it was Jje- 
' fore inuscrO (or geimodeO and senermO) was called. It should always be called bet ore 
exiting. It does not exit. This is especially useful for resetting tty stats when trapping ru- 
bouts via signal(2). 


getyx(win, y, x) f 
WINDOW •win; 
int y. x; 

Puts the current (y, x) co-ordinates of win in the variables y and x Since it is a macro 
not a function, you do not pass the address of y and x 


inchO t 


winch (win) t 
WINDOW •win; 

Returns the character at the current (y. x) co-ordinates on the given window. This does 
not make any changes to the window. This has no associated mr command. 


initscrO 

Initialize the screen routines. This must be called before any of the screen routines are 
used. It initializes the terminal-type data and such, and without it, none of the routines 
can operate. If standard input is not a tty, it sets the specifications to the terminal whose 
name is pointed to by Def^erm (initialy ’dumb’). If the boolean My_'erm is true, 
Def_term is always used. 


leaveok(win, boolf) t 
WINDOW •win; 
bool boolf; 

Sets the boolean flag for leaving the cursor after the last change. If boolf is TRUE, the 
cursor will be left after the last update on the terminal, and the current (y, x) co-ordinates 
for win will be changed accordingly. If it is FALSE, it will be moved to the current (y, x) 
co-ordinates. This flag (initialy FALSE) retains its value unul changed by the user. 


longname(termbuf, name) 
char •lermbuf 'name; 
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Fills in name with the long (full) name of the terminal described by the termcap entry in 
termbuf It is generally of little use, but is nice for telling the user in a readable format 
what terminal we think he has. This is available in the global variable rrytype. Termbuf is 
usually set via the termiib routine tgetentO. 


mvwin (win, y, x) 

WINDOW *win; 
irtt y, x; 

Move the home position of the window win from its current starting coordinates to O', x). 
If that would put pan or ail of the window off the edge of the terminal screen, mvwmO re¬ 
turns ERR and does not change anything. 

WINDOW • 

newwin(lines, cols, begin_y, begin_x) 
int lines, cols, beginbegin ^x; 

Create a new window with lines lines and cols columns staning at position 
( begin_j, begin _x). If either lines or cols is 0 (zero), that dimension will be set to (LINES 
- begm_y) o~{COLS ~ begin_x) respectively. Thus, to get a new window of dimen¬ 
sions LINES x COLS, use newwin (0, 0, 0, 0). 


niO t 
noniO t 

Set or unset the terminal to/from nl mode, i.e., start/stop the system from mapping 
<RETLRN > to <LINE-FEED>. If the mapping is not done, refreshO can do more 
optimization, so it is recommended, but not required, to turn it off. 


scrollok(win, boolf) t 1 

WINDOW •win; 
bool boolf; 

Set the scroll flag for the given window. If boolf is FALSE, scrolling is not allowed. This 
is its default setting. 


touchwin (win) 

WINDOW •win; 

Make it appear that the every location on the window has been changed. This is usually 
only needed for refreshes with overlapping windows. 

WINDOW • 

subwin (win, lines, cols, begin __j, begin _x) 

WINDOW *win; 

int lines, cols, begin begin _x; 

Create a new window with lines lines and cols columns starting at position 
{begin_y, begin_x) in the middle of the window win. This means that any change made to 
either window in the area covered by the subwindow will be made on both windows. 
begin_j, begin^x are specified relative to the overall screen, not the relative (0, 0) of win. 
If either lines "or cols is 0 (zero), that dimension will be set to (LINES — begin_y) or 
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(COLS - t>egin_x) respectively. 


unctrl(ch) t 
char ch; 

This is actually a debug function for the library, but it is of general usefulness. It returns 
a string which is a representation of ch. Control characters become their u PP« r -<*s« 
equivalents preceded by a ***. Other letters stay just as they are. To use unctrlO , you 
must have #indude <unctrl.h> in your file. 

5.4. Details 


gettmodeO 

Get the tty stats. This is normally called by initscrO. 


mvcnrdasty, lasts, newy, new*) 
int losry, laser, newy, new oq 

Moves the terminal’s cursor from (lossy, laser) to (newynewx) in an approximation ofop- 
timal fashion. This routine uses the functions^ borrowed from or version 16. It a possi¬ 
ble to use this optimization without the benefit of the screen routines. ! “ 

routines, this should not be called by the user. moveO and refresh0 should be used to 
move the cursor position, so that the routines know what’s going on. 


scroll (win) 

WINDOW Vm; 

Scroll the window upward one line. This is normally not used by the user 


••retty 0 t 


rose try 0 t n 

scrxnyO saves the current tty characteristic flags. resenyO restores them to what saveny ) 
stored. These functions are performed automatically by initscrO and endwmU. 


sen erm (name) 
char * name: 

Set the terminal characteristics to be those of the terminal named name. This is normally 
called by initscrO. 


tstpO 


If the new tty (4) driver is in use, this function will save the current tty state and then.put 
the process to sleep. When the process gets restarted, it r “t°res the tty state am<'tbe^ 
calls wrefresh(curscr) to redraw the screen. initscrO sets the signal SIGTST? to trap .o this 

routine. 
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1. Capabilities from termcap 

1.1. Disclaimer 

The description of terminals is a difficult business, and we only attempt to summarize the 
capabilities here: for a full description sae the paper describing termcap. 

1.2. Overview 

Capabilities from termcap are of three kinds: string valued options, numeric valued op¬ 
tions, and boolean options. The string valued options are the most complicated, since they may 
include padding information, which we describe now. 

Intelligent terminals often require padding on intelligent operations at high (and some¬ 
times even low) speed. This is specified by a number before the string in the capability, and 
has meaning for the capabilities which have a P at the front of their comment. This normally is 
a number of milliseconds to pad the operation. In the current system which has no true pro¬ 
grammable delays, we do this by sending a sequence of pad characters (normally nulls, but can 
be changed (specified by PC). In some cases, the pad is better computed as some number oi 
milliseconds times the number of affected lines (to the bottom of the screen usually, except 
when terminals have insert modes which will shift several lines.) -This is specified as. e.g., 1-*. 
before the capability, to say 12 milliseconds per affected whatever (currently always line). 
Capabilities where this makes sense say ?". 


1.3. Variables Set By settermO 

variables set by settermO 


Type 

Name 

Pad 

Description 

char * 

AL ' 

P’ 

Add new blank Line 

bool 

AM 


Automatic Margins 

char * 

BC 


Back Cursor movement 

bool 

BS 


Backspace works 

char * 

BT 

P 

Back Tab. 

bool 

CA 


Cursor Addressable 

char * 

CD 

? m 

Gear to end of Display 

char * 

CE 

P 

Gear to End of line 

char * 

CL 

P* 

CLear screen 

char * 

CM 

P 

Cursor Motion 

char * 

DC 

P* 

Delete Character 

Char * 

DL 

P* 

Delete Line sequence 

char * 

DM 


Delete Mode (enter) 

char * 

DO 


DOwn line sequence 

char * 

ED 


End Delete mode 

bool 

EO 


can Erase Overstrikes with 

char * 

El 


End Insert mode 

char * 

HO 


HOme cursor 

bool 

HZ 


HaZeltine ' braindamage 

char * 

IC 

P 

Insen Character 

bool 

IN 


Insen-Null blessing 

char * 

IM 


enter Insen Mode (IC usually set, too) 

char * 

IP 

?* 

Pad after char Insened using IM+IE 

char * 

LL 


quick to Last Line, column 0 

char * 

MA 


Ctrl character MAp for cmd mode 

bool 

MI 


can Move in Insen mode 

bool 

NC 


No Cr. \r sends \r\n then eats \n 
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variables set by settermO 


Type 

Name 

Pad 

Description 

char * 

ND 


Non-Destructive space 

bool 

OS 


OverStrike works 

char 

PC 


Pad Character 

char * 

SE 


Standout End (may leave space) 

char * 

SF 

P 

Scroll Forwards 

char ' 

SO 


Stand Out begin (may leave space) 

char * 

SR 

P 

Scroll in Reverse 

char * 

TA 

P 

TAb (not T or with padding) 

char * 

TE 


Terminal address enable Ending sequence 

char * 

n 


Terminal address enable Initialization 

char * 

uc 


Underline a single Character 

char * 

UE 


Underline Ending sequence 

bool 

UL 


UnderUning works even though !OS 

char * 

UP 


UPline 

char * 

US 


Underline Starting sequence 10 

char * 

VB 


Visible Bell 

char * 

VE 


Visual End sequence 

char * 

vs 


Visual Stan sequence 

bool 

XN 


a Newline gets eaten after wrap 


Names starting with X are reserved for severely nauseous glitches 


1.4. Variables Set By gettmodeO 

variables set by gettmodeO 

type name _ description _ 

bool NONL Term can’t hack linefeeds doing a CR 

bool GT Guy indicates Tabs 

bool UPPERCASE Terminal generates only uppercase letters 


10 US ind UE. if they do not exist in the term cap entry, ire copied from SO ind SE in stttermO 
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X. 

The WINDOW structure 

The WINDOW structure is defined as follows: 


# define 


WINDOW struct _win_st 


struct _win_st ( 
short 
short 
short 
short 
bool 
bool 
bool 
char 
short 
short 

}; 

# define 

# define 

# define 

# define 

# define 


_cury, _curx; 
_maxy, _maxx; 
_begy, _begx; 
.flags; 

_dear; 

.leave; 

.scroll; 

7._y; 

•_ftrstch; 

• lastch; 


SUBWIN 
'ENDLINE 
"FULL WIN 
'SCROLL WIN 

'standout 


01 

02 

04 

010 

0200 


curv and cunc are the current (y, x) co-ordinates for the window. New characters ad¬ 
ded to"the' screen*are added at this point. _maxy and _maxx are the maximum values allowed 
for ( cury curx) begy and _begx are the starting (y, x) co-ordinates on the terminal for the 
window, i.e” the window’s home. _cury. _curx ,, _maxy, and _maxx are measured relative to 
(_ begy, _beg >:), not the terminal’s home. 

clear tells if a dear-screen sequence is to be generated on the next refresh0 call. This is 
only meaningful for screens. The initial dear-screen for the first refreshO call is generated by 
initially setting clear to be TRUE for curscr, which always generates a dear-screen if set, ir¬ 
relevant of the dimensions of the window involved. Jeave is TRUE if the current (y, x) co¬ 
ordinates and the cursor are to be left after the last character changed on the terminal, or not 
moved if there is no change. _scroll is TRUE if scrolling is allowed. 

y is a pointer to an array of lines which describe the terminal. Thus. 

_yli] 

is a pointer to the Ah line, and 
_yli] U) 

is the yth character on the Ah line. 

flags can have one or more values or’d into it. .SUBWIN means that the 
subwindow, which indicates to delwinO that the space for the lines is not to be freed. LND- 
LINE says that the end of the line for this window is also the end of a screen. _FLLLWipi 
says that this window is a screen. _SCROLLWIN indicates that the last character of this 
screen is at the lower right-hand comer of the terminal; if a character was put there, the 
terminal would scroll. .STANDOUT says that all characters added to the screen are m stan¬ 
dout mode. 


11 All variables noi normally accessed directly by the user are named with an initial w avoid conflicts with 
the user's variables. 
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1. Examples 

Here we present a few examples of how to use the package. They attempt to be represen¬ 
tative, though not comprehensive. 

2. Screen Updating 

The following examples are intended to demonstrate the basic structure of a program us¬ 
ing the screen updating sections of the package. Several of the programs require calculational 
sections which are irrelevant of to the example, and are therefore usually not included. It is 
hoped that the data structure definitions give enough of an idea to allow understanding of what 
the relevant portions do. The rest is left as an exercise to the reader, and will not be on the fi¬ 
nal. 

2.1. Twinkle 

This is a moderately simple program which prints pretty patterns on the screen that might 
even hold your interest for 30 seconds or more. It switches between patterns of asterisks, put¬ 
ting them on one by one in random order, and then taking them off in the same fashion. It is 
more efficient to write this using only the motion optimization, as is demonstrated below. 


# include 

# include 

<curses.h> 

< signal.h> 

b 

• the idea for this program was a product of the imagination of 

• Kurt Schoens. Not responsible for minds lost or stolen. 

•/ 

# define 

# define 

# define 

NCOLS 80 

NLINES 24 

MAXPATTERNS 4 

struct Iocs { 

char 

1; 

y, x; 

typedef struct Iocs 

LOCS; 


LOCS LayoutlNCOLS • NLINES]; b current board layout •/ 

int Pattern, b current pattern number •/ 

Numstars; b number of stars in pattern •/ 

mainO ( 

char -getenvO; 

int dieO; 

srand(getpidO); b initialize random sequence •/ 

initscrO; 

signal(SIGINT, die); 
noecho 0; 
nonlO; 

leaveokfstdscr, TRUE); 
scrollok(stdscr, FALSE); 
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for (;:) ( 

make board 0; 
putonCO; 
putonC '); 


A make the board setup •/ 
A put on s •/ 

A cover up with''s •/ 


A 

• On program exit, move the cursor to the lower left corner by 

• direct addressing, since current location is not guaranteed. 

• We lie and say we used to be at the upper right corner to guarantee 

• absolute addressing. 

■/ 

dieO 1 

signal (S1GINT, SIGJGN); 
mvcur(0, COLS—1, LINES—1, 0); 
endwinO; 
exit(0); 


A 

• Make the current board setup. It picks a random pattern and 

• calls isonO to determine if the character is on that pattern 

• or not. 

•/ 

makeboardO ( 

reg int y, x; 

reg LOCS «lp; 

Pattern " randO % MAXPATTERNS; 
lp — Layout; 

for (y — 0; y < NUNES; y++) 

for (x ■» 0; x < NCOLS; x++) 
if (ison(y, x)) { 

ip— > y “ y; 
lp+H—>x — x; 

} 

Numstars — lp — Layout; 

) 

A 

• Return TR UE if (y, x) is on the current pattern. 

•/ 

ison(y, x) 

reg int y, x; { 

switch (Pattern) { 

case 0: A alternating lines */ 

return !(y Sl 01); 
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case 1: b box •/ 

If (x > - LINES && y > - NCOLS) 
return FALSE; 

if (y < 3 || y > " NL1NES - 3) 
return TRUE; 

return (x < 3 || x > «■ NCOLS — 3); 
case 2; b holy pattern! •/ 

return ((x + y) 4 01); 
case 3: b bar across center •/ 

return (y > — 9 &A y < — 15); 

) 

b NOTREACHED •/ 

} 

puton(ch) 

reg char ch; [ 


reg LOCS 

•ip; 

reg int 

r. 

reg LOCS 

•end; 

LOCS 

temp; 

end — <fcLayout{Numstarsl; 

fur (lp ■ 

Layout; Ip < end; lp++) ( 
r - randO % N urns tars; 


temp «■ «lp; 

•Ip - Layout(r]; 
Layout [r] - temp; 


for (lp — Layout; lp < end; lp+ + ) { 

mvaddchOp— >y, lp—>x, ch); 
refresh 0; 

) 

} 

2.2. Life 

This program plays the famous computer pattern game of life (Scientific American. May. 
1974). The calculational routines create a linked list of structures defining where each piece is. 
Nothing here claims to be optimal, merely demonstrative. This program, however, is a very 
good place to use the screen updating routines, as it allows them to worry about what the last 
position looked like, so you don’t have to. It also demonstrates some of the input routines. 

# include <curses.h> 

# Include <signal.h> 

b 

• Run a life game. This is a demonstration program for 

• the Screen Updating section of the — (curses cursor package. 

•/ 


struct 1st_si { 


b linked list element •/ 
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int y, x; b (y, x) position of piece •*! 

struct 1st st »next, *last; b doubly linked •/ 

}; 

rypedef struct 1st_st LIST; 

LIST -Head; b head of linked list •/ 

main(ac, av) 
int ac: 

char «avO; { 

int die(); 

«valargs(ac, av); 

initscrO; 

signal (S1GINT, die); 
crmodeO; 
noecho (); 
nonl 0; 

getstartO; 
for (;;) ( 

prboardO; 
update 0; 

} 

} 

b 

• This is the routine which is called when rubout Is hit. 

• It resets the try stats to their original values. This 

• is the normal way of leaving the program. 

•/ 5 
dieO { 

signal(SIGINT, SIG IGN); 
mvcur(0, COLS-1, LINES-1, 0); 
endwinO; 
exit(O); 


b 

• Get the starting position from the user. Tney keys u, i, o, j. 4 

• m, „ and. are used for moving their relative directions from the 

• k key. Tnus, u move diagonally up to the left, , moves directly down, 

• etc. x places a piece at the current position, ’ * takes it away. 

• The input can also be from a file. The list is built after the 

• board setup is reedy. 

•I 

getstartO { 

reg char c; 

reg int x, y; 


b ignore rubouts •/ 
b go to bottom of screen •/ 
b set terminal to initial state •/ 


b evaluate arguments •/ 

b initialize screen package •/ 
b set to restore tty stats •/ 
b set for char—by—char •/ 
b input •/ 

b for optimization •/ 

b get starting position •/ 

b print out current board •/ 
b update board position */ 
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box(stdscr, T. 

moved, 1); 


A box in the screen •/ 

A move to upper left corner •/ 


do { 


refresh 0; A print current position •/ 

If ((c—getchO) - — 'q') 

break: 
switch (c) { 
case 'u': 
case T: 
case 'o': 
ease 7: 
case T: 
case'm': 
case Y: 
case Y: 

adjustyx(c); 

break: 

ease T: 

mvaddstr(0, 0, 'File name: ’); 

getstr(buf); 

readfile(buf); 

break: 

case 'x':- 

addch('X'); 

break: 

case '': 

added (''): 

break: 

) 


If (Head ! “ NULL) A start new list •/ 

dellist(Head); 

Head - mailocisixeof (LIST)): 

A 

• loop through the screen looking for x s, and add a list 

• element for each one 

•/ 

for (y - 1: y < LINES - 1; y++) 

for (x - 1; x < COLS - 1; x ++) { 
move(y, x): 
if (inchO — — 'x') 

addlisx(y, x); 


A 

• Print out the current board position from the linked list 

•/ 

prboaxdO { 


•bp; 


reg LIST 
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erase 0; b clear out last position •/ 

box(stdscr, T. A box in the screen •/ 

h 

• go through the list adding each piece to the newly 

• blank board 

•/ 

for (hp — Head; hp: hp — hp—>next) 

mvaddch(hp—>y, hp—>x, *X'); 


refresh 0; 

1 

3. Motion optimization 

The following example shows how motion optimization is written on its own. Programs 
which flit from one place to another without regard for what is already there usually do not 
need the overhead of both space and time associated with screen updating. They should instead 
use motion optimization. 

3.1. Twinkle 

The twinkle program is a good candidate for simple motion optimization. Here is how it 
could be written (only the routines that have been changed are shown): 

mainO { 


} 


reg char 

char 

int 


•sp; 

•getenvO; 
_putchar(), dieO; 


srandCgetpidO); 


A initialize random sequence «/ 


if (isatty(O)) { 
gettmodeO; 

if (sp—getenvCTERM")) 
setterm(sp); 
signal(SIGINT, die); 

) 

else ( 

printfCNeed a terminal on %d\n”, _try_ch); 
exit(l); 

} 

_puts(TI); 

_puts(VS); 


noecfaoO; 

nonlO; 

tputs(CL, NUNES, _j>utchar); 

for (;;) { 

makeboardO;. 
puton('*'); 
putonC '); 

) 


A make the board setup •/ 
A put on Vi •/ 
b cover up with ' ' s •/ 
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